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Costs and Equipment 





ERTAIN important elements of 
C chemical costs are closely associ- 

ated with chemical equipment. 
In many processes depreciation is high 
and obsolescence very heavy. It is 
possible, of course, to make proper al- 
lowances for such charges; but apparatus 
has a more subtle and less easily de- 
termined influence upon chemical costs. 
For improper or badly designed equip- 
ment increases labor and decreases yields, 
while notably efficient apparatus will 
give its user a competitive cost ad- 
vantage at the very beginning of his 
operations. 


qprcn the whole subject of costs is 
now, and will for some years 
continue to be, one of the chief concerns 
of executives in every industry, it is 
timely to discuss quite frankly certain 
aspects of the apparatus cost problem 
that are grumbled about in private, but 
never openly debated by the executives 
of the chemical and the equipment 
industries. 


| Is customary for the technical staff of 
chemical process plants, when new 
equipment is to be bought, to send out 
broadeast for “bids and_ blueprints’. 
These invitations are mailed to a number 
of makers, partly ‘‘to keep them honest”’ 
by competitive bidding and partly to se- 
cure the benefits of the plans and rec- 
commendations of their experts. If the 





installation is important, such specifica- 
tions and quotations are a real engineer- 
ing task. They cost real money. When 
an unnecessarily large number of such 
bids are collected, they represent a real 
waste, for the unsuccessful bidders have 
an incurred expense which becomes a 
part of their overhead to be figured in 
with the cost of the installations which 
they do make. The chemical industry 
pays this bill. 


i igs is merely foolish; but there are 
practices in this system that are 
wicked. The worst malpractice is the 
cool appropriation of plans and designs 
which may be used by the local chemist 
or engineer to impress his own chiefs or 
taken as models for work let to other 
apparatus builders. 


O PERMIT, even sometimes to 
promote, such practices is shabby 
ethics and bad business. Under the cir- 
cumstances to complain of the high cost 
of apparatus, as the chemical executive 
frequently does, is unfair unless he is 
certain his own technical staff makes 
every reasonable effort to help hold 
these costs down. This is an executive 
problem—to be solved by the chemical 
and the equipment executives. Its so- 
lution would cut the high costs of selling 
chemical apparatus somewhere from 
twenty to thirty per cent—a saving well 
worth making. 
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WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES 


This section has been truly termed the 
granary of the nation; so rich in agri- 
cultural resources that manufacturing 
activities are overshadowed. The basic 
wealth originating in grain fields 
stretching from horizon to horizon 
serves as a solid support of manufac- 


turing industry. 








SALES OFFICES and WAREHOUSES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gretna, La. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Pekin, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Wichita, Kans. 


Warchonse stocks carried at all prince ipal consuming points 
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Pekin, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gretna, La. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
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“ AMERICAN” Alcohol performs splendidly under all manu- 
facturing conditions. 


It has every requisite of quality. The background of this 
excellence is supplied by four large plants constructed, 
equipped and operated for the scientific production of 
Alcohol. The final seal of excellence is furnished by a dis- 
tilling process originated in our laboratory, and exclusive 
with us. 

Good service is traditional with us. Users of “American” 
Brand are assured that their needs are studied and met with 


the same thoroughness that underlies the uniformly fine 
quality of this product. 


By all means “See American First” for Alcohol. 


AMERICAN 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL 
CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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It Can Be Done 


Over and above the deflation of commodity 
prices incidental to our readjustment to a 
peace time basis, a major cause of the de- 
pression of 1920 was excessive inventories. 
For several years thereafter, the pro and con 
concerning the correctness of hand-to-mouth 
buying were debated with keen intensity. The 
result has been an appreciation on the part 
of business generally of the wisdom of main- 
taining manufacturing operations in a “sol- 
vent”’ condition at all times. We are extremely 
fortunate in our present predicament that 
distressed chemical stocks are not a major 
problem to be dealt with in addition to those 
now confronting us. 

By enlightened discussion at least one of 
the prime factors in periodic depressions has 
been removed. It is quite possible that as 
time passes and our perspective becomes 
clearer that we, in a similar way, can eliminate 
many of the abnormal elements in business 
operations. But the effort must be indi- 
vidualistic and voluntary rather than by add- 
ing a horde of new laws and amendments to 
old laws to our groaning statute books. 

An unfortunate habit, now greatly in evi- 
dence in this country, is the belief that all 
that is necessary to correct any set of unsatis- 
factory economic or social conditions is to 
descend upon Washington in sufficient num- 
bers to coerce congress into passing corrective 
legislation. This is an utter fallacy. Just 
permit the politicians to legislate to prevent 
depressions and our industrial life is quite apt 
to become just one long series of ‘‘bad times.” 
Just as it has been amply demonstrated that 
our personal habits are not subject to im- 
provement by federal legislation so are our 
business habits similarly immune to legal cor- 
rection. Economists, statisticians, financiers 
and business executives must solve these 
problems by first determining the causes and 
secondly by intelligent discussion, pointing 
out logical remedies. The same solutions so 
worked out can be applied by concerted 
action of our financial and industrial leaders. 
To look to Washington for a cure-all is as 
silly as it would be to make no effort to gain 
better control over our economic machinery. 





Acceleration 


Not merely selfish and ulterior motives 
guide our thoughts when we repeat President 
Hoover’s words on advertising uttered on the 
occasion of the annual banquet of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers held recently in 
Washington. 
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“From enlarged diffusion of articles and 
services you cheapen costs and thereby you 
are a part of the dynamic force which creates 
higher standards of living. You also con- 
tribute to hurry up the general use of every 
discovery in science and every invention in 
industry. It probably required a thousand 
years to spread the knowledge and appli- 
sation of that great human invention, the 
wheeled cart, and it has taken you only 
twenty years to make the automobile the 
universal tool of man.”’ 

The only way to get that automobile to 
which the President refers to up a steep grade 
is to give it plenty of gas. Throwing in the 
clutch and gesticulating wildly, or putting 
the car deliberately in reverse are the wrong 
methods entirely. We vouch for the authen- 
ticity of this story although the principals 
must remain incognito. The advertising 
manager of one of our large equipment com- 
panies caused the advertising appropriation 
of one of the divisions to be cut one-third for 
1931 in the interests of economy. The sales 
manager of the division on learning of this 
action approached the president and sold him 
on the absolute necessity of doubling the 1930 
figure. The sales manager when upbraided 
by the advertising manager for his action 
asked him a very simple direct question: 
“On whose shoulders will fall the blame if 
1931 fails at least to equal the present year.” 
Now, if ever, is the time to give the business 
buggy the gas. 


Price Maintenance 


The Capper-Kelly Bill is, in a word, de- 
signed to prevent predatory price cutting of 
branded goods of standard quality. The form 
of the particular bill now before Congress 
differs from previous attempts at legal per- 
mission of price maintenance in that it en- 
deavors to define just what predatory price 
cutting is. Similar efforts to legalize price 
maintenance in the past twenty years have 
failed, principally because Congress has be- 
lieved that open competition benefitted the 
consumer. In all human probability the 
present proposed legislation will be defeated 
for the same reason. 

While it is true that the purpose of the 
bill is to afford protection primarily to the 
manufacturers of branded consumer goods, 
its wording is sufficiently broad to include any 
commodity sold under a branded name. [or 
this reason every industrial chemical manu- 
facturer is interested in its fate. 


on 
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It is therefore important and necessary 
for him to note that the Capper-Kelly Bill 
covers only interstate, and not intrastate, 
commerce; that it touches the first sale only 
and so the retailer who does most of the 
cutting escapes; and finally, that it may very 
easily prove to be a boomerang, seriously 
hurting rather than aiding the manufacturer 
of branded and advertised goods, since the 
irresponsible, fly-by-night producer of private 
or unmarked articles will be given a new lease 
of life if afforded the added opportunity to 
place on the market imitative goods frankly 
designed to sell at cut prices. 





Research and Economy 


In the hands of a relatively few men lies a 
splendid opportunity to secure more firmly 
than ever our pre-eminence as the leading 
chemical nation of the world. Ten years of 
intensive effort has brought us to this position. 
A timorous, wavering attitude now may very 
easily nullify much that has been gained in 
the last decade. 

Rigid economy, when this policy is carried 
to illogical extremes, ceases to be thrift and 
becomes a downright extravagance. Research 
to be successful and profitable must be con- 
tinuous. Any program regarded as a sort of 
industrial luxury to be indulged on in booming 
good times will bring forth very little that is 
worthwhile. Intricate chemical processes are 
seldom the fruit of one mind nor the result of 
a few months’ haphazard effort. The industry 
has progressed far beyond this primitive stage. 
The type of research that pays large dividends 
is based on a broad policy entirely divorced 
from thought of current earnings. 

A heavy responsibility rests with the execu- 
tives of the chemical industry. The easiest 
possible, but certainly the least courageous 
way out is to pare down research appropria- 
tions to a ridiculous minimum in order to 
improve financial statements. The stock- 
holder who is an investor—not merely a 
speculator—is now thoroughly educated to 
the necessity for research, and leaders who 
jeopardize the position of their companies will 
find little appreciation from such stockholders 
and quite probably a lot of resentment. 

When the present recession in trade is 
nothing more than a memory those companies 
who continued to spend wisely will be in a 
position to reap the benefits. Those who 
heeded the call of false economy will, in many 
cases, find themselves in the same catagory 
as the recession—merely a memory. 
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When we are fed up with inactivity we'll move out 
of the valley in the same fashion that we went into it. 
Some bright morning a number of individuals will 
hop out of bed on the right side. They will hear the 
birds singing and will see the eastern sky aglow. They 
will say to themselves that life is too short to waste 
any more of it like this. They will swing into action 
with old-time vigor, accept hazards as in other days, 
snapping their fingers at wiseacres and charts and 
curves and carloadings and head-shakings. 

Then all of us will scramble and jostle to get into 
the van. 

Business and human nature are just like that.— 
Nation’s Business. 


That natural gas is rapidly coming into its own as 
the ideal boiler fuel rather than merely usurping a 
field hitherto dominated by coal (and to a lesser 
extent, oil) is being constantly attested by the conver- 
sion to gas of existing power plant and heating plant 
equipment. In many cases accruing economies in 
space, installation fuel, and costs have been extra- 
ordinary and quite unlooked-for.—Industrial Gas. 


We should have a five-day week for workingmen, 
which means for all of us. If this country was wealthy 
enough 20 years ago to adopt a half holiday on 
Saturday, it is infinitely more able to adopt a full 
Saturday holiday now. The only way to increase 
production and provide work is to increase consump- 
tion.—John J. Raskob. 


I always, have been, and I remain, an unquenchable 
believer in the resistless, dynamic power of American 
enterprise. This is no time—an audience of American 
leaders is no place—to talk of any surrender. We 
have known a thousand temporary setbacks, but the 
spirit of this people will never brook defeat.—Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


People have been educated to believe that mer- 
chants can make money on cut prices. It would take 
years to talk them out of it.—Pacific Drug Review. 











Fifteen Years Ago 














(From our issues of December 1915) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., purchased plant of 
Arlington Co., Arlington, N. J., for manufacture of celluloid. 

Binney & Smith opened a Philadelphia office in charge of 
C. P. Morris. 

Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association held its 
first annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York, with Frank 
Hemingway presiding. 

General Chemical Co. announced plans to build a $100,000 
sulfuric acid plant at South Chicago, and a $150,000 chemical 
plant at West Hammond. 
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Cotton Cellulose 
As a Chemical Raw Material 


By Lloyd Kitchel 


Hercules Powder Company 


OTTON, king of all the celluloses, has always 
played an important role in the development 
and growth of the cellulose compound industry. 

It has appeared in many forms; as a rag tissue paper, 
as cotton mill waste, or in its own natural structure 
after the protecting waxes have been removed from 
its long, strong fibre. 

It was not until fifty years or so ago, however, that 
King Cotton’s younger brother, Cotton Linters, was 
discovered clinging to the cottonseed where it lay in 
the feed boxes of cattle barns, or on the ground as 
fertilizer, or in smoking rubbish heaps being burned 
as the simplest way of disposing of this useless product. 
Nothing was known then of the value of the oil 
contained in the cottonseed or of the short fibre still 
adhering to it after the long staple cotton had been 
removed in the cotton gin. 

Short in staple, dark brown in color, soaked with 
oil, this lowly fibre resembled only slightly its long 
staple, creamy white relative, and showed no future 
promise of the heights to which it would soon ascend. 

With the discovery of new uses for cottonseed oil, 
mills sprang up all through the cotton growing area, 
and now make up a leading industry of these states. 
Buying cottonseed from the cotton gins, the oil mills 
first clean the seed mechanically to remove as much 
as possible of the dirt, leaves, pieces of cotton boll, 
etc., which are mingled with the seed as it arrives. 
Next the short fibres, which, if left on the seed would 
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absorb much of the oil, must be removed. This is 
done in a linter machine, which is somewhat similar 
to the cotton gin. Some mills run the seed through 
their linter machines only once, the linter product 
being known as ‘“‘mill run”. Others run it through 
twice, the first operation removing only the long 
fibres, known as “first cut’’, while the second takes 
off the remaining fibres, much shorter in length, 
known as “second cut’. 

“First cuts’, because they can be used for spinning, 
demand a high price as do also ‘‘mill runs” which can 
be used in mattresses and upholstery. 

There is left then, the second cut, cheaper than the 
others, yet as pure in cellulose content. It is upon 
this grade of linters that efforts have been concen- 
trated. A long series of tests conducted with the 
cooperation of consumers of purified linters has def- 
initely proved that this shorter staple product can 
be used to just as good advantage as the longer staple, 
from a quality viewpoint, while from a cost standpoint 
great savings can be realized. Though the greatest 
part of production is of second cut linters, it is by 
no means limited to this one grade. 

The purification plant of Hercules Powder Company, 
Hopewell, Va., is the largest in the world. What 
follows is a brief description of its process. The plant 
is divided into a number of separate units, each with 
one digester, washtub, bleachtubs, and storage tanks. 
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The batches going to the different units are com- 
posed of a number of bales carefully weighed to give 
the desired total weight. These bales are first put 
through a bale opener and mechanical cleaner and 
separator. This latter machine plays an important 
part in the operation, as it is here that such foreign 
material as sand, pieces of wood, and iron, ete., are 
removed, which otherwise would not be dissolved in 
the chemical solutions later employed. 








the solution of sodium or calcium hypochlorite is 
introduced. In this bleaching operation which is later 
followed by acid and antichlor treatments, great care 
must be taken to see that the cellulose is not deterio- 
rated, in other words to prevent the formation of oxy- 
celluloses. All chemical solutions are analyzed before 
they are used to keep them within specified limits. 
After the bleaching operation, the cotton flows to 
a storage tank where samples are taken and analyses 








Baling cotton cellulose—purified cotton linters 


Next the cotton passes into a mixing machine which 
thoroughly wets it with a caustic solution of known 
strength and volume, and passes it on into the di- 
gester or kier at the top of the purification building. 
In the digester the cotton and caustic solutions are 
“cooked”? under pressure, for a definite period of 
time, the pressure and time of the “cook” depending 
on the quality of the finished product desired. On 
the completion of this operation the cotton is dis- 
charged into a wash tank below where the mass is 
washed until by test it is known to be free of caustic. 
It is now in a purified state, the waxes and fats 
having been saponified in the cooking, and the cotton- 
seed hulls dissolved. By gravity it now flows to the 
bleachtubs where further washing takes place before 
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made before it is permitted to be pumped over to the 
cotton drying building. All tests must show the 
batch to be perfect in every respect before leaving 
the purification building. 

In the drying building the cotton first runs through 
squeeze rolls which wring the water out, leaving the 
cotton with about 50% moisture. It then passes 
through pickers, which tear it apart thoroughly, so 
that the drying may be uniform and complete. On 
traveling aprons it enters the drying chambers, long 
enclosed compartments equipped with steam coils 
and fans which pass the hot air over the cotton and 
evaporate the moisture. The temperature in the 
dryers is kept as low as possible, so that no damage 
is done to the fibre. At the end of the dryers, con- 
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one grade are very slight. A _ typical 
analysis of a low or medium viscosity 
grade is given below. 





TypicaAL ANALYSIS 


eee eres 3.00% 
er a eee 10% 






Sulfuric Insoluble........... .20% 


re ee .003% 
Alpha Cellulose............. 99.00% 








The product is made in different grades 
according to the viscosity desired. Con- 
trol of the viscosity of the finished product 
is obtained by careful changes in “‘cook- 
ing’ and bleaching conditions. Viscosi- 
ties range from 3 to 1,000 seconds. 

Because of differences in equipment and 
operating conditions in cellulose con- 











Raw cotton linters being fed into breakers for separation and beating out loose dirt 


veyors pick it up 


suming plants, it is difficult to recommend 
any one grade for a certain use. In the 
nitrocellulose 





and carry it to the 
baling presses, 
where it is com- 
pressed, and 
wrapped with paper. 
For export the bales 
are subsequently 
wrapped with bur- 
lap to insure against 
contamination 
enroute. 











industry, for 
instance, time and 
temperature of ni- 
tration, boiling time, 
ete., have been es- 
tablished in 
different plants to 
give the desired 
resultant viscosity 
and nitrogen 
content of the nitro- 








For whatever pur- 
pose purified cotton 
linters are to be used, 
there are certain outstanding require- 
ments which are essential. The linters 
must be clean and of good white color, 
for these are deciding factors in the 
clarity and color of any chemical solu- 
tion, whether it be nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, cuprammonium, or viscose. 

Chemical uniformity is, of course, of 
even greater importance. The consumer 
must have a product of unchanging anal- 
ysis so that operating conditions may be 
established and held to as long as one 
quality of a product is being produced. 
To aid in this, specifications for each 
grade are rigidly adhered to. In almost 
all characteristics the analysis of the va- 
rious grades remains unchanged except- 
ing in the viscosity of the linters as de- 
termined in a cuprammonium solution. 
Material is supplied in different vis- 
cosities according to requirements. It is 
held within narrow limits so that fluctua- 
tion between low or high viscosities in 
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Machine for making cotton cellulose in sheet form for rayon 


cellulose. These 
conditions in one 
plant might be such 





Hercules Powder Co. plant for the purification of cotton linters, Hopewell, Va. 
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that a medium viscosity linter would give the same 
nitrocellulose product as a low viscosity linter used 
in some other plant where conditions were different. 
This applies, of course, not only to the nitrocellulose 
industry, but is true also in the cellulose acetate, 
cuprammonium, and viscose industries. 


Medium and High Viscosity Linters 


There has been a general tendency in the past few 
years towards the use of medium and fairly high 
viscosity linters, wherever practical, as against the 
use of low viscosity. When the pressure digestion 
treatment for lowering viscosity is subsequent to 
nitration, the medium or higher viscosities give better 
yields and there is generally less contamination from 
oxides in the spent acids, so that acid consumption 
is less, due to less frequent replenishment of acid 
stocks. When using a low viscosity product, more 
intermediate nitration products are formed with the 
result that the nitrocellulose requires longer treat- 
ment to produce material of satisfactory stability. 
A number of factors, of course, determine how high 
in viscosity it is wise to go and in the manufacture of 
some products, medium or high viscosities are entirely 
unsuitable. Viscosities can, to a certain degree, be 
lowered during the nitrating process, but in some 
circumstances, this method has serious drawbacks. 
Reduction of viscosity, for instance, by boiling sub- 
sequent to nitration, while most effective in this work, 
releases certain color bodies which are difficult to 
remove except by a long washing and bleaching 
operation. 


Using Low Viscosity Linters 


Some manufacturers use low viscosity linters, pre- 
ferring to eliminate the reduction of the viscosity of 
the nitrocellulose after nitration. 

For celluloid, a grade with a viscosity range of from 
10 to 35 seconds in one-half concentration, has 
practically become standard throughout the industry. 
It has been found that nitrocellulose produced from 
linters of the viscosity of this grade when mixed with 
the necessary solvents and colloiding agents produces 
a colloid of satisfactory viscosity or body. A lower 
viscosity impairs the strength of the finished celluloid 
and a higher viscosity produces a nitrocellulose hard 
to mix and a resulting colloid too stiff to filter properly. 
For the manufacture of transparent sheets for use in 
non-shatterable glass, this grade is particularly suit- 
able, because of its cleanliness and pure white color. 

For lacquers, where the reduction of viscosity to 
produce a low viscosity nitrocellulose is accomplished 
in the nitrating pots, a 3 to 9 second grade is best 
suited. However, if the manufacturer is equipped to 
reduce viscosity subsequent to nitration by means 
of a pressure boil, one of the higher viscosity grades, 
such as 50 to 200 seconds, will give excellent results. 
Nitrocellulose will be thus produced which can be 
stabilized with less subsequent treatment. 
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In the manufacture of artificial leather, one of the 
foremost considerations must be the production of a 
strong, elastic film which will not crack or split when 
the fabric beneath it is bent. A medium viscosity 
nitrocellulose is therefore required, as contrasted with 
the lower viscosity nitrocellulose used in celluloid, 
where a colloid of definite plasticity must be made. 
To give this medium viscosity nitrocellulose all the 
strength and stability it requires so that the solution 
may also contain these important characteristics, 
grades of 100 to 400 seconds, fairly high viscosity 
linters are admirably suited. 

Among the most desirable characteristics of purified 
linters for the manufacture of film are cleanliness and 
good white color. These qualities are obtainable in 
any of the grades produced. To obtain a strong, clear 
film a medium to fairly high viscosity linter should 
be used. 

Artificial silk produced by the Chardonnet process 
also requires a high viscosity linter, so that the re- 
sulting collodion may be strong and stable. The 
presence of oxy- or hydro-cellulose will cause uneven 
dyeing and directly affect the strength of the finished 
thread. Starting with a viscosity such as represented 
by grades of from 100 to 500 seconds or even higher, 
and being assured of a uniform product over a long 
period of time, much of the trouble experienced with 
uneven dyeing, non-uniform diameter of the filaments 
and variations in both the wet and dry strength of 
the finished yarn will be eliminated. 

Though many manufacturers of smokeless powder 
have been using a fairly low viscosity, such as is 
represented by about a 30 second grade, probably 
the majority are now processing higher viscosity 
material such as a 250 second grade. This latter 
probably brings better stability to the nitrocellulose 
obtained, a matter of considerable importance in 
smokeless powder. Better yields and less contamina- 
tion of the acids are also points in its favor. 

A special grade of unbleached, very high viscosity 
linters has been developed for use in the manufacture 
of gelatine dynamite. Since bleaching tends to lower 
viscosity, it is supplied in unbleached form, having 
been given a very light caustic soda treatment which 
removes the natural oils and fats and makes the 
linters absorbent. 

Used as a gelatinizing agent, this extremely high 
viscosity linter aids in the production of a stiff gela- 
tine. Where a stiff gelatine is not desired, other 
grades will give most satisfactory results. 


Cellulose Acetate Products 


For the artificial silk industry some difficulty is 
experienced in recommending grades because of the 
different processes employed and because of different 
conditions existing in plants using the same process. 

Special studies have been made of the type of 
linters best suited for acetylization. Without in any 
way deteriorating the cellulose structure of the fibre, 
means have been found for so purifying and bleaching 
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as to give a product of the highest purity with a 
minimum quantity of unacetylizable fibres in acety- 
lization. 

The additional treatment given to the above grades 
to make them particularly suitable for this work 
reduces filtering difficulties to a minimum and aids 
materially in obtaining a clear, transparent finished 
product. 

As with any other cellulose compound, the impor- 
tance of a pure cellulose free from oxy- or hydro- 
celluloses is a prime requisite in the manufacture of 
artificial silk by the cuprammonium process. Strength 
of the finished thread can be directly traced to this 
factor. Low iron content, low ash, low fat content, 
are other important characteristics which insure a 
product of extreme purity. 

Manufacturers of artificial silk employing the vis- 
cose process have found that a marked improvement 
in the quality of their yarns is obtained by the use 
of a certain percentage of cotton cellulose in con- 
junction with wood pulp. An increase in the wet 
strength of the thread, a better white color in the 
unbleached skein, the ability to produce a strong 
multifilament yarn, are some of the advantages which 
accrue from the use of this combination. 

Since the consumer’s equipment is such as to require 
cellulose in sheet form, it is in this form that this 
special grade is produced. Most consumers have 
found that a viscosity corresponding to wood pulp 
proves most satisfactory. 





British Chemicals 


The English Dyestuffs Import Regulation Act effective since 
January, 1921, will be allowed to relapse January 15, it was 
announced in the House of Commons November 19 by the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Action followed a report from the 
Color Users’ Association severely criticizing the protective 
measure and charging it with multiplying the cost of dyes to 
British users several times. Swiss and German dyes are popular 
with British textile users, despite the fact that the domestic 
product has reached a high degree of perfection. British dye 
production has grown by leaps and bounds during the life of the 
restrictive measure. During 1913, total British production 
amounted to 9,144,134 pounds, with imports at 32,603,000 
pounds. During 1928 British production was 51,187,472 pounds, 
and imports 3,934,000 pounds. The production of vat colors, 
which were not made at all in the United Kingdom before 1913, 
totaled 1,877,172 pounds in 1928, or 64 per cent of the domestic 
requirements of the year. British domestic production, according 
to the Color Users’ report, furnishes about 93 per cent of the 
quantity and 81 per cent of the total value of the consumption. 
The German synthetic dye industry is looking forward to new 
opportunities of expansion as a result of the announcement. 
British chemists, on the other hand, oppose the abandonment of 
the protective measure, especially the Institute of Chemistry, 
composed of 5,750 chemists, who contend that the home industry 
has had a profound influence on the education of the chemist, and 
that it has fostered research in chemistry. 

Both chemical imports and exports for the United Kingdom 
have declined about £2,000,000 for the first nine months of the 
year, according to The Chemical Age. Trade in almost all coal 
tar products has diminished, tar oil and creosote oil in particular 
having shrunk by seven and a half million gallons for the first 
nine months. 
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Rubber, by Jose Carlos de Macedo Soares, 93 pages, published 
by Richard R. Smith, New York, $3.00. 
This volume deals with the problem of the decline of Brazil’s 


importance in the rubber field and its immense latent wealth in 
“wild” rubber. 


Reactions and Symbols of Carbon Compounds, by T. Clin- 
ton Taylor, 704 pages, published by Century Co., New York, 
$4.00. 

This text develops the study of organic chemistry on the basis 
of experimental experience, aiming to simplify the study of 
symbols by emphasizing the reaction and explaining fully the 
steps taken to formulate the symbols. 


The New Physics in Everyday Life, by William D. Henderson, 
793 pages, published by Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, IIl., $1.60. 
A textbook that brings the material of physics thoroughly up 
to date, both as to subject matter and modern classroom require- 
ments. 


Corporation Finance, by Edward Sherwood Mead, 703 pages, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, $4.00. 
A sixth edition of this work, enlarged and revised to cover the 
great expansion in the field of corporation finance. 


Modern Publicity, by F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt, 172 pages, 
published by W. E. Rudge, New York. Wrappers $3.00, 
cloth $4.50. 

A collection of outstanding examples of publicity in the 
machine-age spirit from four countries. The seventh commercial 
art annual, profusely illustrated. 


The Farm Board, by E. A. Stokdyk and Charles H. West, 
197 pages, published by Macmillan Publishing Co., New York, 
$2.00. 

A brief, authoritative, but popularly presented summary of 
just what the Federal Farm Board is, its powers and duties, how 
it operates, the causes of its being and the effects of its operation. 


The World’s Economic Dilemma, by Ernest Minor Patterson, 
323 pages, published by McGraw Hill Co., New York, $3.50. 
How can a world economically unified but politically divided 

successfully carry on the business or making a living! That is 

the dilemma which the author discusses, reviewing the economic 
developments of the Twentieth Century and outlining the 
politico-economic movements which tend to offer a solution. 


Patent Rights for Scientific Discoveries, by C. J. Hamson, 
published by Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 286 pages; $5.00. 
A discussion of the question of “scientific property”, a review 
of its historical development, and suggestions for the solution 
of the problem of the protection of rights in scientific discoveries. 


Chemical Progress in the South, by Division of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology, published by The Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., N. Y. C., 100 pages; $1.00. 

A compilation of facts relating to the progress of the chemical 
industry in the Southern States, compiled and edited by the 
Division of Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the National 
Research Council. 


Oil—Its Conservation and Waste, by James H. Westcott, 
published by Beacon Publishing Co., N. Y. C., 273 pages; 
$3 .00. 

Fourth edition of this comprehensive treatment of the oil 
industry, its recent developments, and economic significance. 


Plant Physiological Chemistry, by Rodney Beecher Harvey, 
413 pages, published by Century Co., New York, $6.00. 
The first book published in English to deal with the chemical 
physiology and chemical mechanism of plants, it is written from 
the physiological rather than the chemical point of view. 
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Shipping liquid chlorine in single-unit tank cars from Niagara 
Falls plant. 


TUDY of early American history from a geograph- 
S ical viewpoint clearly indicates that there was 
a definite reason for the establishment of each of 
our towns at particular points of location and similarly 
one or more propelling reasons for the building up of 
certain industries in localities adjacent to these centers. 
In the case of Saltville, the site of Mathieson 
Alkali Works’ original and 
largest plant, the same rea- 
son—salt—that caused its 
settlement by pioneers 
many years prior to the 
American Revolution, 
brought about its selection 
as an alkali-manufacturing 
center destined to become 
one of the largest in the 
world. 
Known and patronized 
by the 





and of 
greatest importance to 
them as the single cource of 
common salt in mid-south- 


Indians 


a C.F. Vaughn 
Vice-president in Charge of 
BE Northern Operations 





J. A. Kienle 
Vice-president and Director 
of Sales 


H. M. Mabey 
General Traffic Manager 
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A Pioneer 
of Bleach 


ern territory these salt deposits were soon known to 
early travellers, from the costal towns of Virginia. 
First explorations were made in 1748 and five years 
later Governor Dinwiddie granted a patent to one 
Charles Campbell. Under his direction and that of 
his heirs and successors, crude salt wells and plants 
were erected and improved upon as time went on. 

During the Civil War, Saltville was the source of 
the sole salt supply of the Confederacy, and, as such, 
became a focal point of conflict between the warring 
forces. Even to-day signs of the breastworks thrown 
up by Confederate soldiers are still to be seen in the 
neighborhood of the present alkali plant. 

In 1863 the salt properties were acquired by 
George W. Palmer and Wm. A. Stuart, who in the 
following year incorporated a company under the 
name of the Holston Salt and Plaster Company. These 
gentlemen remained in possession until 1893, when the 
Mathieson Alkali Works obtained complete ownership. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works was incorporated in 
1892. The active head of an old established heavy 
chemical house known as the Mason-Chapin Company 
of Providence was the originator of the idea and was 
successful in interesting sufficient New York capital 
to make it a reality. His firm were large importers of 
alkali products manufactured by the Neil Mathieson 
Company in England and when, in 1890, Mathieson 
sold out his plant to the United Alkali Company and 
retired, the time seemed propitious for establishing an 
alkali plant in this country. Accordingly arrange- 
ments were made for Mathieson to come to this 
country to build and operate, at least for a short time, 
the plant that was proposed for the Saltville site, but 
finally it fell to his son, Thomas T. Mathieson, to 
carry out this program. 

The work of construction was carried on during 
1893 and 1894 under the direction of Mathieson and 
finally on July 4, 1895, the first alkali products were 
turned out. For a period of thirty-five years the Salt- 
ville Works has operated continuously, although it 
has been entirely rebuilt and enlarged, a record of 
achievement worthy of mention. 

During 1895 negotiations were entered into by 
officials of the company with H. Y. Castner for the 
control, in this country, of his electrolytic cell for the 
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Producer 


and Alkali 


manufacture of caustic soda and as a source of chlorine 
for making bleaching powder. An option was secured 
and the construction of a small unit was undertaken 
at Saltville to demonstrate the efficiency of the proc- 
ess. While this work showed the feasibility of using 
an electrolytic cell, it also demonstrated the necessity 
of cheap power and it was determined to dismantle the 
plant at Saltville and to erect a larger unit at Niagara 
Falls. By the end of 1896 the first unit was built and 
in operation and it is of historical importance to record 
that the first commercial production of bleaching 
powder was made in this country by the Castner 
Electrolytic Alkali Company, the Niagara Falls unit 
of Mathieson. A large share of the credit for Mathie- 
son’s pre-eminence in this field is due to James H. 
MacMahon who, while an American by birth, had 
spent his early life in England and was closely con- 
nected with Castner. At the latter’s recommendation 
he came to this country to undertake the operation of 
the Niagara Falls plant and to break down the then 
existing prejudice against the domestic product on 
the part of consumers. 

So well did the pioneers do their work that during 
the year 1902 they were called upon to increase the 
scope of their activity to include the operation of 
Plants Number Two and Three, which had been in the 
course of construction during 1901. In the last ten 
years it has been necessary on several occasions to 
enlarge the manufacturing facilities to keep pace with 
the growing demand for liquid chlorine. 

The early days at both the Saltville and Niagara 
Falls plants were at times very discouraging. For 
example, it was found after the works at Saltville 
were in operation that too great a proportion of the 
labor was being carried on by hand and that to com- 
pete successfully with other producers, radical intro- 
duction of mechanical labor-saving devices into the 
English process was a stark necessity if the venture 
was to survive. However, under the leadership of 
such men as W. D. Mount and E. M. Davis, general 
superintendent and superintendent of operations 
respectively, these difficulties were overcome and with 
the outbreak of the war both plants were in splendid 
condition for the super-task imposed upon them. 
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E. M. Allen, President, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Mathieson’s contribution to the World War was a 
noteworthy one. In addition to supplying a large and 
important portion of the alkali consumed for war 
purposes, the production 
of fixed nitrogen was under- 
taken in an effort to in- 
crease our supply of this 
important sinew of war. 

As early as 1914, work 
was started at Saltville by 
the Nitrogen Products 
Company, closely allied to 
the Mathieson Company, 
to utilize on a commercial 
seale the Bucher process for 





producing nitrates from 

atmospheric nitrogen. 
While the first thought 

was the manufacture of 


E. A. Hults 
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E. E. Routh 


General Manager of Sales 


R. J. Quinn 
Assistant Manager of Sales 
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Mathieson was the first alkali manufacturer to locate in the South. The present works at Saltville, Va. 


ammonia, the demand for sodium cyanide was so 
great that the attention of the plant during the war 
was directed towards the production of cyanides 
exclusively and a new plant known as plant Number 
Four was built for nitrogen fixation. This plant was 
turned over to the Chemical Warfare Service Depart- 
ment for operation at about the time of the Armistice 
and aside from a few trial runs was never operated. 
Finally both units of the Nitrogen Products Company 
were dismantled. 

In common with most of the large chemical organi- 
zations functioning almost exclusively on war supplies, 
the sudden close of military operations found the com- 
pany in a rather precarious position. The overtaxed 
plants were physically in very bad shape while its 
customers were to a great extent scattered and lost. 


Growth Under President Allen 


Under these trying and adverse conditions and with 
a complete financial reorganization necessary, Edwin 
M. Allen was asked to assume the presidency of the 
company in July, 1919, and finally in September of 
the same year he agreed to undertake the stupendous 
task of restoring the prestige and leadership of 
Mathieson in the alkali field. How well he has suc- 
ceeded in every sense of the word is a matter of record 
and is so recent and so well known that it does not 
require repetition. It is fitting, however, to quote a 
few words from his life-long friend George Ade who, on 
the occasion of his seconding Mr. Allen’s nomination 
for the CHEMICAL MARKETS Medal as the outstanding 
chemical industrialist, said, ‘I am not speaking as an 
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expert—merely as a layman—but I have watched the 
market quotations, and I have read the figures, and I 
have seen the pictures of the expanding plant, and I 
know pretty well that his success has been simply 
marvelous. I know, too, that he has achieved that 
success because he has been wise, thorough, far-seeing 
and keen intellectually. The figures for the Mathieson 
Company under his presidency tell their own story.” 


Continued Expansion 


The period following the War has been one of 
steady improvement both in the physical condition 
of the various properties, in sales figures, profits and 
in the addition of new products. In 1923 a small 
synthetic ammonia plant with an output of but three 
tons a day was installed at Niagara Falls, which 
utilizes some of the waste products of the alkali pro- 
duction. In the following year the capacity was in- 
creased to ten tons a day and more recently further 
additions have increased this figure. To-day Mathie- 
son is one of the outstanding producers of anhydrous 
ammonia. In 1920 Mathieson acquired the Common- 
wealth Chemical Corporation, manufacturers of 
several important fine and industrial chemicals pro- 
duced chiefly from the basic raw materials manu- 
factured at Niagara Falls. But in 1929 the manage- 
ment very wisely determined to devote its entire 
attention to the heavy chemical industry exclusively 
and the Commonwealth Division, as it came to be 
known, was sold to the Monsanto Chemical Works. 

One of the very latest contributions of the Mathie- 
son research department is the successful introduction 
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of H T H, a true calcium hypochlorite, stable in- 
definitely and filling a long felt need for a bleaching 
and sterilizing agent, with characteristics unlike 
liquid chlorine on the one hand and bleaching powder 
on the other. 

Mathieson’s position as the largest producer of 
chlorine in the world has been the result of both the 
quality and the service it has rendered to consumers 
of these products. Under the leadership of Mathieson 
engineers the so-called multiple-unit chlorine tank ear 
was perfected, contributing greatly to the safety and 
ease of handling of this essential industrial chemical. 

One of the most certain signs of true executive 
ability is shown in the wisdom exhibited in the choice 
of executive personnel. Mr. Allen has surrounded 
himself with men of outstanding characteristics in 
their chosen fields of endeavor. C. F. Vaughn, vice- 
president in charge of the Niagara Falls works, has 
been associated with the company since the first 
Castner unit was erected in 1896. James H. Mac- 
Mahon, previously referred to, is still active in an 
advisory and consulting capacity. E. A. Hults, vice- 
president and general manager of the Saltville works, 
has been the active head of the Southern operations 
since September 1920. 


Mathieson Executives 


In 1920, shortly after taking the presidency of the 
company, Mr. Allen entrusted to J. A. Kienle, now 
vice-president and director of sales, the task of 
organizing the company’s sales department. As a 





One of the largest chlorine plants in the world. 
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civil and sanitary engineer, he has been a pioneer in 
developing the uses for liquid chlorine and alkali in 
their many industrial fields. E. E. Routh, general 
manager of sales, has been in charge of sales at Salt- 
ville, Charlotte, N. C., and New York for nearly thirty 
years and is particularly responsible for the company’s 
fine position in the South. R. J. Quinn was appointed 
in 1920, to establish the Mid-Western office in Chicago 
and came to New York in 1923, as assistant manager 
of sales. Harry M. Makey, general traffic manager, 
and J. R. Schmertz, advertising manager, have been 
in charge of their departments for the past decade. 
Under Mr. Kienle’s management, the merchandising, 
distributing, and servicing facilities of the company 
have been conservatively expanded until they now 
embrace branch offices in many important industrial 
centers and a nation-wide organization of technically- 
trained representatives. H. F. Hyland is secretary 
and treasurer, Howard Berry is vice-president and 
comptroller and the directors of the company are 
EK. M. Allen, Eldon Bisbee, C. J. Schmidlapp, J. R. 
MacColl, Richard F. Hoyt, Maleolm G. Chace, 
Robert G. Stone, Charles Hayden and H. F. Hyland. 

The modest original idea conceived in the mind of 
a shrewd New Englander has grown in forty years to 
one of mammoth proportions, exerting a tremendous 
influence on the industrial chemical life of the nation. 
Its ascendancy to this position is the result of the 
coordinated effort of thousands thoroughly imbued 
with the “Mathieson Spirit.”” The humanitarian 
measures instituted very early in the history of the 
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Birds-eye view of the Niagara Falls plant 
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CASTNER ELECTROLYTIC CAUSTIC SODA 


78%, Analysing 99.5% to 99.7% pure sodium hydrozide. 
The purest caustic soda made in America. 
Shipped in stcel drums, also in moulded sticks. 
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Saltville, Va. 
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Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., advertisement appearing in Drug AND CHEMICAL MARKETS ten years ago 


company’s activity in Saltville have borne fruit not 
alone among those directly benefited by the company’s 
benevolent attitude on housing and living conditions 
at this point but throughout the organization. To-day 
the great majority of Mathieson employees are like- 
wise Mathieson stockholders. No greater insurance 
for the company’s continued prosperity could be 
written. 





FOREIGN 


Italian sulfur consortium returns from government to private 
management, to be managed by a board of directors selected by 
the members. From June, 1922 to June 30, 1930, the consortium 
was under supervision of the government. The rules of the 
consortium are: 1. All sulfur producers of Sicily must be mem- 
bers. 2. A fine is assessed upon sulfur produced by non-members. 
3. Both the consortium and its members are exempt from all 
taxes, and only pay a rate upon the amount of sulfur produced. 
4. The above exemption applies to all import duties upon goods 
purchased abroad for uses connected with the sulfur industry. 


Soviet begins second potash venture with two-pit mine in 
Tschurgan, about 25 kilometers from two shafts recently sunk 
at Solikamsk. According to estimates, the new mine will have an 
annual production of about 1,500,000 metric tons of potash. 
Drilling operations will probably be completed at the beginning 
of 1934. 


French calcium carbide production in 1929 was over 150,000 
tons, of which 50,000 tons were used for cyanamide production, 
90,000 tons for oxyacetylene welding uses, and 10,000 tons for 
other chemical purposes. 
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French Metal Syndicate protests policy of American copper 
producers in placing European purchasers on day-to-day ration 
and tentative agreement to reduce production 15 per cent, 
claiming effect will be to boost price without solving copper 
problem. It is pointed out that an attempt will be made to 
break American control of copper market by placing tariffs on 
copper imports and by building refineries to take care of raw 
materials from Rhodesian mines and other sources. 


Japanese exports of rayon for 1930 are estimated at 36,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 27,000,000 pounds in 1929. New 
markets developed in the Philippines, Canada and Latin America 
have been added to the important markets in India, China and 
the South Seas. Rayon exports ranked fourth in value in the 
export list, despite a heavy decline in prices. 


Merger of French copper firms, Societe Electro Metallurgie 
de Dives and Compagnie Generale d’Electricite into new company 
to be known as Societe Electro-Cuivre, with capitalization of 
100,000,000 frances, is seen as attempt to make French copper 
producers independent of American copper supplies. 


Half of Japanese ammonium sulfate imports, 1927-1929, were 
supplied by Germany, while United Kingdom supplied 33 per 
cent and United States 15 percent. It is thought recent European 
conference, engaged in endeavor to arrive at new price and quota 
allocation, included arrangement for Japanese market. 


French lithopone plants, six in number, produce 28,000 to 
30,000 metric tons annually. Industry has been developed since 
1924 through aid of protective tariff. 


World copper output for October was 152,544 tons, the highest 
in any month since January, when output was 154,252 tons. 
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Coal-tar 


APHTHA was originally a term 
applied to the more volatile 
types of petroleum issuing by 
natural flow in parts of the Baku dis- 
trict of Russia and in Persia. With the 
development of the refining process the 
term came to be applied only to certain 
of the lighter fraction cuts designed as 
turpentine substitutes and as diluents in 
the manufacture of certain paints. These 
fractionations, of varying specifications, 
have been used by the industry for many 
years and generally known as the “solvent 
naphtha” of chemical commerce. 
Within the last eight or ten years, however, marked 
advances have been made in refining, and many new 
grades of naphthas for a variety of entirely new uses 
have resulted. This more recent development has 
been made possible principally due to more exact 
refining technique and there are to-day especially 
designed refineries functioning primarily to produce 
petroleum hydrocarbons of narrow distillation range. 
This modern special equipment, together with en- 
tirely new methods 





Coal-tar solvents were the most 
important products in the early 
days of the coal distillation in- 
dustry. With the introduction 
of new uses, notably lacquer, im- 
provements have been made in 
manufacturing technique. A.W. 
Vallentyne of the American Min- 
eral Spirits Co., reviews the rapid 
progress affected in the last few 
years in the field of solvent 
naphthas. 


Solvents 


tion found in oil producing field sub- 
structures is sandstone, limestone, shale, 
dolomite or a combination of these. 
While oil is found in limited quantities 
in nearly every state in the Union, there 
are eight major producing territories, 
some incorporating more than one state, 
known as Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, 
Mid-Continent, Gulf Coast, Illinois, 
Michigan, Rocky Mountain, and Cali- 
fornia. The nature of the crudes from 
ach of these areas differs, but for 
general classification are referred to as 
paraffin base, semi-paraffin base, or asphalt base. 
Each of these has certain latent values which, if in- 
telligently dealt with, make possible the production 
of technical naphthas peculiarly adapted for definite 
uses. 

A notable newer use of these petroleum hydrocar- 
bons is found in the lacquer industry, the growth of 
which has no parallel in the field of protection coat- 
ings. The tremendous increase in the use of lacquers 
is evident to even the casual observer. Quite aside 
from the familiar use 





of treating the re- 

fined product, as ; ree a) 
determined through 
chemical research, 
makes it now pos- 
sible to hold to al- 
most any range of 
distillation. 

Crude oil, found 
in various locations, 
differs considerably 
in its characteris- 
tics, due to the geo- 
logical history of the 
particular area pro- 
ducing it. In gen- 
eral the rock forma- 
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Testing lacquer finished panels in various locations to determine resistance 


of lacquers for auto- 
mobiles and furni- 
ture, special types 
of lacquers find wide 
use in coated leath- 
ers, in the finishing 
of lighting fixtures, 
awnings, and other 
metal and textile 
surfaces where a pro- 
tecting film must re- 
sist both heat and 
light. Available 
figures show an in- 





crease in the produc- 
tion of lacquers from 
three and one half 
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million gallons in the year 1924 to well over forty- 
nine and one half million gallons in 1928. Indica- 
tions are that additional increases in production 
have been made since that time. 

In formulating lacquer compounds it was found at 
first desirable to use coal-tar hydrocarbons exclusively 
as the diluent and carrying vehicle. The rapid growth 
of the industry, however, soon presented a serious 
problem in the limited supply of these hydrocarbons. 
It was apparent that the production of these coal-tar 
products would not keep pace with the demand and 
quite naturally attention was focused on the rapid 
development being made in the field of petroleum 
hydrocarbons, so this problem was presented for 
solution. 


Refining Problems Solved 


Several factors had to be considered. Evaporation 
time was important, as was the amount of naphtha 
which could be introduced in the formula before 
causing precipitation of the cotton solutions. It was 
also necessary that the product be miscible considering 
the various factors present in the formula. No little 
credit is due the chemical staffs of many large lacquer 
manufacturers for their valuable aid and co-operation 
in successfully developing petroleum hydrocarbons 
to meet this situation. 


Through experiment and 
research the refining problems were worked out, the 





Extraction plant installation showing battery of agitator extractors 


proper crude oil selected, the method of treatment 
determined, and a satisfactory product resulted. 

It would be but a flight of imagination to estimate 
the value of this development to the lacquer industry 
or to predict its future contributions. It is obvious, 
however, that without it serious curtailment in manu- 
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facture would have been necessary. Production costs 
also were appreciably lowered through the use of 
naphtha, which undoubtedly operated to the ad- 
vantage of maker and user as well. 

The use of these new technical naphthas is in no 
wise limited, however, to the field of protective coat- 
ings. Highly efficient rubber solvents have been 
developed which have speeded production by con- 
trolling the drying time of rubber cements so liberally 
used in the making of tires. Other special rubber 
solvents are designed for processes requiring dipping; 
other grades, to meet the requirements of molded 
rubber products. 


Two Types of Extraction Equipment 


Petroleum solvents have been developed for the 
extraction of oils and greases. The material containing 
the oil or grease is brought into contact with the sol- 
vent in especially designed equipment. The solvent, 
saturated with the oil or grease, is drawn off and dis- 
tilled to recover the grease or oil and reclaim the 
solvent for further use. Depending on the nature of 
the material being worked, two types of extraction 
equipment are used. In one process, known as the 
percolation method, the solvent filters or percolates 
through the material which is held stationary. In the 
other type of extraction, known as the agitation 
method, the material is agitated mechanically and 
the operation thus accelerated. 
Among the materials handled by 
solvent extraction are copra, castor- 
bean, cotton-seed, linseed, shea 
nuts, beef and pork cracklings, gar- 
bage tankage, palm kernel and tur- 
pentine. Several cities employ 
extraction equipment for garbage 
disposal and so produce several 
grades of greases and a residual 
product which makes an excellent 
fertilizer. 

Dry cleaning is a big industry 
represented in every city of any 
size in the United States. The 
solvent and cleaning properties of 
petroleum hydrocarbons has been 
long recognized and they have been 
used extensively. It was necessary, 
however, to employ the more vola- 
tile fraction products to insure 
quick drying and freedom of re- 
tained odor in the garment cleaned. 
Use of such highly volatile solvents 
involved danger of fire. To elim- 
inate this hazard, which had re- 
sulted in loss of life and property damage, W. J. 
Stoddard, assisted by others, carried on extensive 
studies in the laboratories of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research and in his own cleaning plant at 
Atlanta. The result of these experiments was that 
specifications for a comparatively safe dry cleaning 
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solvent were recommended in 1925. 
This particular fraction cut was 
later approved by the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
and was named Stoddard Solvent 
in honor of Mr. Stoddard’s work in 
its development. The United 
States Bureau of Standards was 
asked to co-operate and detailed 
specifications covering Stoddard 
Solvent were definitely worked out 
and generally adopted. 

Many are the uses of specially 
prepared technical naphthas and 
not a few industries find the use of 
one or more grades of vital import- 
ance in their manufacturing proc- 
ess. As a drying agent, carrying 
vehicle, solvent, cleaner, diluent, or 
reagent, naphtha holds a place of 
importance, the value of which can- 
not be gauged. Several entirely 























new products owe their origin to 
the development of unusual petro- 
leum hydrocarbons. Other commer- 
cial products have been improved in quality and 
lowered in cost, all of which has worked to the benefit 
of industry as a whole. 

Modern refining technique is keeping pace with 
industrial progress and the problems of the modern 
manufacturer are, where service may be rendered, the 
problems of the modern refiner of technical naphthas. 





Potash 


German Potash Syndicate during October shipped 716,599 
doppelzentners (doppelzentner equals 220 pounds), compared 
with 791,518 doppelzentners shipped by October last year, both 
figures in terms of pure potash, bringing Kali-syndikat’s ship- 
ments for the year to 12,211,381 doppelzentners, as compared with 
12,171,591 doppelzentners, during the corresponding period last 
year, all figures including shipments for export. The German 
potash industry mined 13,300,000 metric tons crude potash salts, 
with an average potash content of 13 per cent, in 1929. The 
crude salt yielded 4,730,000 metric tons of refined potash products 
slightly less bulk than the 4,840,000 tons in 1928, but of an aver- 
age potash content of 31.4 per cent, as compared with 29.6 per 
cent in 1928. About 85 per cent of the crude salts was refined in 
1929 in contrast with 80 per cent in 1928. Sales of crude salt 
during this period decreased to 220,000 tons from 247,000 tons. 
The value of the potash production rose from 215,200,000 marks 
in 1928 to 223,300,000 in 1929. The estimated value of the 1929 
by-products sales, exclusive of rock salt, is placed at 15,000,000 
marks additional. 

Societe Mines des Blodelsheim, potash producer in the Alsatian 
Basin and owning the concession of Blodelsheim, is raising its 
capital by 100,000,000 francs, or from 60,000,000 francs to 160, 
000,000 frances, for the purpose of exploiting some recently dis- 
covered potash deposits, situated between Oberbergenheim and 
Meyenheim. The Societe also has increased its productive 
capacity for bromine to 2,300 kilograms per day, and its capacity 
for producing potash at Ste. Therese to 1,200 kilograms per day. 
Further increases in capacity are planned. 
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A control room of a distillation unit in a modern naphtha plant 


In Central Europe 


German chemical foreign trade fell off about 11 per cent during 
the first nine months of the year. Exports of all nitrogen items 
for which figures were available, according to the Department of 
Commerce, were less than for the year previous, ammonium 
sulfate exports falling from 529,000 to about 392,000 tons, and 
calcium nitrate from 389,000 to 250,000 tons. Imports from the 
United States for this period were greater, particularly in benzol, 
phosphate rock and borax ore, and more than make up for the 
lessened tonnages of other chemicals, such as sulfur. 


I. G. and Mont Cenis come to terms over synthetic ammonia 
patent infringement suit brought by I. G. against Mont Cenis 
in 1928, which I. G. lost in the first trial. The Haber-Bosch 
patents, the point of dispute, expired while the suit was in 
progress. After the first adverse decision, I. G. concluded nego- 
tiations for the leasing of plants employing the Mont Cenis 
or Uhde process. Friendly conversations between the litigants 
ended in a settlement of their differences. 


Ammoniakwerk Merseburg, the ‘‘Leunawerk”’ of I. G., the 
world’s largest nitrogen fixation plant, inaugurates 40-hour week 
as temporary measure to avoid reduction in the working forces. 
At the close of September, the hours were cut from 56 to 48 hours, 
restoring employment to 700. 


German steel industry finds certain coal-tar by-products well 
adapted for use as picklers, especially pyridine, quineline, naph- 
tho-quinoline, acridine, and a preparation containing rosin-like 
condensation products. 


Pulp agreement of Germany, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and 
Finland to reduce production by 16 per cent is expected to reduce 
the consumption of salt cake and sulfur required for the industry, 


European zine cartel will hold new meeting at Paris in De- 


cember, making prospect for a successful working plan more 
favorable. 


Fettindustrie Schicht and the Polish Sunlight Co., important 
Polish soap industries, merge. 
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General view of the Newport Company’s plant, Carrollville, Wis. 


“Coal to Dyestufts” 


ILLIONS of years ago when a luxuriant jungle 
of gigantic forests covered the earth, Nature 
laid down the foundation for a series of 

industries which, in their accomplishment of the 
seemingly impossible, rival the works of the magicians 
of all ages. The modern magic-worker, the chemist of 
to-day, taking his sooty materials from the depths of 
the earth, produces the beautiful pastel shades of 
color, duplicates the flavors of the fruits, and exceeds 
Nature herself in the creation of perfumes. To these 
he adds a long list of medicinal compounds and a 
seemingly limitless host of products of industrial and 
commercial value. 

The Newport Company is to-day one of the most 
prominent of these industrial wonder-workers. Begin- 


ning with the crude products arising from the distilla- 
tion of coal, Newport manufactures an almost 
indefinite number and variety of intermediates dyes, 
medicinals, perfumes and miscellaneous articles of 
coal-tar origin. The company’s remarkable growth is 
all the more striking because of the fact that it has 
taken place in the short span of fourteen years. 

In 1916 the French Government suggested to the 
Milwaukee Coke and Gas Company that it enter into 
the manufacture of phenol for war purposes. A 
barren stretch of land was purchased on Lake Michi- 
gan, some fourteen miles south of Milwaukee, and two 
temporary factory buildings were erected employing 
about fifty men. Only a few thousand pounds a day 
of this commodity were produced, but with the 








Research laboratory of the Newport Company, Carrollville, Wis. 
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entrance of this country into the struggle, the plant 
capacity was enlarged to the point where the Newport 
Company, (the chemical subsidiary of the Coke Com- 
pany) was able to deliver daily about one hundred 
and thirty tons of phenol. 


After the War 


Fortunately for the financial interests behind the 
Newport Company and for the American coal-tar 
chemical industry, the leaders of this enterprise were 
men of broad vision and keen business and executive 
ability, not easily discouraged by the “white 
elephant”’ on their hands at the cessation of hostilities. 
In their keen imagination they were able to picture 
a plant of huge proportions engaged in the production 
of intermediates, dyestuffis and pharmaceuticals that 
would insure this country forever against its pre-war 
subservience to foreign domination and control of 
synthetic hydrocarbon chemicals. 


New Products Perfected 


Under the inspiring leadership of Ivan Gubelman 
one product after another was perfected and placed on 
a basis of commercial production. His creative 
genius combined with an almost fanatical insistance on 
absolute correctness for every detail of manufacture 
and an unusual business acumen was to a great degree 
responsible for the rapid development of the company. 
Directly in charge of research, he has expanded the 
Newport line to over three hundred and twenty-five 
finished products. The Carrollville plant buildings 
to-day occupy fifty-one acres on which are located 
forty-three separate structures with a total content 
of eight million five hundred thousand cubic feet and 
a combined floor area of over seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand square feet. Employment is 
afforded to over seven hundred men. 

Shortly after Newport’s entrance in a large way, 
into the manufacture of dyestuffs, arrangements 
were made for the purchase of the American Color 
Manufacturing Company with a small plant and sales 





office at Passaic, N. J., in the very heart of the princi- 
pal textile dyeing center in the country. Elvin H. 
Killheffer, president of the latter company, joined the 
Newport organization and has remained in charge of 
dye sales with headquarters in the East. One of the 
most prominent men in the dyestuffs industry, he has 
contributed to Newport’s phenomenal growth in an 
important and highly constructive way. 


Recent Expansion 


The past few years have witnessed considerable 
expansion of the Newport interests, mainly through 
consolidations and outright purchases. These have 

















More than forty-three separate buildings comprise the present 
Carrollville works 


occurred with great rapidity, but they are only the 
logical steps in a well-balanced and definite plan of 
substantial expansion. Diversification of activities 
has been achieved while an interesting continuity of 
manufacturing processes, which characterizes the 
intermediate, dyestuffs, and coal-tar medicinal fields, 
has been scrupulously maintained, strengthening 
materially the company’s business and financial status. 























Original office building, Passaic plant, Newport Company 
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Naval Stores Works of the Newport Company at Pensacola, Fla. 


In 1929 Newport acquired by purchase the entire 
assets and business of the Rhodia Chemical Company 
with a plant at New Brunswick, N. J., devoted to the 
manufacture of photographic and other organic 
chemical specialties. These products are, of course, 
within the scope of coal-tar chemistry and related 
closely, from both the economic and chemical view- 
point, to the manufacture of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates. This relationship provided a very favorable 
basis for successful exploitation and greatly fortifies 
the competitive position of the company. With the 
acquisition of Rhodia, Newport succeeded to import- 
ant agencies for the sale in the United States of many 
of the products of the Societe des 
Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulene, 
Paris, France, and A. Sorin & Cie, 
Grasse, France, both large and well- 
known producers of aromatic chem- 
icals. 

Shortly after the purchase of 
Rhodia, the Newport Company fur- 
ther diversified its activities by ac- 
quiring approximately seventy per 
cent of the common stock of Acetol Products, Inc., 
with a plant adjoining the New Brunswick plant of 
Rhodia and operated in conjunction with it. The 
Acetol company is primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of specialties for the poultry and animal 
husbandry fields, and of Cel-O-Glass, a light and 
flexible glass substitute. 


Beginnings with Naval Stores 


In 1912 Newport’s predecessor had actively entered 
into the pine wood distillate products field, producing 
‘naval stores.”’ A plant was erected at Bay Minette, 
Ala., for the production of rosin, turpentine and pine 
oil. This original unit has been enlarged repeatedly 
to meet increasing demands made on it, as have the 
plants at Pensacola, Fla., erected in 1916, and at 
DeQuincy, La., built in 1922 and acquired from the 
Acme Products Company in 1928. 


Naval Stores A Major Activity 


From a small beginning the production of rosin 
and turpentine and related commodities has become 
one of the major activities of the company. The com- 
bined annual capacity of Newport’s wood distillation 
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Twenty-six companies have 
advertised continuously in 
Chemical Markets for the 
pastten years. Commemora- 
ting the tenth anniversary of 
the present ownership, we 
are presenting the history of 
each of these companies. 
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department is four hundred and twenty thousand 
trade barrels of rosin, two million three hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons of turpentine, and one million 
four hundred thousand gallons of pine oil. The 
research division of this branch of the Newport 
business has actively engaged in improving and per- 
fecting newer methods and processes and has intro- 
duced scientific control into an industry which form- 
erly operated mostly by rule-of-thumb methods. 
During 1929 the production of pale rosins was begun 
according to processes developed in the company’s 
laboratories. Solros, a specially treated rosin having 
characteristics not possessed by other rosins, was 
introduced and manufactured by a 
patented process. Through 
the direct ownership of naval stores 
producing units, Newport not only 
achieved a splendid diversification 
of interests but also assures a per- 
manent source of raw commodities 
essential in many of its manufac- 
turing processes. 

The nucleus of a new and interest- 
ing department was established in 1928 with the 
organization of the Armstrong-Newport Company. 
After considerable research by the chemists of the com- 
pany, working in conjunction with the technical 
department of the Armstrong Cork Company, an 
insulating board was perfected made from the ex- 
tracted wood chips obtained as a by-product in the 
manufacture of rosin and turpentine. The first unit 
of a plant at Pensacola was placed in operation and 
is owned by the two companies, Newport supervising 
the manufacturing and Armstrong marketing the 
product. 


Solvents and Detergents 


In the field of solvents and detergents the name of 
Newport has been known since 1923, when the manu- 
facturing of hexalin, tetralin, decalin and isopropyl 
alcohol was begun under processes obtained from 
Germany. Additional items have been added from 
time to time at the Carrollville plant and the opera- 
tions of this department are conducted by wholly 
owned subsidiaries—the Newport Manufacturing 
Company and the Newport-Pott Company. 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF" 


NEWPORT 
COLORS 


“Coal to Dyestuff’’ 


From this time forward, whenever Newport colors 


are advertised, there will appear the slogan, “Coal 
to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it bears 
a message of the utmost importance to every dye- 
stuff consumer the world over. In three words it 
epitomizes the following pregnant facts: 


The Newport organization owns its own coal mines. 
It mines its cwn coal. 


It makes its own coke from its own coal in its own 
by-product ovens. 


It distills its own crudes from its own coal tar. 


5. It develops its own intermediates from its own 
crudes. 


6. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors from its 
own intermediates. 


wp 


In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufacturer of 
dyestuffs in America which owns and controls every 
step in production from the time the coal leaves 
the mine till the finished product is shipped. 


This happy, condition means to us a uniform and 
assured supply of raw materials, and a single great 
organization to handle every manufacturing process. 
To consumers it means that we have no one with 
whom to divide responsibility—that we must stand 
squarely behind every Newport product. Is it any 
wonder that Newport Dyestuffs are Standard? 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Newport Chemical Works advertisement appearing in 
Drvua and CHEMICAL MARKETS ten years ago 


Newport has always appropriated lavishly, but 
wisely, for research, looking upon large expenditures 
not in the light of money spent but rather as a capital 
investment. As the operations developed from the 
humble beginnings at Carrollville in 1918, Newport 
engaged the services of distinguished chemists. 
Through this contact the financial men in the company 
soon realized that an unusual opportunity was at 





Edwin H. Killheffer, (left) and Ivan Gubelman, (right) 
Vice-presidents of the Newport Company 


hand for developing business which would at once be a 
great national asset in time of peace and a bulwark of 
defense and security to the nation in time of war. 

From the few temporary buildings commenced as 
& war-time necessity the Newport interests have 
expanded to a commanding pre-eminence in the 
chemical industry. Newport has had a very con- 
siderable share in the emancipation of this country on 
the question of dyes. The Newport Company and 
Newport chemicals exert an important influence in 
hundreds of fields of industrial endeavor and the most 
remarkable aspect is the fact that all this has taken 
place in a little over a decade. “Coal to Dyestuffs” 
and ‘Newport All the Way” are slogans known 
throughout the world. 





“No Sulfur Shortage’ in the November issue unfortunately 
contained a number of errors which we hasten to correct im- 
mediately so that they do not lead to further misinformation. 
“On page 478, the statement was made that Freeport Texas 
acquired the Boling Dome sector. Texas Gulf Sulphur is the 
only company operating in this section. 2. While the experi- 
mental work on the Frasch system of sulfur mining occurred 
principally in 1891, as stated, it was not until 1903 that the 
system was in commercial use on a large scale. 3. The captions 
to the illustrations on page 477 employed the term brine instead 
of molten sulfur and might create the impression that the 
sulfur was contaminated with common salt. Under the Frasch 
system it is physically impossible for the sulfur which comes to 
the surface to contain any brine. 4. Several sulfur authorities 
have advised that, generally speaking, foreign sulfur deposits do 
not require metallurgical treatment, except in the case of pyrites. 
5. The Freeport Sulphur Company is the operating company for 
Freeport Texas and not its predecessor. 6. The total world 
tonnage has increased 100 per cent in the last seven years and 
not one hundred fold as stated. Finally prices in foreign coun- 
tries are established by the Sulphur Export Corporation. Amer- 
ican producers are permitted to participate in the Export 
Corporation under the permission granted by the Webb-Pomerene 
Law. 
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Acetate of Lime 
Market Weakens 


ITH the exception of copper and its salts 

acetate of lime has exhibited perhaps the 

most distressive weakness in the face of the 
present business recession. As late as May of this 
year the price on acetate of lime was being firmly 
held at $4.50 a hundredweight. On October tenth 
leading producers were freely offering material at 
$2.00: a decline of over fifty per cent in four short 
months. No chemical quotations prevailing during 
the year disclose any reduction that even closely 
parallels this sudden and severe drop. 

Few industrial chemicals indeed are influenced to- 
day by so diverse adverse complications as is acetate 
of lime. Hampered severely from within by its own 
limitations and fighting vigorous competition from 


without, acetate’s difficult position has been further 
aggravated by the present slump in normal tonnages 
of acetic acid. 

The manufacture and sale of acetate of lime is a 
complex problem involving as it does, not simply the 
production of one product but several. The markets 
for methanol, charcoal, and wood-tar distillates have 
a direct bearing on the lime market as all four com- 
modities are produced in the same operation. <A 
brief examination of existing conditions in each of 
these markets soon discloses the severity of the 
problem facing the producers of acetate of lime. 

While it is true that methanol consumption is in- 
creasing, this fact has been more than offset by the 
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The ups and downs of acetate of lime prices show up graphically like the New York sky-line and represent changes as violent 
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several uses—notably of a chemical character—the 
concensus of opinion is that synthetic material is more 
satisfactory. It is difficult to arrive at actual pro- 
duction costs on natural methanol and hence haz- 
ardous to guess how far producers from hardwood 
can go in competition with the synthetic product; 
but the statement of Dr. Per K. Frolich, on the oc- 
easion of his Grasselli Medal address, that synthetic 
methanol can be manufactured for 20¢ a gallon must 
be taken seriously. With methanol now selling at 
38¢ it must be significant that synthetic material can 
be made at a price almost half of the selling price 
now existing. 

Comparison of production figures for methanol 
from wood distillation and synthetic manufacture 
during the current year indicates the market is now 
fairly equally divided between the two methods and 
it must be remembered that methanol synthetically 
produced was front page newspaper news but two 
years ago. 

METHANOL PRODUCTION 
(in gallons) 


Natural 
Stocks, end 
1930 Production Shipments of month 
SPER NE Ve oaks Qe eke ehcereare 248,723 425,071 695,155 
1 ]03 51 ee ee 394,647 451,173 638,258 
4) | a 398,476 522,153 514,705 
EMRIs 40 oredecs, Sc cttclmatneeiteras 424,295 530,584 408,764 
1S ee ee ee ee ee 373,780 407,940 374,803 
AIG A: hets. 5 Bopha ala ener 376,205 441,870 309,587 
“| ey ee aa eee ene ae 265,509 356,274 218,532 
RECUR oie Shia Seen Satan eas 275,712 310,215 184,107 
WEDCOMINOE. 552 fg Sis oe 201,663 365,927 20,346 
Total (9 mos:)........+. BORO SSUZOF 2.2: ..% 
Synthetic 
Stocks, end 
1930 Production Shipments of month 
ECSU UL nh oe 464,423 411,892 572,638 
WGWBUREY 055728 ich hoc at ee 445,418 387,694 630,362 
PUMSRTRR Bere 38 her Se Sin a Sra: See, 483,27 599,738 657,173 
April.................... 506,936 389,145 795,435 
}, 11) CR RR eo aN Se eae 576,973 420,796 951,611 
DR cc ck: 555,620 298,384 ‘1,208,847 
APR  ee rae orca ciataec oto cmtng o 405,375 259,971 1,354,252 
PUREE sess Oe ee ower ig Sets 427,832 475,458 1,306,625 
POOP CCHE OE isin cue tiesideshtes 488,063 622,094 1,172,595 
Total (9 mos.).......... 4,353,914 3,865,172 
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The use of charcoal is rapidly decreasing, and it 
is in wood-tar that the natural producers may find 
the answer to generally reduced selling prices. No 
less an authority than K. N. Cederquist, prominent 
foreign wood chemical producer, has had this to say 
about wood-tars, “If I might be permitted a criticism 
of the American industry I would point out that they 
have neglected the opportunities hidden in wood-tars 
and considered them wholly as a nuisance.” 

Price records of the last twenty-five years disclose 
the fact that, allowing for increased labor costs and 
other fixed charges, which proportionally are and have 
been much greater during the past decade, acetate 
of lime is today selling very close to the low figure 
for the last quarter century. In 1908, 1909, 1914, 
and again in 1921, lime sold at $1.50 a hundredweight. 
It is interesting to note in the light of present business 
conditions that all of these years were ones of trade 
recession. In 1905, 1910, 1913, 1915, 1919, and 1920 
the price fluctuated around $2.00 and it is necessary 
to go back eight years to 1922 to find lime selling at 
its present figure. 

In the first nine months of this year shipments 
have failed to balance production. Each succeeding 
month has witnessed an increase in stocks on hand, 
and for the first five months producers were apparently 
making little effort to attune production to actual 
sales. Accordingly, a large accumulation plagues 
manufacturers who are now finding difficulty to un- 
load into consuming channels. Stocks at the first 
of the year totaled in round figures fifteen and a half 
million pounds. By October this figure had been 
doubled, the actual total of reserve stocks amounting 
to 31,361,885 pounds and valued at $628,000 on the 
basis of the present price of two dollars. 

The significance of this fact becomes more readily 
apparent when comparison is made with stock figures 
for the past three years, in each case as of the end of 
September. In 1927, 19,451,958 pounds; 1928, 
3,133,979 pounds and 1929 only 1,241,010 pounds 
were in reserve. 

This surplus problem has been further aggravated 
by a large increase in importations this year. In fact 
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The figures at the left are in millions of pounds 








up to June 17th amounted to 13,825,814 pounds, 
valued at $569,022 as compared with 9,167,657 pounds 
valued at $382,022 for the same period in 1929. The 
points of origin and their totals are as follows: 


First Second First 
quarter quarter half, 1930 
Locessvesses 2,909,187 2,924,792 5,833,979 
Yugoslavia and Albania...... 2,268,345 1,338,688 3,607,033 
Germany .....465...2..000.00 M28O784 1870713 3)120457 
REMY SA icries ch Se Rls 


oo: 


539,392 185,690 725,082 
tele Cel 1T, ar oees 0 | Ye 462,992 
United Kingdom............ 76,271 76,271 


Total (/n pounds)......... 7,505,931 6,319,883 13,825,814 


These statistics for 1930, the Government warns, 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 

Actual production of acetate January amounted to 
11,798,080 pounds while shipments were only 3,920,- 
517 pounds, a surplus in one month of 7,877,563 
pounds. While succeeding months have shown a 
better balance than this, each one has added to the 
total of excess stock on hand as the accompanying 
chart shows. The figures for actual production, ship- 
ments and stocks for the first nine months of 1930 
are as follows: 


ACETATE OF LIME 








1930 Production Shipments Stocks 
en 11,798,080 3,920,517 15,535,661 
oc. ee 9,682,747 4,615,818 20,814,289 
March............... 11,162,394 8,086,738 24,097,591 
Pa arse Gunes eoks 9,770,567 6,734,037 27,146,030 
May................. 8,177,251 6,787,379 *28,593,123 
June................. 6,296,967 5,681,595 *29,232,866 
July................. 8,991,753 *3,780,515 *29,449,244 
August............... 4,660,045 3,503,415 30,732,870 
September............ 4,954,640 4,325,016 31,361,885 

Total (9 mos.)...... 70,494,444 47,308,630 





Naturally the weakness in the acetate price has 
been translated into reductions in acetic acid. It 
would be perhaps more correct to say that competi- 
tion in acetic acid between natural and synthetic 
producers has forced lowering prices in the acetate 
of lime industry. Manufacturers using lime to make 
the acid have found cheaper raw material essential in 
the face of competition from synthetic producers keen 
to obtain a share of the restricted tonnages of acetic 
acid. On January Ist twenty-eight per cent acetic, in 
carloads, in barrels, was quoted at $3.88 a hundred 
pounds. November 8th the price reached $2.60, a 
reduction of thirty-three per cent. 


While the competitive position of acetic acid has 
heightened each year since the introduction of syn- 
thetic acid production in the United States in 1928, 
there is little likelihood, at least from present indica- 
tions, of its superseding the acetate of lime method. 
Producers of acetate of lime have made notable im- 
provements in their process in the past. For many 
years the chief source of concern was the possibility 
of the depletion of the hardwood forests. This danger 
has been greatly overcome by the introduction of the 
twenty year cycle of operation by companies situated 
in Pennsylvania and New York. This system of 
reforestation forestalls any possibility of wood 
shortage. 

The invention of the Stafford continuous retort de- 
veloped by the Ford and Eastman companies has 
introduced important economies in operation. Finally 
the success of the Brewster and Suida processes for 
the production of acid directly has greatly strength- 
ened the competitive position of natural acid manufac- 
turers. 

When considering what may appear to be excessive 
stocks of lime, it was to be borne in mind that acetic 
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One of the two synthetic acetic acid plants on the North American continent 
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acid is consumed in the largest quantities directly or 
indirectly in several industries that have felt the 
present recession most severely. The rayon industry, 
for example, is understood to operate this year at but 
fifty per cent of capacity, and the lacquer makers, 
through the slackness of the motor industry, have 
likewise been particularly hard hit. 

Plainly, the normal trend in acetic acid consump- 
tion is decidedly upward. The use of rayon, varnish, 
lacquers, plasters, the synthetic production of indigo 
will certainly expand further and unless further 
threats are made from some process as yet not de- 
veloped or operating on a commercial scale involving 
fermentation or high pressures or a combination of 
both, it is safe to predict that a large proportion of 
our acetic acid production will continue to be made 
by or from acetate of lime for a long time to come. 
That possibilities in these directions exist of course 
is known, and considerable research work is doubtless 
being carried on along these lines at the present time. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION ACETIC ACID 


Pounds Value 
Year Pounds for Sale Dollars 
POO A8t ois eae es 64,175,275 53,516,597 4,264,044 
1 127 Sa ae ae ee 39,074,244 34,544,812 1,790,857 
Poe eee rere 62,133,245 57,652,129 4,154,838 
ey eee oe 64,845,347 63,502,986 3,845,802 
DORI ices te eerie 95,933,705 76,432,005 5,523,752 

ACETATE OF LIME 
Tons 

ere ee cry 84,478 76,955 2,682,232 
MRR a aoc eiaris os NS 30,658 27,724 737,018 
asic vies isreanees 80,788 72,294 4,763,403 
hai einetaee sens 81,723 72,562 3,437,384 
PPh 0 sksaweseneus oT eee 4,021,292 





Washington 


American Manganese Producers Association files a brief with 
Treasury Department asking an embargo against Russian 
manganese ore imports. The brief discussed “dumping” by the 
Russian Government and took issue with the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, which asked a continuation of Russian imports at 
the summer hearings on Russian manganese, alleging that the 
steel industry had purchased manganese abroad for higher prices 
than it would have had to pay for the product in the domestic 
market. Bainbridge Colby and Charles Evans Hughes were 
quoted, among others, as to why Russia should not be recognized 
politically. The manganese producers asked that Russian 
“dumping”’ be barred as an act of national defense. Frederick H. 
Payne, Assistant Secretary of War, and Major Alfred Hobley, 
War Department, speaking before the annual convention of the 
manganese producers, stressed the importance of manganese from 
a military point of view. 


A bill authorizing government operation of the Muscle Shoals 
power and fertilizer project has become a distinct possibility 
since the withdrawal of Representative Bertrand H. Snell’s 
opposition to a vote in the House as a move to avert a special 
session of the new Congress. Several other prominent Republi- 
cans, who like the representative from New York, have insisted 
on some form of private operation of the plant, are said to have 
indicated that they might vote for government operation. 
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» cusses simplification at November 19 meeting. 
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Associations 


An immediate educational campaign to aggressively sell to 
4,000,000 farmers not now using fertilizer kinds and quantities 
they can use to their economic 
advantage was urged by Sec- 
retary Charles J. Brand at the 
National Fertilizer Association 
convention at Atlanta, Nov. 11. 
That trade opportunities are 
being neglected was pointed out 
by F. C. Nichols, managing 
editor, Capper Farm Press, who 
stressed the need of higher effi- 
ciency in distribution. The neces- 
sity for a readjusted agriculture 
in the South was presented by 
A. F. Lever, staff member, 
Federal Farm Board. Dr. Brad- 
ford A. Knapp, president, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., discussed the credit and financial outlook in the 
cotton belt. President L. W. Rowell addressed the convention on 
industry problems. Most of the back-stage business was con- 
cerned with discussing how the organization could be run more 
efficiently and economically. 


L. W. Rowell 


Vegetable oils will be extracted in the future by the solvent 
process instead of by hydraulic power, predicted C. F. Eddy, 
Prosco Oils Corp., Norfolk, Va., at American Oil Chemists’ 
Society meeting November 14 in Chicago. Many other problems 
involved in the utilization of fats and oils in food manufacture, 
baking and the soap industry were discussed. 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association executive com- 
mittee at November 12 session decides upon Atlantic City as 1931 
convention headquarters, dispenses with Southern zone confer- 
ence for 1931, and chooses Victoria, B. C. for Western zone con- 
vention, July 8-10. 


New York Section, American Chemical Society, at Dec. 5 
meeting, Havemeyer Hall, Columbia University, hears T. A. 
Boyd, of the research laboratories, General Motors Corp., Detroit 
on ‘Recent Advances in the Chemistry of Motor Fuels.” 


Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association, held 
December 8-10 in New York, discusses labelling of disinfectants 
and insecticides, trade practices, and hears reports on research 
into pyrethrum and on liquid insecticides. 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, New 
York section, was shown at recent meeting apparatus having 
almost human ability in producing an infinite number of designs 
in a variety of color combinations. 


Electrochemical Society announces that Weston Fellowship in 
Electrochemistry is open to candidates who have completed a 
course and received a degree from some college, university or 
technical institution. 


American Paint & Varnish Manufacturers’ Association dis- 
Next annual 
meeting is scheduled for December 2-3, 1931 in Chicago. 


Chicago Drug and Chemical Association will hold its annual 
Christmas banquet and party at the Stevens Hotel December 18. 


Drug and Chemical Section, New York Board of Trade, hears 
Dr. Frank M. Surface at November 13 meeting. 
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@ You may or may not be in the market 
for a new plant. Maybe you think you 


don’t need a new one, but actually do! 


This booklet of ‘S101 Questions,”’ in- 
tended primarily to help the manufac- 
turer who is face to face with a building 
project, also raises questions, the an- 
swers to which, are important to many 
manufacturers who have new building 
operations farthest from their minds. 


The correct answer to the Ist, 10th, or 


33rd question of the ‘101° is the solu- 





tion to many profitless business situa- 
tions in industry to-day. 


Just recently Austin was awarded the 
design and construction of the world’s 
first windowless factory—a $1,500,000 
plant. Question 58 introduces one of 
the factors which lead to this revolu- 
tionary step. 

Ideas are the life blood of industry. A 
single idea from this booklet may mean 
much to you. 
for the asking. 


A personal copy is yours 
Wire, phone or write— 


no obligation, of course. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


N 


PITTSBURGH 


THE ~ 
AUSTIN METHOD T 


Engineers and Builders - 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEWARK DETROIT CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND THE AUSTIN COMPANY of TEXAS: DALLAS. 
HE AUSTIN COMPANY of CALIFORNIA, LTD.: LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND and SAN FRANCISCO 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY LTD., TORONTO and VANCOUVER, (B. C.) 


Cleveland 


EW YORK 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— 1 You may send, marked for my personal attention, a copy of “‘101 Questions”’ 


We are interested in a 


Individual 





iss ininiicnicriicasisiiiivrcicdencgaiaabiznmll sq. ft. 
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IDESPREAD use of oxy-acetylene welding and 
of oxy-acetylene welded equipment in the 
chemical industry is understandable when 
their contribution to economy and efficiency in the 
production, maintenance or repair of chemical equip- 
ment is appreciated. 
Oxy-acetylene welding produces 
a joint that is strong, permanently 
dependable, highly resistant to 
corrosion, and easy to enamel. 
For chemical vessels, piping, or 
heavy duty machinery, it has 
obvious advantages. The ox- 
welded joint can be made as strong 
as, or stronger than, the parent 
metal because, formed by fusing 
together the parts to be joined, it 
is independent of mechanical de- 
vices for its strength. Smooth and 


Right No. 1. Oxwelded aluminum agitator 
Below No. 2. Welded pressure vessels 

























OX WELDING 


Efficiency 
OY and 


Economy 


By J. P. Waters 


The Linde Air Products Company 


solid, it is no more subject to corrosion than is any 
other part of the equipment upon which it is used. 

It is doubly economical. It reduces installation or 
manufacturing costs because it can be made quickly 
and without use of expensive mechanical fittings. It 
reduces maintenance and replace- 
ment costs by increasing the life 
of equipment. Executives eager 
to operate their plants with max- 
imum efficiency will materially 
simplify their task by specifying 
oxwelding as follows: 

1. In the purchase of standard 
equipment of welded construction. 

2. In designing special equip- 
ment to be fabricated according 
to specifications by outside manu- 
facturers. 


Size is no deterrent in the economical and 


efficient use of oxwelding. Photograph 3 
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3. In having equipment, piping, and accessories 
fabricated by the plant welding department. 

4. In maintenance and repair operations. 

5. In demolition of obsolete machinery or structures. 

6. In producing equipment for small-scale develop- 
ment work. 

At the present time, a wide variety of standard 
chemical equipment is of welded construction. For 

































No. 4. Oxwelding played an important part 
in the erection of this unit 


the processing, storage, and trans- 
portation of food products, pharma- 
ceuticals, and fine chemicals that 
would be contaminated by contact 
with metal, enamel-lined equip- 
ment is extensively used. The steel 
base to which the vitreous enamel 
is fused is fabricated with oxwelded 
joints because this type of joint 
will best take the enamel. 

Other standard equipment of 
welded construction includes heat 
exchangers; condensers; stills and 
jacketed kettles, including those of 
copper, nickel and Monel metal; 
indirect heating systems using cir- 
culation of hot oil; jacketed piping; 
storage tanks, drums and shipping 
containers of various types. 

The pieces of equipment most frequently designed 
by the plant engineer and sent to outside manufac- 
turers for fabrication are tanks, pressure and reaction 
vessels. 


No. 6 
Strength is imparted 
to joints when oz- 
welding is employed 


Tanks and Drums 


Tanks are made in many shapes and sizes and for 
& wide range of pressures. One chemical plant is 
using, with remarkable success, oxwelded atmospheric 
pressure tanks which measure 10 ft. in diameter by 
25 ft. in height. Thousands of oxwelded steel drums 
operating at higher pressures are in use in all parts of 
the country. When it is necessary to construct tanks 
of material more highly resistant to corrosion than 
steel but lacking in its desirable physical properties, 
these properties can be added by making an oxwelded 
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steel vessel and lining it with the corrosion-resisting 
material. Steel is very sturdy structurally; and ox- 
welding provides a continuity of surface which enables 
the steel support to function to best advantage. The 
lining may be glass, enamel, hard or soft rubber, lead 
or other metals. 


Perfect Joints Essential 


The vapor pressures of many raw, intermediate, or 
finished materials in this industry are high enough to 
demand that they be stored in pressure vessels even 
at ordinary temperatures. This volatility is very often 
closely coupled with flammability, making perfect 
joints absolutely essential. The procedure for ox- 
welding these pressure vessels has been so carefully 
developed that hundreds of such tanks are in operation 
at pressures up to 300 lb. per sq. in. In photograph 
No. 1 several such tanks are shown 
just before installation. They are 
7 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. long. 
The steel plates in the sides are 
1% in. thick. The desirable fea- 
tures in these tanks are strength 
and soundness adequate to prevent 
leakage of flammables under pres- 
sure. 


Compared with the number of 
unit processes intended to prepare 
materials for reaction or subse- 
quently to refine them to specifica- 
tions, the number in which chem- 
ical reaction actually takes place is 
comparatively small. Most chem- 





No. 6. Welding is the most satisfactory method of 
joining steel piping 


ical reactions are between liquids, or between gases and 
liquids. 

Photograph 4 illustrates an oxwelded reaction 
vessel used in effecting reaction between liquids at a 
pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. and at a temperature of 
400°F. These vessels, insulated because of the 
temperature of operation, are built of 34 inch steel 
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MAGNESITE GUMS AND WAXES TALC 
BORIC ACID CHLORATE OF SODA BORAX 
NAPHTHALENE CAUSTIC SODA, SOLID AND FLAKE TA-TO-LAC 

BLEACHING POWDER CARBONATE OF POTASH LARVACIDE 
BUTYL PROPIONATE CALCINED AND HYDRATED CAUSTIC POTASH 
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Left, Per K. Frolich, head 
of the Standard Oil De- 
i f , a ‘velopment Co.’s chemical 

gi) i ee ate research laboratories, re- 
ee ne eon oo ceives the Grasselli Medal 
i\ 4 d M\"y vi vy ? for his research work on 

th Ab ge , 





high pressure synthesis. 











CHEMICAL|]I 


Photographic Record 


Prof. J. H. Matthews, 
eminent chemical ex- 
pert in criminal 





matters, speaks at 
ACS, meeting, 
Oberlin College, Nov. 1 


Chemists of the Ohio 
section, inspecting 
bronze tablet on Hall 
House, the former home 
of the discoverer of the 
modern method for pro- 
ducing aluminum 


Recently constructed synthetic acetic acid plant of the Distillers Co., Ltd., located at Hull, and the first plant of this type in England 
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NEWS REEL 


of Chemical Activities 


RPS ARCH 


Right, Arthur D. 
Little,president, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
is awarded the Perkin 
medal in recognition 





of his outstanding 
contributions to the 
field of chemical 


science 





Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., 
celebrates twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of 
the company. E. M. Bobst, 
president, on the steps of the 


Company’ s building at 


Nutley, N. J. 





A philanthropist (George Eastman) sits for the sculptor. Bust 
when finished is to be placed in London Dental 
Clinic endowed by Mr. Eastman 
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Display of artificial textile fabrics exhibited at the Southern 
Textile Exposition 























MERRIMAC 
CHEMICALS 
| INCLUDE 
a 
Acetic Acid 
1 Ammonia Alum 
| Battery Acid 
Belt Cement 
Butyl Acetate 
| Ethyl Acetate 
| Glauber’s Salt 
Lacquers 





Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Nitre Cake 
Salt Cake 
Sulfuric Acid 
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A complete list of Merrimac acids, lacquers, and other industrial 
chemicals furnished upon request. 


4 > y 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CoMPANY. INC. 
| Works 148 State Street. Boston. Mass. ojic: 
| EVERETT, MASS. A Division of 148 STATE ST., BOSTON 


ea __}| WOBURN, MASS. - 10 E. goth ST., NEW YORK 
Monsanto Chemical Works 

















plate and are 4 ft. in diameter and 25 ft. long. The 
piping which connects all this equipment is also 
oxwelded throughout. 

In the class of reactions in which gases and liquids 
are contacted, there is a decided necessity for the 
tightness possible with oxwelded construction. The 
oxwelded steel vessel in photograph 3 is designed to 
operate at 75 lb. per sq. in. pressure at atmospheric 
temperatures. Since it has been in operation, periodic 
tests and inspections have revealed that it is most 
satisfactory in both corrosion-resistance and mechan- 
ical strength. There are other pieces of equipment in 
which gases and liquids react for the purpose of 
removing undesirable constituents from the gases or 
vapors. Photograph 8 shows a scrubber made with 
oxwelded joints. The smaller piece on the right is an 
entrainment separator of sheet lead. This illustration 
shows the reinforcement required to support such a 
construction. 


Aluminum Easy to Weld 


Aluminum is another metal which has found con- 
siderable application in the chemical industry. It is 
used to a large extent because of its corrosion-resist- 
ance to nitric and acetic acids; also because it obviates 
the possibility of colored impurities in products whose 
color is of primary importance. Aluminum can be 
welded as readily as can any other metal. Manganese, 
silicon and other metals have been alloyed with 
aluminum to give variations in properties. These 
alloys also weld readily and are useful for distillation 
equipment and condensers. This type of equipment 
is very important in the industry. Photograph 2 
shows an aluminum agitator with heat exchange 
surface built into it. 


od 4 





The metallurgist has found that he can enhance 
the properties of carbon steel by adding chromium or 
nickel, or both. These metals tend to give an alloy 
with increased resistance to chemical corrosion, 
resistance to oxidation at elevated temperatures, and 
high mechanical strength at elevated temperatures. 
These alloys can be oxwelded successfully. Nickel and 
its alloys, also used extensively in this industry, can be 
oxwelded by following the proper procedure for this 
metal. 

In designing special equipment for welding, it is 
generally advisable to consult a welding service 
engineer before undertaking any extensive work. This 
engineer, acquainted with the practical aspects of 
production welding, can, by making certain that the 
designs are practical from the standpoint of the 
fabricating shop, do much to prevent delay and 
unnecessary expense. 

Oxwelded construction is being used extensively in 
the fabrication of absorbers, condensers, stills, auto- 
claves, scrubbers and fractionating columns. 


In the Plant Welding Department 


It is in the plant’s own welding department that the 
oxy-acetylene process is most useful. Here, with 
proper facilities, much necessary equipment can be 
fabricated. The of a well-organized plant 
welding shop cannot be overestimated, especially at 


value 


times when it is impossible to buy standard apparatus 
to suit special needs. 

The greatest single duty of the plant welding 
department, however, probably will be in the installa- 
tion of piping (Photograph 5). Pipe, as a means of 
fluid handling, is vitally important in the chemical 
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No. 7. Aluminum pipe specials fabricated by oxwelding 
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One battery of twenty Shriver Filter Presses in the Port Colborne Refinery 


35 SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 
in the 
International Nickel Co’s Port Colborne 
Electrolytic Nickel Refinery 


Ge Filter Presses represent an important part in the 








metallurgical operations of this large electrolytic nickel 


refinery. Thirty-five Shriver Filter Presses are in use 
in this plant. 


If you have a filtration problem, let Shriver filtration en- 
gineers, assist you. Their knowledge and experience are at 


your service. No charge or obligation, of course. Your 
inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N. J. 


A rib tee PRESS FOR EVER Y PURPOSE 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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industry. The broadest classification of chemical 
plant piping is that of process piping. 

Where resistance to corrosion is not a necessary 
quality, the low cost and splendid physical properties 
of steel pipe make it most generally useful. A typical 
example of the use of oxwelded steel pipe in a chemical 
plant is seen in Photo- 
graph 6. In this installa- 
tion, the happy balance 
of compactness, flexibil- 
ity, and accessibility 
could never have been 
established without ox- 
welded construction. 
This illustrates the prac- 
tice of installing flanged 
joints at convenient 
points to permit easy 
dismantling of the line 
when necessary. The 
supports for the entire 
line also were oxwelded. 

A chemical plant 

needed 10-ft. lengths of 
welded aluminum pipe 
10-in. in diameter and 
3/16 in. in wall thick- 
ness. Unable to pur- 
chase such pipe ready 
made, the executives de- 
cided to have it fabri- 
cated from aluminum 
sheet. With the assist- 
tance of a welding serv- 
ice operator who in- 
structed him in alu- 
minum welding technique, the plant welder success- 
fully produced the pipe and all necessary specials, 
shown in Photograph 7. 
» Chutes, gear guards or other sheet metal equipment 
is easily made with the welding and cutting blowpipes. 
Such devices cost little but add immeasurably to the 
efficiency and safety of a plant. 





For Repair and Maintenance 


In the repair and maintenance of chemical equip- 
ment, the applications of the oxy-acetylene process 
are practically limitless. For instance: A large chem- 
ical company was having trouble with repairs on the 
rotors of its induction motors. The copper bars that 
run longitudinally on the rotor persisted in breaking 
loose from the copper end rings that connected them. 
The ordinary method of repair was to make several 
light sheet metal rings pierced with holes for the bars 
to project through and soft solder them to the bars. 

This method was unsatisfactory. When a heavy 
load was put on the motor, the heat generated melted 
the solder. The superintendent of the plant explained 
this to a welding engineer who immediately suggested 
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No. 8. Scrubber with oxwelded joints 
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that the ends of the bars be bronze-welded to a heavy 
copper ring and demonstrated how it might be done. 

In this job the high thermal conductivity of the 
copper ring made it impossible to heat the pieces 
adequately with a single blowpipe. Therefore, 
two blowpipes were used, oned with small welding 
head to keep the ring 
warm, the other with a 
large head for the actual 
welding. This worked 
satisfactorily, and 57 
welds, each % in. long, 
one for each bar of the 
rotor, were made in only 
25 minutes. To insure 
thorough penetration, 
the welding was done in 
a vertical position; this 
allowed the bronze to 
flow freely. Excess flux 
was cleaned off when the 
job was completed. The 
work was a success. 

In another plant, a 
turpentine still with its 
caulked and riveted 
seams opened by the 
action of heat. Instead 
of discarding it or at- 
tempting to patch it, the 
owners sealed the rup- 
ture by bronze-welding 
and made the still actu- 
ally stronger than it was 
when new. 

When new developments or increased business 
render machinery or structures obsolete, the problem 
of demolishing and removing them is important, 
especially if they are made of heavy castings or 
structural steel. It is here that the cutting blowpipe 
is extremely valuable. The cutting jet of oxygen 
severs even the heaviest plate with remarkable speed. 
Its use to reduce awkward parts to convenient size 
not only saves time but also increases their scrap value. 

Before a new process or a new piece of equipment is 
placed in operation, it should first be tried out on a 
small scale, using instead of glass laboratory 
equipment the actual materials of construction, to 
determine just how the process or machine will work 
in actual operation. 





Many plants, in constructing 
models for this purpose, use the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe to fabricate the parts. In these models, actual 
performance conditions can be studied; and if altera- 
tions in the equipment are necessary, they can be 
made easily with the welding and cutting blowpipes. 
This practice costs practically nothing, but it may 
save thousands of dollars by preventing errors in 
design. 
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FILTERING CRYSTALLINE MATERIALS 
WITH THE DOoRRCO SALT FILTER 


Here is a totally enclosed, ruggedly built Filter designed espe- 
cially to handle salt and similar materials. The internal-drum 
construction of the Dorrco makes it particularly suited to such 
work. The closed drum makes a compact unit, which can be easily 
insulated, if necessary. Pre-heated air can be drawn through the 
cake without undue heat losses. The result is a free discharging, 
low-moisture cake. 


The distinctive construction of the Dorrco allows the filtering 
medium to be freshened up and rejuvenated during every cycle. 
Cloth life is long. When a change is necessary, it can be made 
in a few moments, as the filter shell is made up of a number 


of interchangeable panels. 


Get the story of this advanced type Filter from our nearest 
office. Ask for information on the Dorrco Salt Filter. 






The Dorrco Salt Filter is a fully demonstrated 
machine. Installations have been in service 
for varying periods ranging up to two years. 
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A small Dorrco Salt Filter 
used for testing work. 





: ORRCOs 
DENVER, COLO. LONDON 
1009 17th Street ' The Dorr Company, Ltd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Abford news — Rd., 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
BERLIN 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. ENGINEERS Dorr Gesellschaft m.b. H, 
ielganstr, ° 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Miners Bank Building PARIS 


Societe Dorr et Cie 


gATANTA.GA. = INVESTIGATION TESTS. ~—«dDESIGN. = EQUIPMENT —ss urea Bp 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A, 
TORONTO, ONT. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA TOKYO, JAPAN E. L. Bateman 
330 Bay St. Crossle & Duff Pty., Ltd., 360 Collins Street Andrews & George Co., Inc., Central P. O. Box F-23 Locarno House 
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afety Devices 
or Unfirea Pressure Equipment 


By M. E. Bonyun 


Maintenance Engineer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


FULL and comprehensive treat- 
ment of this subject might well 
begin with a discussion of de- 
sign. But, since the design of pressure 
vessels is a master subject unto itself 
and requires abler hands, the writer 
proposes to let the weight of this paper 


fall upon the ‘‘safe handling of unfired pressure vessels 
and equipment.’”’ However, he cannot permit the 
whole subject of design to be passed up without at 
least displaying a few warning signs, which must be 
of interest to all interested in safety engineering. 


*Presented at National Safety Council at Pittsburgh 





Industrial chemistry’s 
newest tool—high pres- 
sure—necessitates a 
revision of standard 
safety practices in 
chemical plants. 


(1) Beware of the homemade pressure 
vessels—be they air receivers, process 
tanks discharged by air, or hot water 
tanks—especially if this apparatus is 
steam jacketed. 

(2) Single-riveted-lap-joint construc- 
tion, both horizontal and vertical 


seams, should always be avoided for pressure service. 
The joint efficiency is not much better than 50 per 
cent when new, and this construction should be used 
for storage only. 

(3) The welded-lap-joint is a poor type of construc- 
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Illustrating correct safety blow valves on a digester employed in the manufacture of paper. 
Hand wheel should be located outside of the blow room 
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MAKE DELIVERED QUALITY SURE 


LL of the care taken to produce the fine quality of your product may be lost effort if that quality 

is not preserved until the product is used. After your product is made and until it is used, its 
quality may be adversely affected by dust, dirt, odors, moisture or water. Such changes may cancel 
your production and sales efforts. 


Complete 


Make sure of delivering fine uniform quality in your product by packing it in these sealed tight 
manufacturing 


and distributing Cc ARPENTER DRUMS 


organizations For bulk shipments -- 10 to 375 lbs.. 1 to 51 gallons. 


are located at Made in a variety of types to meet the particular needs of your product. 


(CHICAGO, ILL. CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Road Executive Offices, Technical and Research Departments, 137-147 41st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLEVELAND, O. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1200 Niagara Street 2731 Papin Street 2150 East Huntingdon St. 2775 Pittsburgh Ave. 137-147 41st St. 
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tion, and more especially so if the lap is welded 
only on one side. 

(4) If tanks are built with concave heads, welded 
or riveted, with the pressure on the convex side, 
the thickness of the heads should be 1% to 2 
times that of the shell. 

Section 8 of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Boiler Construction Code refers, as the 
writer interprets it, to three principal classes of unfired 
pressure vessels; namely: 

1. Pressure tanks which discharge their contents 
by air pressure at atmospheric temperature, 
usually from 40 to 60 pounds non-expansively. 

2. Vessels that store compressed air or gas at at- 
mospheric temperature for industrial and me- 
chanical purposes, as well as for direct applica- 
tion to chemical processes, pressures which 
ascend to 150 pounds or more. 

3. Jacketed or double-shell vessels in which the 
inner shell is subjected to pressure in the jacket 
tending to collapse it, and pressure on the inside 
which tends to burst it. 

In all three classes, the rules cover riveted, welded 

or brazed construction. 

Those tanks of Classification No. 1 are greater in 
number by far than all the other classes combined. It 
is because of this fact that they are to be cared for with 
individual diligence. More of these vessels destroy 
themselves with violence than any other class of 
pressure apparatus. 


Pressure Tank Design Improves 


Pressure tanks of all classes have undergone a great 
improvement in design since 1927, in which year the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers published 
the code already referred to. These new specifica- 
tions were not, as we understand, intended to meet 
any new set of working conditions imposed by the 
industries, but rather to raise the standard of pressure 
vessel design generally, and to forestall entirely if 
possible, or at least to reduce, the number of failures 
which were undoubtedly caused by weak and ir- 
regular construction. 

Responsible manufacturers were not slow to recog- 
nize the value of the new code which provides reason- 
ably safe construction for all classes of unfired pressure 
containers. While it is true that tanks of the new 
standards of construction are going into new positions, 
there are yet in service and will be for years to come, 
a great number of the lighter constructed vessels. It 
is this larger army of containers to which the attention 
of all safety engineers in respect to their maintenance 
is especially called in the cause of accident prevention 
and the conservation of valuable material. 

It is a fact that no pressure vessel is stronger than 
its original design at any period of its life. 

On the other hand there are numerous instances 
of containers varying greatly in degrees of strength, 
based on original design, doing similar duty, for there 
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are instances where vessels are unnecessarily strong 
for their immediate service. By varying degrees of 
strength we mean different thicknesses of plate, vari- 
ous types of riveted lap construction, some single-V 
and some double-V, welded construction with joint 
efficiencies varying from 50 to 90 per cent and some- 
times even wider differences. 

Again, equally constructed tanks will vary in their 
contents, from non-corrosive to highly corrosive 
materials, all the containers being built of ferrous 
material and, with minor exceptions, all subjected in 
their daily operations to the same pressure. 

Sometimes faulty operations have connected with 
designs originally weak for their service, in which the 
repeated application of force has produced permanent 
distortion of the vessels. 

Possibly any modern industry of a decade or more’s 
standing whose products and essential materials re- 
quire large numbers, say into the hundreds of con- 
tainers, will most likely be representative of the 
foregoing combinations. Maintaining these vessels 
individually with a safe margin of strength, beyond 
their operating pressures, and this by means of or- 
ganized periodical inspection, has the support of all 
safety engineers and the weight of expert opinion 
generally. 

The maintenance and test engineer is not par- 
ticularly concerned about the excess strength a vessel 
might have above a certain stress limit, which is very 
clearly defined in the design of all vessels whether 
they be riveted or welded construction. His business 
is to know when this margin of safety above the 
working pressure is invaded. 

In practice now, let us suppose that any of us is 
employed to make an inspection and report on the 
entire unfired pressure vessel installation of a large 
industry which has seen ten or more years of active 
service. Naturally, the first step would be to famil- 
larize oneself with the extent of the work to be 
undertaken. Next, make a complete inventory of 
every individual piece within the scope of the inspec- 
tion. 

The inventory would include answering certain 
questions of design; namely, dimensions of containers, 
material and thickness of the shell, (these would de- 
termine the capacity in gallons) size and pitch of 
rivets, type and efficiency of seams longitudial and 
verticle, manhole size and shape, number and size of 
bolts, diameter of bolt circle, (these data will deter- 
mine the area Of the bolt circle, total pressure on the 
cover, and the stress to which the bolts are subjected). 

Next, ascertain accurately the operating conditions 
of the vessel, such as its length of service, the degree 
of corrosiveness of the material stored, and whether 
or not the contents operate expansively under atmos- 
pheric temperature. 

The tanks must now be entered individually, if 
possible, together with a first-class boiler maker, and 
an internal visual inspection made. 
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WOOD TANKS 


AN Y =SIZE=SHAPE=PURPOSE 





Linings of Lead, Copper, Monel, Rubber, 
Asphaltum and Pitch or painted with acid 
resisting Paint. Over 1,000,000 feet of high- 
grade tank lumber carried in stock. Also 
Agitators and Agitator Drives. 


Catalogue and prices upon request. 


ATLANTIC TANK CORPORATION 


237 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 
Established 1853 
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CHEMICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


in Aluminum, Copper, 
Monel Metal, Nickel and 
Nickel Chrome Steels 


Agitating Kettles 
Autoclaves 

Coils 

Condensers 
Crystallizers 
Evaporators 
Tanks 

Vacuum Pans 


COPPERSMITHS 


and 


ENGINEERS 





Monel Metal Mixing Tank 


LIBERTY COPPERSMITHING Co. 
1716 N. Howard St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Filtration Problems? 





For a half-century we have solved such 
problems successfully for the chemical 
industry. We are doing it every day. 


JELLIFF WIRE CLOTH is available in 
any weave, mesh, width or length, and in 
all metals resistant to rust or any form of 
corrosion or acid erosion. 


jeacneacel 





If faced with a difficult screening or 
filtration problem, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that JELLIFF can solve it. Your 
inquiry is invited. 


The C. O. JELLIFF MFG. CORP. 
SOUTHPORT, CONN. 
In New York, Boston, Newark and Philadelphia: 
The Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
In Chicago, Detroit and Dayton: The Central 
Steel & Wire Co. 
In northern New York State: Charles H. Meyn 
of Syracuse 
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1. Hammer test all the rivets. Loosening of rivets 
is the early indication of declining strength. 

2. Examine the interior caulking at all seams and 
especially at the scarfing. 


3. The inner walls should now be carefully ex- 
amined for corrosive action. Ordinarily if the wastage 
of the metal has not been severe, the extent of the 
erosion can be readily ascertained by a steel straight 
edge and shims. 

4. It is always a good rule to 
follow that any pressure vessel 
should be better by 50 per cent 
than its maximum working pres- 
sure. 

5. From year to year when 
these interior visual and hammer 
test inspections are made, one’s 
judgment and experiences will 
direct whether or not such inspec- 
tions should be followed by a hy- 
drostatic test of 144 times working 
pressure. At least once in five 
years, every pressure vessel should 
be tested hydrostatically as a 
matter of principle. 

6. The vessel suspected of 
serious weakness, while free from 
leaks at working pressure, should 
be observed carefully while under 
test pressure. 

Just another word regarding 
tanks storing or transferring cor- 
rosive material. If a pressure 
container is known to be operating 
under corrosive conditions which 
are unavoidable, examination 
should be made as often as twice a 
year. This is especially true when 
the wastage is caused by electrolytic action in the 
presence of steam as a pressure medium. Such ves- 
sels under air or steam pressure will be pulled apart 
with disastrous results. This is about the most 
insidious form of chemical corrosion. 


WG ry 


mee | 


Pressure Containers in Transport 


These methods of following the declining strength 
of pressure apparatus, as you will observe, are not 
scientific; but they will possibly serve most of us 
well enough to forestall accidents within the confine 
of our own plants. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in conjunction with the Bureau of Explosives, 
exercises parental care of all pressure containers used 
in the transportation of liquid and compressed gases. 
They require that the ability of transporting vessels 
to carry pressure shall be periodically ascertained by 
the degree of permanent expansion which the vessel 
suffers under specified hydrostatic stress. 


With a continual upward trend of pressure in the 
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Courtesy, Travelers Insurance Company 
Safety valve especially designed for use on 
autoclaves having an oil seal between the con- 
tents of the autoclave and the safety valve seat. 
This will prevent corrosion of, the valve stem 
and valve seat. 
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manufacturing of chemical products, vessels both 
fired and unfired are becoming more and more haz- 
ardous, and their safeguarding by scientific means 
more necessary. 


Safety Appliances 


For vessels in which pressure is not generated, but 
the pressure derived from an outside source, safety 
valve or valves may be installed on the system or on 
the receivers distributing such pressure. It may not 
be necessary to install a safety 
valve on each individual pressure 
container on the system, but the 
relief on the common pipe lines 
or on the receivers should be all- 
sufficient to provide the necessary 
protection. The discharge pipe 
should always be the full size of 
the outlet of the valve, free from 
all bends if possible; and if there 
are bends they should be sweeping 
pipe bends and not elbows. When 
there must be bends, the pipe 
should be securely anchored and 
the escape should be to the 
atmosphere. 

For vessels in which pressure 
may be generated independent of 
any outside source, a safety valve 
must be connected directly to 
the vessel. It is recommended 
that when safety valves are used, 
those of the spring, loaded type 
should have preference; and 
where a safety valve is exposed to 
freezing temperature, a drain pipe 
should be installed at the lowest 
point to relieve water that might 
collect. 

Especially does the writer’s experience serve him 
in the use of safety valves on high pressures, say 
beyond 1000 pounds. It is a commonplace experience 
that no valve of the bevel-seat, spring loaded type, 
when once having discharged such a pressure, will 
again perfectly reseat. It is 100-to-1 shot that it 
must in every case, after discharging, be removed, 
replaced by another one, and have its seat reground. 
The spring loaded safety valve, as a safety device, is 
not keeping pace with the rapid demand for higher 
pressures, nor is its material of construction running 
parallel with the corrosive effects in the ever-expand- 
ing chemical industry. 
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The Frangible Safety Disc 


It is because the safety valve has not given the 
assurance as a protective device for high pressure 
vessels in the chemical industry that responsible en- 
gineers are recommending the frangible safety disc, and 
it is being used successfully for pressures up to 5000 
pounds. The disc, with the advice of the chemists, 
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Industries Located in St.Louis ~ ~ ~ 


orn from its centrality, apart from all 
the specialized factors which have 
made it one of America’s chief Chemical 
workshops, St. Louis offers a rare selection of 
industrial advantages. For here almost 
every conceivable condition is protected 


by competitive resources. 


Is low-cost, dependable Power, for example, 
the prime requisite in your industry?— 
Here in St. Louis the hydro-electric power 
of the Mississippi River competes day and 
night against unlimited generation by cheap 
steam coal... Is it Fuel?—Here are the 
world’s greatest coalfields on the one hand; 
natural gas, coke, the electric blast and the 
oil pipe line on the other . . . Transporta- 
tion?—The 19 great trunk line railroads of 
St. Louis are only one among the compre- 
hensive facilities of movement which cover 


water, highway, rail and air. 


Glance at this partial list of St. Louis’ 
duplicated advantages. Not one source, but 
many;a constant choice of services. Think 


what this means to industrial efficiency, to 


economy, to profits! Think of it in terms of 
possible location for your industry, your 
factory, branch, or distributing head- 
quarters! 


POWER... 


Hydro-electric power from the Mississippi River 
Unlimited electricity from cheap steam coal 


FUEL... 


Nearby coal from the world’s largest coalfields 
Natural gas—a hundred million feet a day 
Fuel oil, piped direct from the source 

Coke in any quantity, at by-product prices 


TRANSPORTATION ... 


19 trunk line railroads to everywhere 

Low-cost and efficient water transportation 
Overnight truck service to a huge territory 

The finest L. C. L. forwarding system in the world 


MATERIALS ... 


Most commercial raw materials a nearby product 
Advantageous freight rates from other points 
All-water shipments from foreign countries 
Large local production of intermediate materials 
MARKETS ... 

A close-in market of 5,000,000 people 


A 500-mile market of 50,000,000 people 
A competitive market of 24 the country 


FEEDING & CONSUMING INDUSTRIES... 
Local or nearby large-scale sources of supply 

Raw &semi-finished materials immediately available 
Diversified local quantity buyers for your products 
A steady influx of new industries 





Let us send you all the facts. A new engineering publication, “(CHEMICAL AND MINERAL 
Resources OF THE St. Louis Districr” is yours for the asking. Address Dept. C-1. 
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“Factory Construction has remained normal in St. Louis’? 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


SF. LOUIS 
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is fashioned of material best calculated to resist the 
corrosive effects of the atmosphere in which it rides. 

There are in service two types of frangible discs. 
They are popularly known as the bulging type and 
the shearing type. 

In the first of these, beginning with a flat insert, the 
metal bulges under increasing pressure until it gives 
way at the crest of the bulge. This is the correct way 
in which the dise should rupture. 

If care is exercised in the design of the dise recep- 
tacle, and if the disc material be pure, accurately 
rolled and annealed and chosen to suit the chemical 
conditions of the operation, one has a _ protective 
device whose rupture point in pounds per square inch 
for any given thickness will follow a definite law 
which is a function of the exposed area or its diameter; 
i. e., a breaking point which can be computed. It is 
good practice, however, in the frangible dise protec- 
tion, to select three inserts cut adjacently for each 
renewal, break the two outside pieces in the shop 
machine and use the middle piece on the vessel. 


The Shearing Disc 


In the shearing disc, the disc material is held gas 
tight between two heavy washers by a bolt through 
the center. The disc extends beyond the washer 
about an inch. The dise and washers, together with 
a strip of tough pliable metal, are suspended across 
the throat of the relief opening and held in place by 
a shearing ring bolted to a steel flange which is welded 
to the inlet pipe at the throat. The shearing ring 
and bottom washer together constitute the shearing 
edges. They should preferably be made of tool steel. 
This unit is enclosed in a housing which provides am- 
ple space for the movement of the dise when it shears. 

In operation then, when the internal pressure 
reaches the ultimate shearing stress, the whole dise 
shears except where the tongue of heavier metal pro- 
trudes. This now acts as a hinge, first holding the 
slug of washer from going forward and at the same 
time turning it out of the path of the rushing gas. 
The rupture point of the shearing dise is about 80 
per cent of that of the bulging type, thickness of dise 
material and exposed area being equal. 

These two types of rupture dises are described as 
protective equipment for pressure vessels; because 
while new in the field, they have in some industries 
superseded the spring loaded relief valve in many 
important operations, especially those of higher 
pressure. 





Synthetic dye imports during October amounted to 324,902 
pounds, as compared with 594,284 pounds during October 1929. 
For the ten months synthetic dye arrivals amount to 3,471,630 
pounds, compared with 5,336,569 pounds during the same period 
in 1929, and the value $2,945,372, as compared with $4,453,521 
last year. German dyes accounted for 60.14 per cent of the total 
October arrivals, against a percentage of 57.19 per cent during 
October, 1929. Switzerland’s share was 33.14 per cent, against 
39.03 per cent last year: British dyes, 6.09 per cent, against 1.39 
per cent, and all other countries of shipment, .63 per cent, against 
2.39 per cent in October 1929. 
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Construction News 

















Shell Chemical Co. contracts with Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
for substation to be built at company’s new nitrogen fixation 
plant, Pittsburg, Cal., to be leased to the company for ten-year 
period at a monthly rental of about $835, with electrical power to 
be supplied at a minimum rate of $300 per month in addition. 


Electro Metallurgical Co., Union Carbide subsidiary, approves 
plans for addition to its ferro-alloy and metal plant at Boncar, 
W. Va., to include several buildings to cost over $1,000,000. 
Linde Air Products Co., another subsidiary, is said to be planning 
a new plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Electro-Metallurgical Development Co. of America, subsidiary 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Co., lets contract for construction 
of several units of new plant for manufacture of steel products, 
involving outlay of $2,000,000. 


Armstrong Chemical Co., Ine., Syracuse, New York, plans to 
remove its business to Canandaigua, New York, where it has 
brought the former plant of the Canandaigua Brewing Co. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, purchases building 
in Toronto, Ont., for new manufacturing plant for Canadian 
subsidiary, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works of Canada, Ltd. 


Prest-O-Lite Co. acquires plants sites at Chicago, for a $200,000 
one-story building of several units, and at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for a smaller plant to cost about $100,000. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology board of trustees 
authorizes plans for new chemistry and physics building for 
which $2,500,000 is available. 


Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., approves plans for 
three-story addition to plant, to be used for alum production 
and to cost over $75,000. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummondville, Que., approves 
plans for one-story addition to its mill, to cost over $500,000, 
including machinery. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. plans rebuilding and expansion 


program at Mineral Springs, Ala., plant, at an expenditure of 
more than $200,000. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. erects two warehouses, at 
Memphis and at Jackson, Miss., beginning with an initial appro- 
priation of $20,000. 


Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., asks bids on 
contract for a new eight-unit plant to cost over $100,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, plans construction of 
$300,000 plant manufacturing silicate of soda at Los Angeles. 


Page Engineering Co., Inc., chemicals and paints, plans to 
rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire at a loss of $50,000. 


General Bronze Corp. plans erection of a new unified plant 
near Long Island City to replace three separate local plants. 


General Electrical Co. awards contract for the construction of 
a $1,000,000 transformer tank building at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., plans one- 
story brick addition to plant to cost $45,000. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., builds additions to 
Montreal plant. 
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STANDARDS OF 
SERVICE IN 
CHEMICALS 


SERS OF CHEMICALS OBTAIN A HIGHER 
U STANDARD OF SERVICE WHEN THEY BUY 
HOOKER CHEMICALS. RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
COMBINES WITH AN UNEXCELLED TECHNICAL 
SERVICE AND PROMPT DELIVERIES TO PRO- 
VIDE OPERATING ECONOMIES IN THE PLANT 
THAT CAN ACTUALLY BE MEASURED IN DOL- 
LARS AND CENTS. 


OUR TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH STAFF, 
BACKED BY OVER 25 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, 
IS READY TO HELP YOU IN MOST ECONOMI- 
CALLY APPLYING HOOKER CHEMICALS TO 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER MURIATIC ACID 
MONOCHLORBENZENE 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 
BENZOATE OF SODA BENZOIC ACID 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL BENZYL CHLORIDE 
ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE 
FERRIC CHLORIDE SALT 
SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE 
SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
SULPHURYL CHLORIDE 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


EASTERN WESTERN 
PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PLANT—TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
SALES OFFICE: 60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Bulletins 


Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, issues attractive and prac- 
tical loose-leaf hand-book and catalogue containing formulae and 
other information pertaining to resins, solvents and miscellaneous 
coal by-products. 


The performance of an SC Car Bottom annealing furnace in the 
Link-Belt plant, Chicago, is described in a recent circular of 


“Glass Blowing Technique” is a new Eastman classroom film 
of special interest to laboratory workers in industry and in 
schools. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. issues revised edition of Bulletin 
No. 6, on “‘Silicate of Soda in Paper Making.”’ 


Grasselli Chemical Co. issues bulletin on effect of lithopone on 
consistency and settling of paint. 


Surface Combustion Co., Inc. American Transformer Co. markets portable oil test set for 


“Mechanically Operated Fluid Meters” is the title of a new “© in field. 


bulletin of Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O. Brown Instrument Co. announces new indicating pyrometer 


4 ‘ ; : F ? controller. 
Victor Chemical Co. issues booklet on formic acid and its 


‘ P ‘ Ps - P . ° . 
relation to textile dyeing. Vanadium Corp. issues new_catalog and price-list. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 


1930 } 
HEALTH TO ALL 























PROTECTION 
ror our COMMUNITY 


Tuberculosis is the enemy of all. 
Your safety from it lies in the 
health of everyone else. Educa- 
tion, nursing service, medical 
advice and children’s fresh-air 
camps are provided by the funds 


TheNational, from the sale of Christmas Seals 
_— —the little seal of good-will to 
and Local 
Tuberculosis men. Every dollar you invest 
“ae in Christmas Seals is devoted to 


United States effective health protection. 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
with CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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CRESYLIC 
ACID 


A product of such variable specifications as Cresylic Acid 
should be bought principally on the reputation of the Seller. 
In no other way can the Buyer be certain of getting uni- 
formly high quality and regular delivery of his requirements. 
That is why wise buyers repeatedly buy Cresylic Acid from 


the American Cyanamid Company. 


We carry large stocks of domestic, English and German 
acids. Our location at Warners, New Jersey, on New York 
Harbor, permits us to make immediate shipments by rail, 
water or truck. 


Ask for quotations on your chemical needs. 





Aqua Ammonia Ethyl Oxybutyrate Sulphocyanides 

Ammonium Chloride Formic Acid (Thyocyanates) 

Carbonate of Potash Hydrocyanic Acid Sulphur 

Case Hardening Com- (Liquid) Sulphuric Acid 
pounds Nitrocellulose Teglac 

Chromic Acid Red Prussiate of Thiourea 

Copper Cyanide Potash Urea 

Copper Sulphate Rezyls Yellow Prussiate 

Cresylic Acid Rezy! Balsams of Potash 

Diorthotolylguanidine Sodium Cyanide Yellow Prussiate 

Diphenylguanidine Sodium Phosphates of Soda 


Ethyl Lactate (Di and Tri) Zine Cyanide 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
555 Fitth Avenue New York 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 











American Cyanamid Buys Klipstein 
To Continue Business Separately 


Kalbfleisch Corp., subsidiary of American Cyanamid, buys 
assets and business of A. Klipstein & Co. The business will be 
continued by a separate corporate entity, with H. L. Derby, 
president, Kalbfleisch Corp., as president and August Klipstein, 
previously president of A. Klipstein & Co., as vice-president. 
J. L. Schroeder also goes with 
the new company as_ vice- 
president and general manager. 
Acquisition of the Klipstein busi- 
ness serves further to round out 
the manufacturing and distribu- 
ting organization being built up 
by the American Cyanamid 
Company in various divisions of 
the chemical industry. 

A. Klipstein & Co., founded in 
1872, is one of the leading dis- 
tributors of domestic and im- 
ported chemicals and is also a 
manufacturer of several chem- 
ical compositions for industrial 
use. The company has several H. L. Derby 
branches in the United States and Canada. The dyestuffs 
branch of the business is an important one. This will probably 
be conducted in the future under the general direction of the 
Caleo Chemical Company, manufacturer of synthetic dyes and 
intermediates, Bound Brook, N. J., which is another subsidiary 
of the American Cyanamid Company. 

Headquarters of the new company and those of the Kalb- 
fleisch Corporation will be moved, January 1, to 535 Fifth Avenue, 
where the main offices of the American Cyanamid Company are 
located. 








Memorial To Herbert H. Dow 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Michigan 
Section, adopted the following memorial to Herbert H. Dow, 
founder of the Dow Chemical Co., at the annual meeting Nov. 11: 

“The death of a leader brings to our minds a feeling of pride 
over his achievements as well as grief at our loss. It is with 
these mingled feelings that we pay tribute to the memory of 
Herbert H. Dow, recognized the world over as a brilliant leader 
in the field of chemical manufacture, but known to us also as a 
sincere and helpful associate and friend, willing to give freely 
from his store of knowledge and experience. We extend our deep 
sympathy to the family, and to those who labored so intimately 
with him in the great plant which will stand as a monument, not 


of dead stone, but of living service continuing as it did in his 
lifetime.” 





Johns Hopkins announces eight new fellowships in National 
Chemical Fellowship Plan, provided by American Can Co. (3); 
Chemical Foundation (2); and Coco-Cola Co., G. A. Pfeiffer, 
New York, and Central Scientific Co., each one, bringing total 
number to thirty. 


Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., manufacturer pharma- 


ceutical chemicals and preparations, celebrates twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. curtails production about 25 per cent, due 
to decreased lead consumption. 
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T. Coleman du Pont Dies—Helped 
To Develop duPont Company 


T. Coleman du Pont, former senator from Delaware, president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. from 1902 to 1915, and one of 
the foremost financiers of the country, died November 11, aged 66. 
A native of Louisville, he began as a miner, after graduating from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1884, and rose to 


the presidency of the Central 





City, Ky., company where he 
first worked. At 30 he left the 
business and became 
interested successively in steel, 


mining 


street railways, coal and iron. At 
37, having accumulated a large 
fortune, he retired from business 
and went to live in Wilmington, 
and two years later accepted the 
I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. at the request 
of his kinsmen, taking over the 
management with his cousins, 
Pierre S. and Alfred I du Pont, 
in order to keep the business in 
the family when the president, 


presidency of the E. 








T. Coleman du Pont 


Eugene du Pont, died. During his presidency the company was 
organized on a highly efficient basis, enabling it to produce great 
quantities of war materials when the World War began. In 1915 
he resigned his presidency and sold his holdings in the company 
to a syndicate headed by Pierr2 8. du Pont. During his business 
career he began and developed many enterprises, and usually 
relinquished his interest in them after they attained a flourishing 
condition. In 1921 he was appointed to the United States senate 
to fill a vacancy and in 1925 was elected for a six-year term. In 
December, 1928, he resigned on account of ill health. 


Salesmens’ Association Nominates 
The Salesmen’s Association of the American Chemical In- 
dustry held the November meeting at the Drug and Chemical 
Club, New York City. Dinner 
was followed by a talk with 


moving pictures by Captain 
Unmacht, Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

Fred Koch, Dow Chemical 


Co., New York, has been nomi- 
nated for president of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Industry for 
1931. Others named by the 
nominating committee include 
Ira Vandewater, R. W. Greeff 
& Co., Ist vice president, 
William H. Adkins, 2nd vice 
president, R. J. Grant, Noil 
Chemical & Color Co., 3rd vice 
president, and B. J. Gogarty, American Solvents & Chemicals 
Co., Secretary-treasurer. E. J. McGuire, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., and Grant A. Dorland, MacNair-Dorland Co., were 
nominated for three year terms as members of the executive 
committee. Ballots will be mailed to all members at once and 
the election will close December 29th, the date of the annual 
Christmas party. 


Fred A. Koch 
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The extra advantage to consumers of E BG Liquid Chlorine is service 

. .. willing, intelligent, interested service, which comes from more 
than twenty years’ study of the customers’ needs ...and satisfying them. 
Turn this extra advantage to your own account. Be sure with 
E B G. Make this pioneer source of Liquid Chlorine 


yours—next year, the year after, and always. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Plant: Niagara Falls, New York Main Office: 9 E. 4ist St.. New York 


Riauid Chlor 
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Companies 


Decision on the action of the Superior Products Co., Linden, 
N. J., against Commissioner Doran, Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, 
and James O. Wynne, supervisor of permits for the New Jersey 
district, was reserved after a hearing in the Federal Court, 
Newark, N. J. The permit of Superior Products, which manu- 
factures toilet preparations, was revoked after a hearing, and 
company now charges the action was unlawful and improper. 


American Cyanamid relinquishes optional contract for develop- 
ment of the sulfur deposit at Lake Peigneur, near New 
Orleans, located by Jefferson Lake Oil Co. Four of the eight 
wells which were to have been sunk had been drilled, the last 
being abandoned after a depth of 960 feet without having reached 
cap rock or salt. 


General Calcium Corp. will begin manufacture of whiting from 
calcium carbonate of large deposit near Campbellville, Ont., to 
supply the Canadian market, which now imports 20,000 tons 
yearly. Hitherto the raw calcium carbonate has been used as a 
base for insecticides and fertilizers. 


Cook, Swan & Young Corp., fish and vegetable oil refiners and 
dealers, entered final stage of receivership when Percy L. Young, 
former director, was given until November 21 to present specific 
objections to the winding up of the receivership. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons promises uninterrupted employment, 
without any reduction in wages, to every employee. The five-day 
week, inaugurated during the summer, will be continued through 
the winter, regardless of the increase in business. 


N. V. Potash Export My., New York, announce the sale of 
potash for agricultural purposes packed in bags of 125 and 100 
Ibs. Packing in these sizes is an innovation in the fertilizer 
industry. 


Consolidated Chromium Corp. will erect test mill to try out 
chromite deposits at Obonga Lake, Ont., where it is estimated 
55 per cent chromite concentrates can be produced regularly. 


Dodge & Olcott Chemical Co. experimental plant in Bayonne, 
N. J., is destroyed by fire, threatening oil tanks 300 feet away. 


Dye & Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., will shortly begin manu- 
facture of prodorite in Kingston, Ont. 











Coming Events 














American Ceramic Society, Cleveland Auditorium, February 
22 to 28, 1931. 

American Chemical Society, 
March 30-April 3, 1931. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, New Orleans, 
December 8-10. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Cleveland, 
December 29. 

Electrochemical Society, spring meeting, Birmingham, Ala., 
April 23-25. 1931 Hotel Tutweiler. 

Presentation Perkin Medal, New York City, January 9. 

Thirteenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, one week beginning May 4. 

Salesmens’ Association Christmas Dinner, Hotel McAlpin, 
December 29. 


8ilst meeting, Indianapolis, 
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Obituary 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, metallurgical expert and mining en- 
gineer, died November 17, aged 66. He was born in Watertown, 
Wis., and received his scientific 
training at Columbia University. 
After teaching at Columbia and 
the Michigan College of Mines, 
he did research work in metals 
for a number of companies, and 
during the War supervised the 
metal castings of war material 
for Canadian and American 
munitions manufacturers. In 
1921 he was sent to Germany 
with two other Americans to 
suggest on behalf of a banking 
corporation that Germany ap- 
peal to America to intervene in 
the reparations question, which 
Germany later did. He was the 
author of several books relating to metals. 





Dr. Richard Moldenke 





Sidney M. Colgate, chairman of the board, Colgate-Palmolive- 
He was one of five 


Peet Co., died November 10, aged 68. 
brothers who succeeded their 
father in the control of Colgate 
& Co., which had been founded 
by their grandfather in 1806. He 
was its president from 1925 to 
1928, when it became part of the 
present organization and he was 
made chairman of the board. 
Born in Orange, N. J., he was 
keenly interested in the city’s 
welfare and gave liberally of his 
time and money to its various 
activities. He was a trustee of 
Colgate University for many 
years. 





Sidney Colgate 


Sumner W. White, director, 
Mutual Chemical Co. of Amer- 
ica, died November 4, at the age 
of 64. A graduate of Harvard, 
Mr. White was for many years 
identified with the old firm of 
Peters, White & Co., of which he 
was treasurer. He was long 
prominent in the affairs of the 
Mutual co. 
his wife, his brother, Frederick 
W. White, president of Mutual 
Chemical, a daughter and three 
sons, one of whom, Sumner W. 
White, is assistant secretary- 
treasurer of Mutual Chemical. 


He is survived by 


Sumner W. White 





Michael Winburn, founder and president, Omega Chemical Co., 
and head of the advertising company bearing his name, died in 
Paris, November 13, aged 68. He had lived in France for twenty- 
five years, where he had been decorated by the government for 
his many philanthropies. 


W. A. McClintock, secretary, 
Corp., dies November 8, aged 39. 


MacLac-Kasebier-Chatfield 
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Naturally, it pays to team with us. Use 
Natural bichromates and chrome products 


for a high score in every game. 





Natural Products Refining Company 
904 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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BICHROMATES + CHROME PRODUCTS 
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Personal 


Paul Mayfield, cellulose products department, Hercules 
Powder Co., returns from a seven-month trip around the world, 
during which he spent some time looking after Hercules interests 
in New Zealand and Australia. 


Claude C. Carnes, who has been doing research work for the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Buffalo, has become control 


and research chemist, National Electro-Chemical Co., 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Whitney H. Eastman, president, Wm. O. Goodrich Co., 
Milwaukee, and organizing secretary, National Soybean Oil 
Manufacturers’ Association, was elected president of the associa- 
tion Oct. 30. 


W. B. Howe, N. V. Potash Export My., New York, who has 
taken ill with pneumonia at the Colorado Springs Fertilizer 
convention in June, has been convalescing in Maine. 


Dr. E. F. Armstrong, chairman, Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers, addressed the Society of Dyers and Colorists 
on the continuance of the Dyestuffs Act of 1920. 


Amos W. W. Woodcock, director of prohibition, delays trip 
to Hawaii to confer with Attorney General William D. Mitchell 
on matters connected with the prohibition unit, 


William Zinsser, of Wm. Zinsser & Co., bleached shellac makers, 
gave a timely talk on unemployment at the Nov. 13 dinner of 
the Oil, Paint and Varnish Club, New York. 


Du Pont explosives division sales executives meet at Hotel 
Commodore, New York, November 10, under chairmanship of 
P. J. Kimbell, to discuss sales problems. 


Dr. Lawrence W. Bass, Mellon Institute, spoke on ‘The 
Scientific Method and Its Applications in Industry” at Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh recently. 


Charles W. Cuno, consulting chemical and metallurgical en- 
gineer, Industrial Club of St. Louis, met with a severe automobile 
accident recently. 


Col. W. W. Haynes, district manager, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
at Nashville, Tenn., resigns to devote his time to extensive 
private interests. 


William McPherson, president, American Chemical Society, 


makes lecture tour of twenty-two local sections of society, Oct. 
27-Dec. 5. 


Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, appoints Frank W. Lovett as 


engineer in charge of sewage disposal equipment in the Western 
territory. 


Frederick Bischoff, for ten years with the sales department, 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., has resigned. 


C. E. Miller goes from Puritan Soap Co., Rochester, plant to 
the Foster D. Snell laboratory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George W. Gesing, vice-president, Hans Hinrichs Chemical 
Corp., has been vacationing in Bermuda. 


Dr. Arthur D. Little gave a radio address on ‘“‘Chemistry as an 
Investment”’ over WEAF November 19. 
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Rodier Retires 


J. H. D. Rodier, connected with The Grasselli Chemical Co. for 
forty-four years and well-known in the chemical and fertilizer 
industries, retired on Nov. 15. 
Mr. Rodier’s connection began 
in the Beaver Falls office of the 
company in 1886. Three years 
later he was transferred to the 
main office at Cleveland, and 
spent the next four years travel- 
ling for the company all over 
the United States. He served 
as chairman of the sales com- 
mittee and later as chairman of 
the mercantile committee in 
charge of sales in all territories; 
as a member of the executive 
committee and of the officers’ 
committee. At the time of the 
company’s consolidation with du 
Pont in 1927, he was vice-president and sales manager. He is one 
of the best-loved figures in the whole industry and he will be 
missed by a host of friends as well as by his associates, many of 
whom have been helped by his wise guidance and kindly 
counsel. 


J. H. D. Rodier 





Unemployment Committee 


Chemical Division Committee, Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee for the Borough of Manhattan, New York, organized by 
Horace Bowker, President, Amer. Agri. Chem. Co. chairman, 
includes A. W. Goeller, treasurer, Amer. Agri. Chem. Co.; 
George A. Benington, president, Bowker Chemical Co.; Howard 
Huston, secretary, Executive Committee, American Cyanamid 
Co.; Charles E. Adams, chairman of the board, Air Reduction 
Co.; Joseph Turner, president, Jos. Turner & Co.; Herman B. 
John, manager, Grasselli Chemical Co.; H. R. Wemple, sales 
manager, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.; Ralph E. Dorland, manager 
Eastern Office, Dow Chemical Co.; Edwin M. Allen, president, 
Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.); Robert T. Baldwin, secretary, 
The Chlorine Institute, Inc. (Vice Chairman); Louis Neuburg, 
vice president, Warner Chemical Co. 





Hercules Promotions 


Hercules Powder Company announces the following personnel 
changes: J. B. Johnson succeeds the late C. F. Bierbauer as 
superintendent, Hercules, Calif., explosives plant: W. S. Brimi- 
join succeeds J. B. Johnson as superintendent, Emporium, Pa., 
explosives plant; L. W. Babcock succeeds W. S. Brimijoin as 
superintendent, Kenvil, N. J., explosives plant; M. M. Inskeep 
succeeds L. W. Babcock as assistant superintendent, Bacchus, 
Utah, explosives plant; Andrew Van Beek succeeds M. M. 
Inskeep as assistant superintendent, Pluto explosives plant, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 





Rustless Iron Co., Pittsburgh, appoints Thomas F. McLaughlin 
general works manager, with headquarters in Baltimore. He 
was formerly with Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. G. H. 
Webb, formerly with Central Alloy Steel Corp., is appointed to 
sales promotional department of corporation. 


H. P. Horan, secretary, Canadian council, Society of Chemical 
Industry, and Foster D. Snell, secretary, American section, 
organize trip for chemists and chemical engineers to attend 


fiftieth anniversary celebration of society in London, July 13-18, 
1931. 
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~ of Better 


Acetate of Lead 

Acetic Acid Commercial 

Acetic Acid Glacial 

Acetic Acid Pure 

Acetic Acid Redistilled 

Alum—Ammonia 3. FP 

Alum—Filter 

Alum—Paper Makers 

Alum—Pearl 

Alum—Potash U. S. P. 

Aluminum, Sulphate of Commercial 
and Iron Free 

Aluminum Chloride Crystals 

Aluminum Chloride Solution 

Aqua Ammonia 

Aqua Fortis 

Arsenate of Lead Paste 

Arsenate of Lead Powder 

Arsenic Acid 

Barium Chloride 

Battery Coppers 


C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 
3 5 Nitric Acid 
P. Sulphuric Acid 

Cadulyte 
Cadmium 
Cadmium Anodes 
Cadmium Hydrate 
Cadmium Sulphide 
Calcium Arsenate Powder 
Casein Spreader 
Chromic Acid 
Depilatory 

ry Colors 
Dust Mixtures 
Duclean—Iron drum cleaning com- 
b= pound 
Electrolyte 
ey Aci 
G. B. S. Soda 
Glauber's Salt 
Glauber’s Salt Anhydrous 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Crystals 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Granulated 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Pea Crystals 
I-on Pyrites Ore 
Lactic Acid 
Lime Sulphur Solution 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHERNICAAS 


Lithopone— 
—Gold Seal Beckton White 
—Grasselli White 
—Linoleum White 
—Becktone 


Mossy Zine 

Muriate of Tin Crystals 
Muriate of Tin Solution 
Muriatic Acid 

Nitric Acid Commercial 
Nitric Acid Fuming 
Nogas 

Oil = 

Oil of Vitriol 


Oleum 
Phosphate of Soda 
al Ammoniac 
Salt Cake 
Sherardizing Zinc 
Silicate of Soda Granulated 
Silicate of Soda Lump 
Silicate of Soda Pulverized 
Silicate of Soda Solid Glass 
Silicate of Soda Solution 
Snowflake Soldering Salts 
ium Fluosilicate 

Sodium Silico Fluoride 
Soldering Flux Crystals 
Soldering Flux Solution 
Slab Zinc 
Strontium Nitrate 
Sulphate 4 Soda Anhydrous 
Sulphate of Soda Technical 
Sulphate of Zinc 
Sulphide of Soda Concentrated 
Sulphide of Soda Crystals 
Sulphide of Soda Flake 
Sulphide of Soda Fused Solid 
Sulphite of Soda Crystal 
Sulphuric Acid 
Summer Fruit Spray 
Super-Phosphate 
Super Sulphate of Soda 
Tin Crystals 
Tinning Flux 
Tri ium Phosphate 
Zinc Anodes 
Zinc Chloride Fused 
Zine Chloride Granulated 
Zinc er Solution 

D OTHERS 


Whatever your requirements, just write, wire or seated our nearest office 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Avenue 


Birmingham Boston 

Cincinnati Detroit 

New Orleans Paterson 
St. Louis 


Brooklyn 

Milwaukee 

Philadelphia 
St. Paul 





Charlotte 
Newark 
Pittsburgh 


Los Angeles—Chemicals, 363 New High Street—Dry Colors & Pigments, 2034 Bay Street. 
San Francisco—Chemicals, 576 Mission Street—Dry Colors & Pigments, 274 Brannon Street. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD.—Heavy Chemicals Div.— 


Montreal and Toronto. 


GRAS SELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for 9/ Years 
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New Incorporations 

















Oil Carburetor Corp., New York, chemicals—United States Corp. Co., 
500,000 shs. com. 

Borough Hall Chemists, New York—B. D. Kaplan, 100 shs. com. 

American Depuration Process, Inc., Jersey City, consulting chemists—Corp. 
Trust Co., 20,000 shs. com. 

Commuters Cleaning & Dyeing Stores, New York—N. S. Judenfriend, 


0,000. 

White Engineering Corp., Devon, Pa., chemicals—United States Corp. Co., 
$50,000, 2,000 shs. com. 

A. M. 8S. Chemical Co., New York, disinfectants—I. W. Blum, $5,000. 

Triangle Chemical Products, Inc., Matawan, N. J.—Burlew & Currie, 
200 shs com. 

orland Processes, Inc., of Delaware, Wilmington, lubricants—Del. Reg. 

Trust Co., 10,000 shs. com. 

American Lubricating Devices Co., 
Corp. Trust Co., 2,000 = com. 

Diamond Importin , New York, crude rubber—E. Light, 200 shs. com. 

Vitreous Art Rock Ww ilmington, Del., clay products—Corp. Trust Co., 
10,000 shs. com. 

Awthorne Chemical Co., Dover, Del., soaps—Capital Trust Co. of Del., 
$100,000 pfd., 4,000 shs. com. 

Jersey Colloidal Co., Delaware, patents—Col. Chart. Co., 12,500 no par. 

General Hydrocarbon Corp., Delaware, hydrocarbon products, chemicals— 
Corp. Trust Co., $100,000, 100,000 no par shs. 

Hamer Osborn, New York, chemists—E. Roplh, $3,000. 

Freeman Chemists, New York—D. L. Rosen, $20,000 

Research Products Co., New York, drugs——Cuthell, Hotchkiss & Mills, 


Wilmington, lubricating equipment— 


se 


40, 

Carroll Tenison Corp., Dallas, Tex., chemicals—First Mutual Corp. Co., 
50,000 shs. com. 

American Fat Co., Brooklyn, vegetable oils—J. Heller, $10,000. 

Argyle Chemical Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.—Jacob M. Klein, $125,000. 

Bakne Co., New York, chemists—Gottlieb & Goldberg, 100 shs. com. 

Electro Chemical Corp. of America, Wilmington, Del., 
Trust Co., 100,000 shs. com. 

D. B. Chemical, Hempstead, L. I., flooring materials—Patterson, Christ & 
Griffin, $10,000. 

Better Products Inc., Rockville Centre, N. Y., disinfectants, soaps, cleansing 
materials,—Corp. Trust Co., Del., $2,000,000, 200,000 shs. com. 

Pine Tree Products Distributors, New York, soaps—G. A. 
shs. com. 

Mohawk Chemical Corp. Schenectady, N. Y., paints—Wemple & Peters, 


patents—Corp. 


Enright, 300 


00,000. 

Ter-Ter Chemical Service, Inc., Newark, chemists—H. A. Kuvin, 100 shs. 
com. 

International Fertilizers, Ltd., Quebec—$290,000. 

Van Camp, Ltd., Toronto, chemical—5,000 no par shs. 
Excel Antifreeze Co., Ltd., Toronto—$40,000. 


THIS NEW MANUAL OF se 
LIQUID PROCESSING 





YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


This new, complete manual of cost-saving, profit- 

making liquid processing methods should be in the 

hands of every executive supervising liquid pro- 
cesses. Write for your copy today. 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORP. 


39 WEST 60TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Recall SILICATE as 


CHEMICALLY . . 

An alkali of 
high P. H. value, but free of caustic 
action. 


A substance of marked ability to 


Specify 
Soda with 


jell under acid treatment . . hence 
an ideal electrolite carrier. 
PHYSICALLY . 

dispersing 


agent of pronounced value. 


A colloidal solution of strong, sus- 
tained adhesive powers. Useful in 
cementing surfaces, joining lami- 
nated structures and briqueting. 


Used extensively in laundry soaps.. 
in the manufacture of corrugated, 
and fibre shipping cases . . for 
weighting silks, and for curing con- 
crete roads. 


Cl 


OFFIC 


FACTORIES: Cincinnati;O. Lockport, N.Y. Marseilles, Ill. 
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CATE 


By A\ | Means« 


Says the Chemical Engineer who shares the general- 
ly increasing conviction of Silicate’s merit toward 
an advancement of innumerable operating plans. 


STANDARD GRADE Silicate of 


the assurance of uniform Chemical and 


Physical properties . . of elements developed by 
definitely controlled factory methods. 


Questions relating to Silicate and its diverse in- 
fluences, are welcomed by our Research Division 

they can be placed with utmost freedom . . 
with no obligation. 


Standatd Siticate Gmpany 


4 


Factories 


NCINNATI-OHIO 
E: 414 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


getter Sery;, ia 


Jersey City, N.J. 






















PRODUCTS 


Acid, Muriatic 
Acid, Nitric 
Acid, Sulphuric 
Barium Sulphate 
Borax 


Boric Acid Commercial & 
ie re 


Carbon Bisulphide 

Carbon Tetrachloride 

Caustic Soda, Solid and 
Liquid 

Copperas 

Cream of Tartar 


Fire Extinguishing Fluid 


Potassium Nitrate 
Sulphur Chloride 
Sulphur 

Tartaric Acid 


Titanium Tetrachloride 


STAUFFER CHEMICALS ARE ALWAYS 








To the fabricators of rubber products, the manufacturers of 





what it means in 


the chemical world » » » » 


For forty-five years a constructive factor in the chemical 
industry, the mark of Stauffer Chemical Company has become 
known to men in a diversity of industries as a standard of 
value for many essential products, as a measure of honesty, 
merit and service. 


matches, explosives, etc., ‘Stauffer’ means sulphur . . . to 
tanners, enamel and glass manufacturers, ‘Stauffer’? means 
borax . . . . tooil refiners, paper and chemical manufacturers, 
and the steel and leather industry, “‘Stauffer’’ means sulphuric 
acid . . . . to the industrial world as a whole, “Stauffer” 
means a group of well organized chemical companies, closely 
co-operating with each other in research, production, distribu- 
tion and management. 


STAUFFE 


2601 Graybar Building, 
New York, New York 


624 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


713 Petroleum Bldg., 


Houston, Tex. 


Rives-Strong Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Stauffer Chemical Company and Subsidiaries 


Stauffer Chemical Co. of Indiana. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. of Texas. 
Wheeler, Reynolds and Stauffer. 
San Francisco Sulphur Co. 
American Cream Tartar Co. 
Niagara Smelting Corporation. 


Borax Union, Inc. 

Compagnie Europeene de Traite- 
ment des Minerais. 

Suddeutsche Chemische Werke. 

Compania Azufrera del Noroeste 
de Espana. 






O.K. 
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Stocks Still Erratic Through November 


Earnings Reflect Continued Curtailment of Business— 
Du Pont Finds Small Investor ‘‘Chemically Minded’”’ 
—Chemical Stock Shows Slight Gain in November. 


The course of the stock market during November was highly 
erratic. The first few days witnessed the continuance of the late 
October bear market, followed by a week or ten days of sharp 
recovery. These gains were largely dispelled in the closing days 
of the month. Allied Chemical and Dye, considered in most 
quarters the “U.S. Steel’’ stock of the chemical industry, closed 
at the following prices on the four Fridays of November, Nov. 
7, 188%; Nov. 14, 20434; Nov. 21, 211; Nov. 28, 19634; a net 
gain of 814 points. The net changes in a few of the important 
industrial chemical stocks were, duPont, —123; (affected by 
the adverse General Motors report) Texas Gulf Sulfur, +1; Air 
Reduction, unchanged; Columbian Carbon, +1%%; Standard 
of N. J., unchanged, Anaconda, +1). 

Reported earnings continued to reflect a period of curtailment 
in the industry. Newport, for example, showed earnings for the 
first nine months of only $1.42 a share, as compared with $2.54 
a share in the same period in 1929, a decrease of $1.12 a share. 

The month was without any outstanding new financing. 
Efforts are being continued to obtain the consent of a greater 
number of stockholders of American Agricultural to the proposed 
readjustment plan. Directors of Diamond Match voted to ex- 
tend the time limit for the deposit of stock to December 8. 
Several of the copper companies including Nichols Copper re- 
duced dividends, due to the serious inroads into current earnings 
caused by the low price prevailing for copper. 

That the small investor is now “chemically minded” is quite 
evident from a report just released by the duPont Company. 
The number of holders of common stock reached a new high 
record on Oct. 31 when a total of 32,683 names were of record 
on the company’s books. This is an increase of 12,569, or 62% 
over the total of 20,114 of record Oct. 31, 1929. There was an 
increase of about 1,800 or 6% during the month of October. 
The marked increase began during the latter part of last year 
when about 5,500 names were added during November and De- 
cember, making a total of 25,500 on Dee. 31. 

The most important foreign news of the month was the action 
of the directors of the I. G. in passing the current dividend. 
The financial position of this large and important company is 
said to be excellent and the passing of the dividend was entirely 
due to a desire of the directors to conserve liquid funds in view of 
the general uncertainty in economic conditions. 

Chemical stocks showed a slight gain in value during November. 


Group changes in values for the month are compared with a year 
ago as follows: 





(000 omitted) 
Groups 1930 1929 

RO ER OY ee Pee ey ee — 13,336,872 — 80,617,140 
RMN Ss 6.555 ols: 6-0-c0-0 — 15,857,024 — 150,395,914 
Chain stores + 14,622,148 — 126,435,596 
MEN oes a Saale erences chee sre sees + 620,211 — 533,885,936 
CN ae Tec Gleceieeeeee nue das + 63,576,013 — 719,304,156 
RU 5-006: aiia S516 Kote die Siat'e a bm ancl + 268 — 41,147,182 
DNR ee eee —_ 770,142 — 1,980,064 
jE Rr Sher ieee aad eee ere + 52,949,442 — 184,150,681 
Ore rere errr + 65,000,615 — 564,042,034 
Se eee + 5,330,563 — 25,469,443 

ESS er ere rr —178,667,291 — 379,614,037 
UO os ois sok s'e Sc. cieeawijestace —511,388,819 — 1,279,925,875 
EE hc tec icicis.s ie nitiencesdaccaee —257,386,804 — 597,417,348 
PUREE ORUNIN. bi 5.cie 8 4.b 8260s 5.6 04 noses + 28,365,254 — 18,596,407 
oi ASE re cra yrer errr ae + 19,780,668 — 43,573,715 
i RSE S OS Ae ee rere rere — 34,012,151 — 356,887,965 
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Anglo-Chilean Shows Over Million Deficit 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries’ report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, shows 
deficit of $1,288,690 after taxes, depreciation and interest, in- 
cluding interest on debenture bonds, amortization, but before 
depletion. After deducting $224,762 for depletion, total deficit 
for year was $1,513,452. Fiscal year has been changed to end 
June 30, instead of December 31. 

Consolidated income account for year ended June 30, 1930, 
compares as follows: Operating income $4,554,535; other income 
$734,262; total income $5,288,797; interest, taxes, amortization, 
etc., $4,688,672; depreciation, $1,888,815; deficit $1,288,690; 
depletion $224,762; deficit $1,513,452. 

Consolidated balance sheet of Anglo-Chilean Consolidated 
Nitrate Corp. and wholly-owned companies as of June 30, 1930, 
compares as follows: 











Assets 
June 30,'30 Dec. 31,'28 Dec. 31, '27 

*Nitrate dep, land, rys, plant etc.... $42,846,106 $41,952,852 $38,405,635 
VPRO oc F6idinw as eeGeeRen names 1,069,229 eee hte Seat 
Chie tra tod oa awe ca ee ade ce 978,067 1,522,398 1,353,220 
Nitrate on hand and in trans....... 3,664,852 6,135,554 5,090,802 
SURI at be Weds cenewene wus 4,835,562 ernie ee 
Nitrate in process................. 124,254 102,910 114,714 
Iodine on consignment............. 516,568 76,168 107,790 
MIR UGMIII Rc cag cv anceracecweces 3,603,499 3,952,873 4,323,256 
MOGUR BOG (GORY 6 oo as okie c ccc ceices 3,165,664 1,320,592 830,017 
Sundry acct rec (not cur).......... yf re epee 
BGC I ONOOINT oe io cccccecracuccvce 276,727 172,641 143,220 
Invest in allied cos................ 3,385,046 22,104 22) 104 
DC Eee err ee 1,566,637 1,293,902 1,336,656 
License under Guggenheim nitrate 

PRGOROR DONUUURdisceccccnsicecne = 8 «© dteeacws 550,000 550,000 

fo) ee Care Sareea pare! 70,109,258 $57,101,994 $52,277,414 

Liabilities 

tCommon BEM oss be oeS. Coa. $1,756,750 $1,756,750 $1,756,750 
Py ere rere ree 30,658,625 32,813,562 34,018,500 
MAINS oicy hi + 50d ais Wie es 7,799,810 1,151,016 1,596,278 
Notes payable (cur)............... WeEnG) | Cadence 6 Sectans 
Sundry notes pay (not cur)......... Gee tdwhee  .. hawede 
pe ee ee ere ernee 25,325,000 21,125,000 11,625,000 
Accep & drafts payable. ........... 6,490,276 7,437,264 8,354,602 
Accrued CARES. 0.0. e ccc cessccccece SOON tCSS a meee 
Unpaid shippin@exp...<..2...0050. —_vecses 759,867 557,622 
Pa arr ere 166,926 186,958 192,500 
a ee 20,484 44,411 85,880 
1 ARERR rr ree 569,777 229,578 23,362 
Depletion res............-.0-00008 912,890 469,727 208,024 
ProGt: & lote GeGeit. . oc cccccceccs 10,944,112 8,872,139 6,141,104 

UO star as) dd dio ae do iela are eo $70,109,258 $57,101,994 $52,277,414 


*After depreciation. 


tAfter amortization. 
no-par shares. 


tRepresented by 1,756,750 





Monsanto Declares Regular Dividend 


Monsanto Chemical Works declares regular quarterly dividends 
of 31% cents in cash and 114% in stock, payable January 2 to 
stock of record December 10. 

Directors announce that stock dividend payments would be 
discontinued with the present declaration and that future 
dividends would be paid in cash. 

Officials state that a small increase in the cash dividend 
probably will be made at next quarterly meeting to compensate 
for the discontinuance of stock dividend. 





Earnings reports, according to the Wall Street Journal, com- 
pared with those for the corresponding period a year ago, and 


dividend announcements by leading companies shape up as 
follows: 


Since 

Oct. 1 
THETESRCENCAPUINONS 06h ic cowie checteSesdenackess axes 228 
DIORNC CRONE INI 5565 ows ah cin naae ida, cadmensinoneeac— ae 
WHONATIC@e CIVINENOB.: fs ook ccc as Sees oe Se ote SBA 
PG 0195 Co | a 57 
PYGCVORROE CEVIGONOS: «6 ioc. si cc ck ce caccncceecceeacs 37 
CITING RCH CER TURE Sos 63 os bo 5 oder caw shana be matra eis 53 
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6 6 6 Oe ek Oe OP es Pe 6 
Oe ee es es Os Oe es Pe 6 es 


T.S.P. Help on your 











cleaning and degreasing problem 


Swann Research, having originated and perfected 


Partial List of the electric furnace method of producing Phosphoric 
a ae Acid, from which Swann T.S.P. is made, stands ready 
© to help you solve your cleaning and degreasing 
(Electric Furnace) problems. At your request, this organization will 
Phoneme undertake research for you. 
Phosphoric Acid Paste 
10} 
Tri Sodium Phosphate Swann T.S.P. is serving broad areas of industry as 
Nit nnanentl a cleaning and degreasing agent, soap builder and 
Di Sodium Phosphate water softener. It finds wide use in laundries, 
Di Sodium Phoephate dairies, food packing houses--and in the metal in- 
sehosphate” dustries to prepare surfaces for paint and lacquer. 
“Tusupnate 
cenaminamadaiaiene You can probably improve some of your operations 
Py"° phowphate by use of this superior T.S.P., either in the crystal- 
"7° Bhowphate line or globular (Globo) form. 


Swann Chemical Company 


FEDERAL PHOSPHORUS DIVISION 


BIRMINGHAM 
New York Office - 1239 Graybar Building 


Other Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION: 


Swann Research, Inc. Provident Chemical Works The Iliff-Bruff Chemical Company Federal Abrasives Company 
Birmingham St. Louis Hoopeston, II. Birmingham 
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California Ink Declares Dividend 


California Ink Co., Inc., reports for fiscal year ended September 
30, 1930, net profit of $269,416 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equal to $2.47 a share on 108,682 no-par shares of combined 
A and B stock on which dividends are paid at the annual rate 
of $2 a share, against $341,883, or $3.46 a share on 98,850 com- 
bined shares outstanding at the end of the preceding fiscal year. 








Assets 
1980 1929 1928 

a aaictes oo seb et Mise dunce anes $272,757 $240,056 $189,255 
pe BO ee ree ere 00, 00, 50, 
Notes & accts receivable........... 448,698 416,934 291,547 
ae are rer ee ney 449,031 531,018 444,230 
CUMCOMNOTS NOLES. oe sk cic caeee 22,786 T ) re 
UNIIUNIE oooh k ko bee ce sib aes k | ree 
*Land, bldgs, equip, etc............ 511,989 535,845 543,836 
Goodwill bands formulae........... 371,673 371,673 366,000 
CE ONIN. chock ds bcantadececans 59,272 46,629 60,429 

NON oe Risteninin eis heed ne ene $2,336,206 $2,352,730 $2,045,297 

Liabilities 

AGECOUNIS PEVEDIE... icc cccccccccccs 883 $58,633 $35,069 
Provision 10F 160 10S. ...656 600s 34,500 50,963 56,313 
DIVIGSNGE PAGEDIS: 6.6.6 ccc ec cees 54,341 49,426 47,443 
Accrd wages, ord tax, etc........... SUIS) weeks » aween 
ear r rrr 2,067,042 1,890,066 1,746,982 
MOTO KON COMME ciscckccssesse «escen 50,000 50,000 
PR a ard oo isanies othe a oues 136,408 253,642 109,490 

PRONE sO xc cick nee hee ee Oa ems $2,336,206 $2,352,730 $2,045,297 


*After depreciation. 





American Metal Co. purchases from Canadian Selection Co., 
Ltd., for $1,000,000 cash and 350,000 shares of American Metal 
Co. common shares, 800,000 English ordinary shares of Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd., and 1,000,000 ordinary shares of 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, Ltd. 

The 350,000 shares of American Metal common stock are from 
company’s treasury and will not be entitled to dividends until 
on and after December 1, 1932. Application is made to New 
York Stock Exchange for listing of the 350,000 shares of American 
Metal common to become effective December 1, 1932. 

This transaction makes American Metal one of the most 
important factors in the Northern Rhodesian copper situation. 

American Metal Company declares quarterly dividend of 
25 cents on common stock, placing the issue on $1 annual basis 
against $1.50 previously. The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 is declared on preferred. Both dividends are payable 
December 1 to stock of record November 20. 

A. Chester Beatty is elected director. 


Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. reports for quarter 
ended September 30, 1930, net profit of $85,633 after taxes, de- 
preciation, etc., but before depletion, equivalent to four cents a 
share (par $25) on 2,005,502 shares of stock. This compares 
with $156,085 or seven cents a share in preceding quarter and 
$2,266,088 or $1.13 a share in third quarter of 1929. 

Net profit for nine months ended September 30 totaled $1,245- 
970 before depletion, equal to 62 cents a share, against $5,908,212, 
or $2.95 a share in first nine months of previous year. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Co. reports for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, net income of $3,513 after expenses, taxes, etc., 
equivalent to less than one cent a share (par $5) on 600,000 
shares of stock. This compares with $162,906 or 27 cents a share 
in first nine months of previous year. 

Net loss for September quarter was $14,729 after above charges, 
comparing with net income of $37,196 or six cents a share on 
600,000 shares in preceding quarter and $64,802 or 11 cents a 
share in third quarter of 1929. 


American Agricultural Chemical deposits of common and 
preferred stocks, under the proposed recapitulation plan, are 
in satisfactory quantity and success of the plan is practically 
assured. 


Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co. omits quarterly dividend of 
25 cents due at this time. 
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Newport Reports Net Profit 


Newport Co. and subsidiaries for nine months ended September 
30, 1930, show net profit of $814,655 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, equivalent after allowing for dividend requirements 
on 33,441 shares of $3 class A convertible stock outstanding at 
end of the period, to $1.42 a share on 520,894 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $1,173,952 or $2.54 a share 
on 404,565 common shares in first nine months of preceding year. 

Net profit for quarter ended September 30, last, was $123,819 
after above charges, equal to 19 cents a share on 520,894 common 
shares at the end of the quarter, comparing with $264,819 or 
47 cents a share on 507,920 common shares in preceding quarter 
and $442,335 or 97 cents a share on 404,565 shares in third 
quarter of 1929. 

Consolidated income account for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, compares as follows: 


1930 1929 





IMME arto ce che caeseceedseusersecsawkes $7,176,188 $8,186,728 
Caer ON 8 5 osc Kwengrcccennededcnceeus 5,807,852 6,530,622 
Co oo le ch onde aw awiceanncieewen $1,368,336 $1,656,106 
CIRM ENON ce 6 oo 6 50'0e'ek can ccdsencwnseewes 11,842 93,041 








TRGUMD IMIS 6 6 5.4.0. ok sce cee rtedceeneeuese $1,380,178 $1,749,147 
PRIRIREIOIET. gs comes Uren nee ccenmuses ekss 462,643 410,689 
POOR UMNG <occceuh oe deedeonsecmoseuseaweusa 102,880 164,506 

INGE TIGIES oveiec cc ccucecccaudecaeacseesauceds $814,655 $1,173,952 





American Glue Distributes Surplus 


American Glue’s $30 dividend is a forerunner of further dis- 
tributions from surplus before liquidation is undertaken. Inas- 
much as there has been no impairment of capital, dividends in 
liquidation probably will take the form of distributing the par 
value of the common stock ($100) plus whatever is realized from 
miscellaneous assets yet to be sold. These include Spectacle 
Island in Boston Harbor, assessed for $115,600. 

American Glue Co. stockholders will vote on approval of sale 
of company’s plants at Springdale, Pa., Hammond, Ind., San 
Francisco, Cal., Brantford, Ontario for $2,800,000 cash to Richard 
Wilhelm of Gowanda, N. Y., a leading figure in the glue business. 
Directors have approved sale of these last remaining units. 


Kuglmann takes over whole new share capital of 20,000,000 
francs, and by exchanging directors, assumes virtual control of 
Societe Bordelaise de Produits Chimiques, one of largest French 
producers of sulfuric acid and superphosphate. 


Hercules Powder Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
75c on the common stock. The dividend is payable Dec. 24 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 12. There are 603,079 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 


Ruhr Chemie, A. G., controlling 80 per cent of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer output of Ruhr district, reports increased losses for fiscal 
year 1929-30, amounting to 2,690,000 marks. 











Over the Counter Closing Prices 

















November 28 October 31 
1930 1930 


Dividend Bid Asked Bid Asked 
$1.20 Baker, (J. T.) Chemical, com.. 12} 14} 13 15 
<0 Bom Bint BD G0Gicc cc ccccccces sec 41 ee 41 
8.00 Dixon (Joseph Crucible)....... 130 145 140 155 
is Dry Ice Holding Corp........ ... 47 45 50 
§.00 Merek Comp. pid............. 76 80 77 81 
Vik) SS ere 79 84 2 87 
4.00 Permutit Co. com............ 220 250 225 250 
as Petroleum Derivatives........ 4 
Solid Carbonic Ltd........... 94 11} 13} 164 
‘ Southern States Oil........... 
.... Standard Textile Products..... ... 38 aes 22 
5.00 Worcester Salt.........cccee. 88 93 90 95 











ACETIC ACID 


ALL GRADES 























DELIVERIES IN 
Manufactured by 
CARBOYS KEYSTONE WOOD 
BARRELS CHEMICAL AND 
LUMBER 
TANK-TRUCKS CORPORATION 


TANK-CARS 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


TIONESTA VALLEY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


OLEAN SALES CORP. 


7-11 Getty Ave. 803 W. ist Street 50 Blanchard St. 
PATERSON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 






























































Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. . New York 
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United Carbon Profit Slightly Lower 


Consolidated income account of United Carbon Co. for quarter 
ended September 30, 1930, compares as follows: 

















1930 1929 

Git RI Errais ca so. b o's swe eae mac tenneceses $423,511 $587,453 
SAN Site a5. 6:00 5-4.0os oes aneaveceece van 168,075 94,426 

SEE NIN Skala e:s Se hae Siecle WSR OS 6S eee ce we $591,586 $681,879 
NS 5 cig. << 'aaho dius 0G. cieei ol Saka s'« o See aa eRe 368,372 389,837 
I oe Sins 510 SACS LeECEe Hes oRetecnee. So aeeenes 21,647 
SN BO ies io Ses eevee Dee Re eMee cenele 5,000 10,000 
ORIEN WINER 6 oar 5 cs: ose: 3, ee rele @ dhe. Gene Mio Ocoee 10,000 20,000 

PROG ROG og 6:6 cs ek own eto wc Reeves acess Us $208,214 $240,395 

Nine months ended September 30: 

1930 1929 

SIERRA MIMOMG sce te sv ocn sacs as eee oe Genet $1,610,150 $2,236,424 
OI ick Sha cae een Shanes es 339,281 261,315 

I TIED ooo 044 0 sae 0 8468S Exe OOR $1,949,431 $2,497,739 
PINNING 00-5. ar 52: ain acai wed “aco 8k Sie SW RS SRR ORS 1,132,989 1,158,368 
MNO re oie) aye Si Sarai a eae Ae Me A eee. | weaned 67,685 
GUE ES Oe cons aieiave dh he AON eo D eae me RS 75,000 52,500 
Be RPI OMNI oi 2o ares dia siete e dimral oobi ale & Sleraiaus tame ee ieee 65,000 140,000 

MR te intake cus Race nace n kaw e meme aia $676,442 $1,079,186 
PGNRNOer CRNROTI ook vo os ca cd ccediscwdwaccwesae yi 5 er 
CONTIG GEUINONUSS. 5.5 orcad calec chs cecicsawes SOGS2E nese 

PINS cc Nereida uae wane bas na wans woneuceaee SSG2F 2k kkses 





Vulean Detinning Co. reports for quarter ended September 
30, 1930, net income of $70,774 after depreciation, taxes, etc., 
equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock, 
to $1.08 a share on 32,258 shares of common stock. This compares 
with $75,768, or $1.22 a share, in preceding quarter and $172,697, 
or $4.07 a share on 20,000 shares of common and 12,258 shares 
of Class A common in third quarter of previous year. 


North American Car Corp. reports for nine months ended 
September 30, 1930, net profit of $523,554 after charges and taxes, 
equivalent after dividend requirements on $6 preferred stock, to 
$2.53 a share on 150,361 shares on no-par common stock. This 
compares with $576,625 or $4.27 a share on 113,874 common 
shares in first nine months of 1929. 


New Jersey Zine Company, three months ended september 30: 
net profit, after taxes, depreciation, depletion and other charges, 
$1,050,880, equal to 53 cents a share on the capital stock, com- 
pared with $2,470,884, or $1.25 a share, last year. Nine months: 
$4,140,036, or $2.11 a share compared with $6,945,625, or $3.53 
a share, last year. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp., three months ended 
September 30: net loss after charges and taxes, $105,745, against 
a net profit of $369,807, or 95 cents a share, on the capital stock 
last year. Nine months: $70,186, or 18 cents a share, compared 
with $925,464, or $2.37 a share, last year. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., declares regular quarterly 
dividends of $1 on common, payable December 15 to stock of 
record November 26, and $1.50 on debenture stock, payable 
January 24 to stock of record January 10. 


Consolidated Tin Smelters, nine months ended September 30, 
first report of this company, which is associated with the Anglo- 
Oriental Mining group, shows profit of £229,338 after management 
and other expenses. 


Procter & Gamble Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 on the 5% preferred, payable December 15 to stock of 
record November 25. 


Patterson-Sargent Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
50 cents on common stock, payable December 1 to stock of record 
November 15. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., declares regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents, payable December 31 to stock of record De- 
cember 15. 
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International Nickel Reports Profit 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., and subsidiaries 
report for quarter ended September 30, 1930, net profit of $2,013,- 
961, after depreciation, depletion, interest _ federal taxes, 
equivalent, after dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock, 
to 10 cents a share on 14,584,025 no-par chaven of common stock. 
This compares with $3,267,730, or 20 cents a share on 13,758,208 
shares in the waitin quarter, and $5,627,577, or 37 cents a 
share on 13,758,208 shares, in third euaiee of previous year. 

Net profit for nine months ended September 30,1930, amounted 
to $9,897,835, after above charges, equal to 58 cents a share on 
14,584,025 common shares, comparing with $16,865,753, or $1.11 
a share on 13,758,208 shares, in first nine months of 1929. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended September 30, 
1930, compares as follows: 








1930 1929 *1928 *1927 
ROMMNIN Ss g'c rc ae oe chen $3,639,238 $7,446,226 $4,130,467 $2,066,329 
COMO s bcc cuiscvcerneae 107,469 537,465 140.7 719 40, 243 
"ROMME INOS cdi < ee he eae $3,746,707 $7,983, 691 $4,27 1,186 2,106,5 572 
I a os owe wk eckiaeia 331,622 376,720 204,366 148,596 
ee 179,256 821,765 330,525 149,788 
Depr depl int etc.......... 1,221,868 1,157 629 427 .500 


518,046 








INGU DIORGs fo ecd cicccencsc $2,013,961 $5, 627,577 $1, 380, 688 
WN UWS oc ie eccedcsee ens 483,483 484,070 33,6 133,689 
CONE CRUG we ccces cocsecees 3 626,309 3,438,069 1,255, ‘0: 35 836,692 

BUM cc owe cen een "$2,095, 831 +$1, 705, 438 T$1, 829,52 27 ~ $$410,307 


Nine months ended September 30: 





1930 1929 *1928 *1927 
E arnings actdatdkaasatane $15,360,427 $22,129,748 aaa 226 $6,313,491 
DS ee eee eee 539,088 1,542,721 270,207 80,264 
ROWAN TNO, 5 coe cc c0s ences $15,899,515 $23,672,469 $11, 397, 433 "$6, 393, 755 
DISWONNONE ooo osc cccswecs es 1,164,862 1,378,645 598, 871 452,597 
PC NS ernie 1,069,261 2,248,693 896,339 475,813 


Depr depl int etc.......... 3,767,557 3,179,378 1,597,452 1,282 ‘027 





IC Oe ee $9,897,835 $16,865,753 $8,304, 77 $4, 18% 3,318 
PROM i Secens dos snes 1,450,436 ogee 401,065 401,067 
COMIC os cicacaldccmaccos 10, 504,298 8,937,332 2,928,419 2,510,076 





Deficit $2,0: 56,899 +36, 370, 411 $4, 975,287 +$1,272, 175 
*Excludes Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. tSurplus. 





United Chemicals, Inc., reports surplus for nine months ended 
September 30, 1930, as $123,323 after all charges and preferred 
dividends, comparing with $307,102 in first nine months of 1929. 
Common stock amounts to 102,000 no-par shares. 

Current assets on September 30, last, amounted to $3,742,118 
and current liabilities were $229,429. 


Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., declares extra dividend 
of five cents on common stock and regular quarterly dividends 
of 40 cents on common and $1.75 on the preferred stock, all 
payable December 31 to stock of record December 15. 


Parafine Co. Inc., declares regular quarterly dividend of $1 on 
the common stock, payable December 27 to stock of record 
December 17. No action was taken on the 2% stock dividend 
due to be declared at this time. 


International Salt Co. has declared a dividend of 75 cents on 
the new common stock, payable January 2 to stock of record 
December 15. Three months ago a similar payment was made. 





N. Y. Stock Exchange Listings 


Applications 
Tennesee Corporation (change of name from Tennessee Copper 
and Chemical Corporation)—1,029,962 shares of common stock 
without par value. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Comp: 
common stock, $25 par value. 
Container Corporation of America- 
ditional shares of class A common stock, 





,400 additional shares of 
-55,211 (relisting) ad- 
$20 par value. 
Admitted to List 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd.— 
certificates for common and preferred stocks. 


Permanent 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 


Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


Executive Offices : 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 
New York 


Pittsburgh Tacoma 


Works: 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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Who said 


“There ain’t no 


Santy Claus” 


S FAR as you are concerned, there is 
A and we’re it! How’s this for a gift— 
years of industrial experience, expert 
industrial chemists, and one of the finest 
industrial laboratories in the country—with- 
out charge! 


We’re willing to give you the benefits of all 
these, to use them for the benefit of your 
business. We want any manufacturer who 
isn’t sure that he’s as up to the minute as his 
competition to come to us with his problems, 
to let us put these forces to work for him— 
free! We want a chance to devise modern, 
cost-cutting, quality-building formulae for 
him, a chance to show him better ways to do 
things at less cost. And we can! 


We are specialists in fractionating narrow 
distillation ranges, in developing special 
cuts of Naphthas, special grades of Lacquer 
Diluents, special products for special purposes. 
If we develop something good for you—a 
product that cuts your costs, raises your 
quality, and builds your business—we want 
a chance to supply this product to you. No 
matter what your business is, if you use 
Lacquer Diluents, any kind of Naphthas or 
commercial solvents of any type, we ought to 
get together! A card will start us off—write 
it—nouw! 


AMERICAN MINERAL 


SPIRITS COMPANY 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


3520 W. 140th Street 
Cleveland, O. 


Chemical Solvents Co., 110 E. 42nd Street 


New York 
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Libbey-Owens Reports Loss 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. net profit for fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1930, is $1,419,303 after all charges and federal 
taxes. This includes profit of the Edward Ford Plate Glass Co. 
from July 1, 1930, to September, 1930, and is after giving effect 
to company’s share of net loss of $35,247 of the Adamson Flat 
Glass Co. Libbey-Owens Glass Co. for year ended September 
30, 1929, reports net profit of $3,515,653 after all charges and 
federal taxes. 





Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended September 30, 1930, profit of $143,556 after 
ordinary taxes and depreciation, but before depletion and federal 
taxes, comparing with $161,870 in preceding quarter and $5,517,- 
409 in third quarter of previous year. 

Profit for first nine months of 1930 amounted to $2,529,853 
before depletion and federal taxes against $16,028,181 in first 
nine months of 1929. Capital stock consists of 4,857,248 no- 
par shares. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. and subsidiaries report for nine 
months ended September 30, 1930, net loss of $1,176,167 after 
depreciation, interest, federal taxes, etc., comparing with net 
loss of $715,777 in first nine months of 1929. 

Net loss for September quarter was $419,228 after above 
charges against net loss of $206,374 in preceding quarter and net 
loss of $50,299 in third quarter of previous year. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. reports for nine 
months ended September 30, 1930, net profit of $11,352,244 
after depreciation, interest and federal taxes, equivalent to $4.25 
a share (par $50) on 2,666,315 shares of combined preferred and 
common stock. This compares with $19,544,211 or $7.32 a share 
on combined shares in first nine months of previous year. 


Atlantic Refining Company subsidiaries report profit for first 
nine months, after interest, depreciation and taxes, of $4,844,000, 
compared with $13,687,000 for the same period of 1929. After 
preferred dividends, earnings on average shares of common stock 
outstanding were $5.48, compared with $1.80 for first nine months 
of 1929. 


Columbian Carbon Co. announces increase in authorized 
capitalization from 500,000 to 2,000,000 shares with a view to 
providing for future expansion and a possible stock split-up. 
This action however will be deferred for the time being pending 
general business improvement, according to Reid L. Carr, presi- 
dent. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. reports for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, net profit of $1,262,089, after depreciation, 
interest, federal taxes, etc., equal to $6.31 a share on 199,851 
no-par shares of capital stock. This compares with $1,063,208 
or $5.58 a share on 190,341 shares in first nine months of 1929. 


Paragon Refining Co., dissolution recently voted by stock- 
holders, sets aside $2,004,809 to retire the 39,996 shares of Class 
A preference stock outstanding. Preferred shareholders will 
receive $50 a share, plus dividends accrued to October 15. 


Atlas Powder Company declares dividend of $1.00 per share 
on the no-par value common capital stock, payable in cash 
December 10, 1930, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 28, 1930. 


Kennecott Copper Corp. declares regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents, payable January 2 to stock of record December 5. 
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Columbian Carbon Net Lower 


Columbian Carbon Co. and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended September 30, 1930, net income of $445,274 after federal 
taxes, depreciation, depletion and minority interests, equivalent 
to 89 cents a share on 498,505 shares of no-par stock. This com- 
pares with $783,175, or $1.57 a share on 498,505 shares in pre- 
ceding quarter and $801,697, or $1.75 a share, on 457,344 shares 
in third quarter of previous year. 

Net income for first nine months of 1930 totaled $2,038,455 
after above charges, equal to $4.09 a share on 498,505 shares, 
comparing with $2,887,970, or $6.31 a share, on 457,344 shares 
in first nine months of 1929. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended September 30, 
1930, compares as follows: 














1930 1929 1928 
Net after fedl taxes. ......0cccccce. $873,344 $1,331,466 $1,140,442 
Depreciation & depletion........... 390,976 457,278 370,655 
Applicable to min int.............. 37,094 72,491 26,504 
INOW IROOM o oa.0dc Ke ee ee cedwnus $445,274 $801,697 $743,283 
PRUE ache ienccccKeuken cacao  teRenes 571,680 402,131 
PRED. cackactaueewnuadiacceer - ckamecs $230,017 $341,152 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1930 1929 1928 
Net after fedl tamee. 6.0660. cesses $3,372,506 $4,596,971 $3,218,238 
Depreciation & depletion........... 1,169,421 1,481,445 1,085,882 
Applicable to min int.............. 164,630 227,556 26,505 
PEON Sg hacker dhcaecacucas $2,038,455 $2,887,970 $2,105,851 
RGMEINN Coeds aca caeceweaeaues — ~mernes 1,715,040 1,206,393 
Bea Clete atewencneeeeeds 206060606066 “Sunes $1,172,747 $899,458 





By declaring a dividend of 4334 cents a share on the 
Class A shares recently out of capital surplus, Nichols Copper 
Co. raises annual rate on the B shares from $1.50 to $1.75 and 
maintained the same annual rate on the A shares. Since June 30, 
when the two classifications of shares were merged into one issue 
on an equal dividend basis, regular dividends have been main- 
tained. Dividends on the B shares have been declared semi- 
annually in installments of 75 cents, while A shares have been 
paid 4334 cents quarterly for several years. The effect of the 
declaration is to raise rate on shares representing former B shares 
and to continue it at the same rate on shares representing former 
A stock. The company is controlled by the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation. 


Butte & Superior Mining Co. reports for quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, loss of $37,679 after expenses and taxes, but 
before depreciation and depletion, comparing with loss of $76,869 
in preceding quarter and profit of $12,955 in third quarter of 1929. 

For nine months ended September 30, loss amounted to $201,- 
659 before depreciation and depletion against profit of $37,886 
in first nine months of previous year. 


Johns Manville declares quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
upon the preferred stock of this company payable January 1, 
1931, to holders of record of said stock at close of business on 
December 11, 1930; and quarterly dividend of 75c per share upon 
common stock of this company payable January 15, 1931, to 
holders of record of said stock at the close of business on December 
25, 1930. 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation declares stock dividend 
of 5 per cent in common stock, payable January 3 to common 
stock of record December 11, and a regular cash dividend of $1.50 
payable February 2 to holders of record January 15. A similar 
stock dividend was declared at this time last year. 


Union Carbide declares cash dividend of sixty-five cents a 
share on outstanding capital stock, payable January 1, 1931, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business December 4, 1930. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. declares extra dividend of 50 cents, 
payable December 10 to stock of record November 20. 
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1930 Sales Earnin 
Nov. 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low Nov 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929 1928 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
108} 91% 103 156% 91% 223% 77 141,900 1,845,600 Air Reduction..........cceseses No 770,000 $3.00 5.63 4.61 
212 185% 198} 343 185% 3542 197 195,700 746,400 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,286,000 6.00 12.60 11.12 
1234 122; 1234 1264 121 125 118% 1,700 14,000 BG BIEN < sc ow ean oecenee 100 393,000 7.00 76.84 68.63 
23 1} 1} 103 13 23% 4 7,400 131,200 Amer. Agric. Chem ee Ene Ee 100 333,000 Nil 1.59 
23 20} 214 39 20} 733 18 4,300 52,800 BU CUM. Pidoccesecceceecc 100 285,000 2.47 7.86 
133 9 113 33 9 55 20 39,600 S13, 300: Amer. Commis AiGs.. <5 5s:0:5:0 6:00:8:0 0% No 382,000 1.60 4.78 3.39 
24 20} 21: 51} 18$ 812 314 20,700 320,500 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd........... No 868,000 3.00 3.23 3.58 
99 96 ... 117 96 135 106 600 3,700 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 69,000 6.00 47.53 26.52 
56% 454 51] 794 454 1303 162 146,000 1,136,800 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 10.02 8.24 
136; 132] 132; 141 132; 164 15} 2,200 ° 13,000 i 7 ee 100 00,000 7.00 43.66 37.17 
5 34 4 224 34 92% 253 8,400 283,300 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 181,000 2.56 1.69 
9 7 7 334 7 188 123} 3,560 51,260 oony. $3 cum: pid......0.... No 113,000 3.00 8.01 6.71 
Ti 4} 6 17i 44 49} 7 14,500 316,100 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt 25 200,000 ll mo. 0.76 Nil 
47i 46 464 79% 49 111b 49% 4.900 30,100 6% cum. pfd.......... a 25 97,000 6.00 limo. 7.41 5.99 
411i 33} 36) 815 33 140 70 760,575 7,412,275 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,828,000 7.00 1928 6.63 3.37 
195 163 16% 29: 164 494 184 12,300 262,500 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 3 mo. 0.71 4.02 
23% 18% 215 51% 18% 773% 30 103,500 1,927,000 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,678,000 1.00 6.10 5.58 
58; 53 53 106 53 140 67 6,900 135,100 Atlas Powder Co............00%. No 60,000 4.00 7.66 4.39 
100 97 994 106 54 1064 90 470 5,480 ores aos ks rere vcice 100 90,000 6.00 28.25 18.76 
1} 1 1} 4} 1 123 4j 2,000 61,200 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 2.00 Nil 0.28 
2 4 13 4} } 9} 2 6,000 97,300 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 0.34 0.31 
44 34 3% 15 34 32 10} 10,500 126,000 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 Nil Nil 
19} 19 19} 45: 19 814 454 800 6,800 (fe AO 100 63,000 9 mo. 11.38 6.77 
52 473 49% 643] 472 90 40 7,000 84,700 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 4.03 2.60 
96 81} 903 199 812 344 105 49,400 910,300 Columbian Carbon.............. No 457,000 4.00 7.84 6.39 
19 144 174 38 144 63 204 350,600 5,824,400 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,435,000 1.00 1.51 1.32 
824 72% 79} 111% 72$ 126% 70 116,400 718,500 Corn Products.................- 25 2,530,000 3.00 5.49 4.35 
147} 145 1454 151 137 144% 137 1,200 9,800 chee Ef een 100 250,000 7.00 62.59 50.98 
18% 15 16} 43% 15 69} 21} 18,000 525,400 Davison Chem. Co.............- No 504,000 1.00 3.34 1.58 
19} 174 184 423 174 64) 24 3,800 59,900 Devoe & Raynolds ‘'A’’.......... No 160,000 2.40 4.52 5.95 
1044 104} 1045 1154 99 1154 102 200 580 7% Gum. 16¢ Pid... c.cccccss 100 16,000 7.00 67.59 64.02 
95 844 87] 1454 83 231 80 501,200 3,166,800 Dupont de Nemours............ 20 10,339,000 4.00 6.99 5.97 
119 116$ 117§ 123) 1144 1193 1073 2,500 43,200 BS CO OD 6. 6.sce cee cess 100 978,000 6.00 78.54 69.06 
174 1554 167 2554 1554 2643 150 133,700 1,415,900 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,263,000 5.00 1928 9.60 9.61 
134 1293 130 134 1254 128 117 280 2,060 oe a (| re 100 62,000 6.00 1928 326.17 326.68 
344 29) 324 55} 29) 54 23% 40,900 1,156,800 Freeport Texas Co.............- No 730,000 4.00 5.60 4.49 
314 28) 30 71 284 94% 424 17,100 774,100 General Asphalt Co............. No 411,000 4.00 3.65 2.79 
10; 8 9t 38 8 644 26 26,300  ‘BSO500 Gidde CO. 6.6 sac co5. 0 06 cvisieeee No 688,000 2.00 3.57 3.55 
82 70 70} 105 70 106} 95 230 74,330 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 39.51 32.69 
60} 55 59 85 55 130 80 2,600 13,900 Hercules Powder Co............. No 568,000 3.00 5.95 22.04 
120} 1164 116} 1233 116} 121 112} 700 3.406 7% eam, OEM... . 6. 6...00005 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 35.35 
62 45 60 124 31 135 684 25,000 105,900 Industrial Rayon............... No 191,006 7.26 8.68 
4} 3} 3] 8} 3% 17] 4 7,000 TIBA00 Intern: ATIC... occ ce ccccvcccccee No 444,000 0.79 1.66 
533 49. 54. 49-884 40 1,000 34,800 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 00,000 7.00 10.54 14.47 
204 17 18§ 44% 164 723 25 1,045,200 10,959,318 Intern. Nickel.................. No 13,781,000 1.00 1.47 1.05 
38} 34} 37% 45% 31 80} 61 30,800 MR NE ENG oe 5.6.6 55 4 000-0010: 0-6:4 0% 100 61, 6.00 11.32 7.23 
70$ 61} 68 148% 61} o4ni 90 72,900 1,897,800 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 8.09 6.75 
12 11 12} 25 11 42 20 3,300 10,300 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 1.60 2.36 3.42 
51; 42 48; 81 42 113} 40 16,300 482,400 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 311,000 4.00 6.12 6.76 
14 104 13% 37% 104 59 21} 22,800 327,800 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,117,000 2.00 mo. 1.50 3.77 
33 29 334 493 25% 63 40 8,200 49,000 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 426,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.13 11.51 
255 21 254 3923 21 46 30} 1,900 277,300 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 384,000 2.60 mo. 2.21 3.30 
38% 323 363 51% 324 72% 29 42,700 679,400 Mathieson Alkali............... No 637,000 2.00 3.31 2.95 
125 123 125 1344 115 125 120 40 1,100 je Se 100 28,000 7.00 93.91 84.50 
294 234 27 63 23 804 47 12,000 290,000 Monsanto Chem................ No 404,000 1.25 2.83 3.76 
25; 214 254 39) 214 58 15 16,900 218,300 National Dist. Prod............. No 275,000 2.00 1.32 Nil 
127 115 120 189} 115 210 1294 6,300 OG 200) DURGINTIEE TIE 6occ 5505 0.0 65:0 8 Ka: 100 310,000 5.00 25.49 11.45 
143 141 141 143 138} 1414 138 450 7,69 re Ns Ge: Ree 100 244,000 7.00 41.95 24.10 
119 118 119 119% 116 233% 115 760 4,230 6 eum. “EB” pit... ...< sce 100 103,000 6.00 82.47 40.34 
45 42 43 55 264 103 143 200 13,200 Newport $3 cum. conv. ‘‘A’’..... 50 130,000 3.00 29.79 5.55 
40; 34 394 55 264 60} 22 23,200 BSS 700 POM Ge PON woos ski caves No 434,000 3.97 2.56 
1114 111} 111} 107 110 100 30 2 CRA CCOCS, CDE neers 100 33,000 7.00 73.33 53.42 
66; 56) 654 7 52§ 98 43} 98,400 585,350 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 6mo. 1.82 2.96 
12} 102? 11 274 10% 30% 20 74,700 DIR) PUTO NONNCO.. wo. ic ceccseiewcses 25 3,038,000 1.50 3.06 0.97 
101; 93} 101 110 934 116 108 1,960 8,59) aa A rr 100 30,000 8.00 40.09 16.82 
444 37% 39% 564 37% 6 4 117,600 eS OS ee ene 993,000 1928 24.09% 24.10% 
32 254 274 574 25} 94 38 32,100 358,600 St. Joseph Lead... .........000. 10 1,952,000 2.00 6mo. 2.22 2.30 
11 7} 8% 253 7h 312 19 i 000,150 Bitell Union Oil... inks ctcceces No 13,069,000 1.40 9mo. 1.39 2.04 
524 48% 49 75 48% 31% 514 125,700 1,407,500 Standard Oil, Calif No 13,016,000 2.50 1928 3.66 3.19 
554 49 52% 844 49 83 48 636,175 11,769,375 Standard Oil, N. J 25 25,419,000 1.00 1928 4.43 1.52 
27 24% 25 40% 243 #48) 313 161,900 2,444,900 Standard Oil, N. Y.............. 25 17,380,000 1.60 1928 2.28 0.67 
ll 9 10} 17 8} 20 94 22,600 346,300 Tenn. Copper & Chem........... No 857,000 1.00 1928 1.48 0.51 
40 35 38) 603 35 71% 50 106,000 2,825,800 Texas Corn. «on. 5ccscc ccceccae 25 9,851,000 3.00 4.91 5.34 
58} 53 53 106 53 854 424 6,900 1,284,400 Texas Gull Sulphur RE Ee No 2,540,000 4.00 6.40 5.72 
64 55¢ 613 106% 554 140 59 594,500 5,447,300 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,208,000 2.40 3.94 3.72 
30} 234 244 84 234 111 40} 19,100 1,394,100 United Carbon Co............... No 393,000 1.75 1.99 
71% 56% 68 139% 56} 243 95 44.600 1,048,400 U. 8. Ind. Ale. Co..... 0. .cccccs No 373,000 6.00 12.63 10.29 
59$ 44% 534 1434 443 116} 374 743,200 8,655,100 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 379,000 3.00 5.04 4.53 
3 2} 2 8} 2) 24 3t 9,700 152,900 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 479,000 Nil 0.69 
20 15} 19 344 19 65 15 2,630 64,930 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 214,000 3.06 7.87 
7 Tae cs 82% 75 974 69 2,800 46,700 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 144,000 7.00 12.35 20.09 
28 25 27 594 25 94% 30 3,300 48,100 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 123,000 2.00 4.32 3.60 
NEW YORK CURB 
6 ee 13 3} 23 6 700 6,610 Acetol Prod. conv. “A"”.......... No 60,000 1928 2.27 
36 4 15 34 16 434 15 800 418,100 Agfa Ansoo Corp......64 660.600 No 300,000 Nil 
185 50 1624 356 150 539} 146 5,100 54,250’ Aluminum Amer... . 2.206 00s:000 No 1,473,000 1928 8.03 5.00 
1097108 1083 110 1053 110 103 1,600 43,000 oe ACTS. Se ee a a 100 1,473,000 6.00 1928 14.04 10.26 
864° 75 75 232 95 280 99} 1,300 16,640 Aluminum Ltd... .......0scceces No 73, 1928 0.02 
12 10 10} 37 10 80 204 121,950 2,153,050 Amer. Cyanamid “B’........... No 1,260,000 1.60 1.56 3.68 
193 134 14% 43% 154 45 1 9,400 231,700 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 6mo. Nil Nil 
' 1h . eee 6} 14 35 3 600 15,200 Assoc. Rayon Corp...........06+ No 1,200,000 
1' 46 40 41} 60% 38% 874 30} 2,400 44,700 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
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1930 Sales Earnings 
Nov. 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low Nov. 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929 1928 
24 2 2} 5} 1% 103 34 500 21,400 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 105 2,200,000 
634 57 62: 90 57 122 80 2,175 16,425 7% cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 115,000 7.00 15.51 12.00 
77 80 90 60 100 80 450 4,735 7% CUM. PPIOE PIG. 2. kes cece 100 115,000 7.00 27.02 20.53 
12? 10 11 20 10 50 12 1,100 4,710 Colaieie® COP 6 onic s ccs casecac ce No 195,000 1928 1.29 0.86 
Sue 96 70 110 2 1,150 7% cum. Ist part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 1928 17.33 9.96 
10 10§ 103 13} 9§ 254 12 1,500 9,500 Courtaulds, Ltd... ccc cccecns 1£ 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
51 49} ... 100 49 100$ 50 900 ELGG Blow CHEMICON... 6 é.c ccc ccciveces No 480,000 2.00 
803 744 75 166} 74} 209 115 37,900 SARIN COO OHS iio ho cake cts ccewewe 25 4,415,000 1.50 9.83 8.06 
ree AD ics 23 #114 414 17 500 5,200 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1928 2.02 1.02 
5 5 5 7 4 11} 63 300 3,000 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1928 12.15% 10.23% 
53 54 54 16 54 27 13} 200 5,900 Monroe Chem................+- No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
19 153 16 42 153 52 21% 8,500 G4. 200 Newnott €6.. 6. cece cccscccass No 405,000 2.00 3.28 1.30 
513 483 49 794 483 1112 65 900 2,900 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 1,867,000 2.50 2.35 2.17 
62 ae 85 59 1053 754 525 1,110 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
ee: a mae 344 10 48} 14} 1OS;610 Silics Gel Compe... occ cence cevcs No 600,000 
40$ 364 36§ 59% 35 63 45 227,900 1,896,500 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 13,927,000 2.50 1928 8.33 3.26 
33 27% 29 344 27% 149} 121} 9,200 OF, FUR) NS Gr oi eke ela acc smuases 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
7 a 223 3$ 550 111 15,860 Cr Jee PUMP cho weeds eck cbueees No 79,000 10.00 
Unites CROMNORID. boo 5 ic ceescces 
22 Lo ae 614 25} 3,800 39,080 $3 cum. part. pid. sw as No 120,000 3.00 2.61 as 
42} 353 414 58 35} 90} 36} 5,100 30.500 U.S. Gypettis Cou... cccccsccnae 20 765,000 1.60 3.98 7.21 
CLEVELAND 
93 93 93 1388 93 98% 92 263 4,546 Cleve-Clifie Ifon. . 2... sc cccccccce No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
663 58 614 85 58 1053 75 4,485 5,429 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
CHICAGO 
40 374 394 463 35 52 36 800 DE SIS Bete BM s 6 kc ccd Ses w acces No 120,000 2.00 4.92 4.00 
5} 4 44 15 4 264 12 255 G60 Monroe Chem... 6c ccscscccese No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
19 16 |. ee 51 30 1,191 5,934 OC Se eee No 30,000 3.50 13.35 10.32 
293 28 293 331 28 145 123 11,150 PIWIIE Ge Oi ks Cas cies oseucnccties 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
CINCINNATI 
663 564 64 78: 563 100 443 5,430 58,118 Procter & Gamble........ weeuus No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
PHILADELPHIA 
90 89 89 100 89 116 89 400 3,300 Pennsylvania Salt...........+ wee 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
MONTREAL 
3 Past axe ae * ee 200 G-S19 Apostate COPDG: «i cc uccendecics No 200,000 Nil Nil 
‘ie 5c dpussit then Apetake Sharan Oe ee 3,116 7% non-cum pfd........... 100 75,000 0.24 3.35 
4 22 32 12} 24 45 5 3,400 22,259 Can. Ind. Alcohol “A’’.......... No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
533 49 493 82) 49 111 65 30,400 241,452 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 2.35 2.17 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1930 Sales Author- 
Nov. 1930 1929 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. ized 
High Low Last High Low High Low Nov. 1930 Due A ‘eriod $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
104 103% 104 105} 1022 106} 103 93 876 Amer. Agric. Chem., lat tel. 6.2. To4bicccccccccccccncccccees 1941 74 F.A. 30,000,000 
97 3 953 1003 93 99 992 49 Dee MMe CMe MNS Ole oa 6 ics cnc check cvseksecbiecsecaccaceae 1942 5 A.O. 5,000,000 
1014 984 984 177 94} 135 95 508 OBGe mere hCG, COIs CONG OIE Be so 5k cecccoccccweectececccens 1949 54 M.N. 30,000,000 
1024 1014 102 104 101 1023 98 142 SOGS Ais Caner ONE, IEC OM 5 kk cece ac kvnciccececeucssces 1947 5 A.O. 38,000,000 
82 70 76 984 70 100 79 138 1,023 Anglo-Chilean 8. f. deb. 76.......ccccccscccccnses M.N. _ 16,500,000 
102 101 101? 103 100 1034 992 74 835 Atlantic Refin. deb. 5s.......... J. J. 15,000,000 
1033 102 102} 1054 100} 103 98} 21 404 By-Prod. Coke Ist 5%s “A” M.N. 8,000,000 
103 103 103} 1044 974 103 964 10 241 Corn Prod. Refin. Ist s. f. 5s M.N. 10,000, 
66 58 59 874 58 104 76 283 FiOS EGUCHI NIIRCE GONG OOS. osc cc kc cccncccccccecscccenscccc J.J. 
98 95 95 100} 94 1003 96 112 Pied PUN CNM he Ore We OCU. icc cc ccccceccaceccccaoennecs fe.” 20,000,000 
99 944 983 104 933 98; 90 98 Dye RN OR SIRO NG 6 oi oc dco ck dcvddcecncedeeaceacecede M. S. 
104}? 1034 103% 1043 100 1034 100 404 Si Sem Bemseree Ce, IN: O. GOS CBs oe ccc cccccccccvccscocceacecccce 5 F. A. 120,000,000 
1003 99} 100 104} 98 100 913 271 4.ORS. RG CE, TU OO BIR oon ence ctctacvedecccecade 1951 44 J.D. 50,000,000 
98 96 97 1024 96 110 88 23 S68 Fenn. Copp, & Chom: Gelk Ga WB oii cc ccccccccccecccecs 1944 6 M.S. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
1033 1023 ... 104} 101} 103} 993 126,000 1,134,683 Aluminum Co., 6. f. deb. Ge.c.. cc cia ccccecscecccccccceces 1952 5 M. S. 60,000,000 
992 97% 973 1044 97} 98} 97} ae Ee Pe a a ors kao oon chkc kta vcncaeddcdadendcéecds 1948 5 Id 20,000,000 
oo a GS .ss acs TS 99 EP sivtunes PEA COR CO Ms OGD iin oni db hsibdccdcewcceeesesance 1936 64 M.S 2,200,000 
ee er ee ere ee wae oe ee CI NE ROT od cpa rndcncdeusaacdeenieewiseues 1944 6} M.N 2,500,000 
61 | er 80 55 95 60 35,000 Se De CHOATO NON Co rein cccncntce teeensescecenuecaees 1948 6 J. D 5,400,000 
103 100% 1014 104 90} 101} 97} tne | PUR Eeaee CHU OM MTOM Gian ys pa acinss dacucicndicideavereeweedeuanes 1937 5 J.D 35,000,000 
1024 1014 102 104 100... ae 117,000 941,342 SN MENTE go ois cick nc abcnewsecwasceenecaee 1947 5 F.A 35,000,000 
100 974 993 1034 953 1004 93 86,000 TO OOn RCeene Ce OO, GRIN Os fk cnccesscediecdvcstncenvesianenes 1947 6 J.D 25,000,000 
97 94 94 98 90% 94? 88} PAZ OO F750, 46) Ream Wo ee OGG ang vk c caccdiccdccesacvcecuceacen 1967 44 A.O. 200,000,000 
964 94} 95 von @ ..< Sand 46,000 4,141,510 Male MN Se ai oa4.42-00-8b 0G ohchd Onbandeeweehawas 1968 44 M.N 25,000,000 
ee ee a ae temas ROU Or Cn CO OHI OE oes vic cwcecsccceeunendeedecieaceee wen 1932 64 A.O. 1,700,000 
102% 102} 102} 1034 79} 102 97% COCR «ROD In Oe OO ea ccc anc eekeccuartteecdessseccdedeees 1944 5 J.J. 50,000,000 
102% 102 ... 1034 1004 104 98 1,300 45,500 Weatvacd Cilotine Prod. 6246. ...6 ccc cckvecsccccctcccctess 1937 53 M.S. 2,500,000 
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HEN you order Quaker Brand 
Industrial Alcohol or Stand- 
ardized Chemicals you can depend 
upon a steady, accurate, and de- 
pendable service. Every gallon,— 
every pound of alcohol and chem- 
icals is made in modernly equipped 
plants. Every manufacturing proc- 
ess is supervised by chemists with 
long years of experience. 


STEADY... 


Accurate 





Backing up this modern equipment 
and experienced personnel, are the 
resources and facilities of the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Company. Individ- 
ual attention is assured each one of 
our customers. 


Pennsylvania Sugar Company 


Franco-American Chemical 
Works 


Represented by 
A. K. Hamilton 


Sales representatives and warehouse stocks 
in principal cities. 
95 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Distillery—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chemical Plant—Carlstadt, N. J. 



































Church & Dwight. 


Estabtished 1816 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


Bicarbonate of S 


Sal Soda 
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The Trend of Prices 











Business Continues at Low Ebb 


Chlorine Prices for 1931 Lower—Copper Firmer—1930 Con- 
tract Prices Repeated—Formaldehyde Lower—Manu- 
facturing Activity Lags. 


Outstanding in the month’s news was the reduction of chlorine 
to $2.00 a ewt., in tanks, under contract. This action on the part 
of producers was not entirely unexpected as stocks have been 
excessive for several months and no improvement in the rate of 
consumption appears possible. The sensational decline in metallic 
copper was finally stopped when producers placed in immediate 
effect a drastic program of curtailment. The rise in the price 
of copper had a very salutary effect on commodity markets 
generally, despite the later shading of the metal down as low as 
10% cents a lb. In sympathy with the copper increase, copper 
sulfate was advanced to $4.25 a ewt. Acetic acid was again 
reduced to accompany the decline of lime to $2.00. The keen 
competitive position of formaldehyde brought about a new 
schedule based on carlots in barrels at 6 cents, a drop of 114 cents. 
Generally speaking, 1931 contract prices are duplicating those in 
effect this year. Manufacturers of alkalies, silicate, mineral 
acids, bichromates and intermediates are booking satisfactory 
tonnages at unchanged prices. The response from consumers 
has been better than was expected. The chemical industry, 
when comparison is made with other industries, has not felt the 
present depression as keenly. Therefore, it appears that there 
is less hesitancy by buyers in assuming future commitments. As 
the chemical industry is its own best customer this has had the 
effect of stabilizing conditions. Prices in the naval stores and 
fats and oil industries were generally better with consumers 
covering requirements ahead in most instances, at least for the 
month of January. 


Important Price Changes 
Advances November October 





GY TAPUMEIG, SOTO 65050. 5 5.5.5 5 os os 0 eee wees $ .31 $ .30 
Copper sulfate, carlots bbls., wks................ 4.25 3.95 
CO NUE biepisiesies secs enseensencennseese 10j-.12 .094 
Corn oil, tanks mills .O7 64 
Wietheinal, CANN? WEB. o66..5 coc civccececcccatoccs .35 32 
Declines 
Acid Acetic, 28%, ol. bbls. WEB. .66.66 cc ccc cses 2.60 2.73 
Bee Crrie,, GTR; CEYIBUON S iiccc ccc cncececrevaees 434 46 
MUURUIRANN WINN ooo N6sla fo. cclig) bis wid 964.415. 0 0:8 :0.%.6' 63.0 bate 2.00 .25 
Casein, Argentine standard..................05- Et a 
CHNAWOOE Oil, CAITER, CORSE. .565.0 ccc ccnescnses .054 .05} 
Wormaidehyde, carlote, DDIS.......6..5 ccc veece .06 .07} 
ONION UMHEE WHE o.oo inh vie cecbaota careucke 2.00 2.40 


The pace of industrial activity continued to decline during 
the month of November and industrial leaders are directing 
their attention principally towards plans for the first part of 
next year. Retail trade was better, reflecting the seasonal holiday 
demand, the advent in most sections of the country of severe 
cold weather and the “buy now” campaigns. 

Reports from the steel centers show an additional drop in the 
index of operations, which are now down to 57.3 per cent, as 
compared with 89.3 per cent a year ago. Automobile production 
again increased slightly but at a lower rate than that prevailing a 
month ago. 

Commodity markets were again weak. The Federal Farm 
Board entered the Chicago wheat pit for the first time in several 
months in an effort to halt the crash of prices. Cotton prices 
were also lower, with increased offerings and liquidation. 

The New York Times weekly index of business activity 
showed a continuous drop for the first three weeks of the month. 
This makes the fifteenth consecutive week that the trend has 
been down. 

The following table gives the combined index and its compon- 
ents, each of which is adjusted for seasonal variation and long- 
time trend. Comparison is afforded between the last available 
week (Nov. 22) and the week ending Nov. 15, also the week of 
Nov. 23, 1929. 

Week ended 








Nov. 22 Nov. 15 Nov. 23 
1930 1930 1929 
RIN OO TORIES ons 5 ook cos ctciccccene *74.6 a7.2 89.2 
Elec power production..............e.006 85.8 85.6 98.4 
ee Ee eee err ree §7.3 61.3 89.3 
Automobile production................... 87.7 77.6 92.9 
CM AO 5 ok vanes cwcdcscaccawea *78.8 79.8 93.7 
*Subject to revision. 
Indices of Business 
Latest 
Available Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
Automobile Production, Oct....... 150,044 216,877 380,017 
VEU EM cic cdeccascoences $2,122 $2,185 $3,450 
*Building Contracts, Oct........... $337,301 $331,863 $445,642 
*Car Loadings, Nov. 22........... 829 881 982 
+Commercial Paper, Sept. 30....... $513 $526 $265 
Factory Payrolls, Sept. 4......... 83.0 81.7 111.9 
*Mail Order Sales, Oct......... $64,681 $54,160 $74,265 
Number of Failures Dun Oct 2,124 1,963 1,822 
*Merchandise Imports, Oct......... $248,000 $227,000 $391,026 
*Merchandise Exports, Oct......... $328,000 $318,000 $528,412 
Furnaces in Blast, % Nov. 1....... 35 39.2 63.8 
*Steel Unfinished Orders........... 3,481 3,424 4,086 


*000 omitted. 
000,000 omitted. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGED 



































































































































































































































































































































‘ | NOW. STEEL INGOT PRODUCT 
FISHER'S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX se Vl MAY {gute AA AUS. 1QERIOOTI OY OT 40 . PRODUCTION 
n 
r _gengseet Mee ceees obey 
100 ™ : — ee : ae Pee 
PPT TURAL Axre reer er Lar rey A ‘ 23 av. “+A, 
eegee 160 + + 7 100 eee, 
80 33 : —_ “0 
= IW N F{ 7 i 
60 pltisstossitisrirpeitrtibiciisazrbissia tela rests a t | ‘sls Z 33 3 
loo Ff ' WAR TL 0 =e 
BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER Ve ir S31} ce 
4 70 — Tal NS 40 fee! Wu reese CUCU CWE CUES Fe we CeeR OW eTe Cee 
160 . 40 ati feseeneueaueee ull, Berstisstissirgs sl saad - FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
1308-94 fox PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE! J ae ad ts 
SP % ee 50 2 ae ie br" 
100 2 ? Suet aN oe. NS hac’ sls F rr ee eee Cr f Ce ae —\ onal dee, 
MAY ear 130 be wosde ast a ested = «0 4 %: 
70 pesast cbossrtotsatssr tons me atilosestan he 
a )weucuuucueweeuwuce’ Pewucuuu cute fui 60 SS ee OF ee a oe eo et Se 



































Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1922-25 inclusive = 100 
The solid line represents 1930 and the dotted line 1929 
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Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 


for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are 80 designated. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 


market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 


indicated “second hands.”’ 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


or both. Containers named are the original packages most 


Quotations commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Nov. 1930 $1.228 





Acetone — Market conditions changed 
very little during the past month. Prices 
are firm and unaltered. Consumers are 
entering the market to replenish stocks, 
but buying is limited to small quantities 
in most cases. A fair inquiry developed 
for future shipments but as yet producers 
have not disclosed their attitude on con- 
tract prices for 1931. 

Acid Acetic — With acetate of lime 
selling freely at $2.00, acid producers 
again on Nov. 8 revised prices downward, 
the new schedule being based on 28 per 
cent commercial in carlots, bbls., at $2.60 
a cwt. The first three quarters of the 
year showed a decided slump in acid im- 
ports, the exact figures for 1930 and 1929 
being 18,414,000 lbs. against 23,445,000 
lbs. Import figures for each of the three 
quarters this year are 9,425,000; 7,022,000; 
1,967,000 Ibs. 

Acid Boric No change in the under- 
lying conditions in this market has oc- 
curred for some time. Prices are unaltered. 

Acid Chromic — A greater number of 
inquiries were reported but the actual 
movement of material is still very slow. 
Stocks are more than sufficient to take 
care of immediate plating needs, but 
greater activity is expected especially in 
the Detroit area with the turn of the year. 

Acid Citric — Current demand from 
consuming trades continued normal but, 
due to lowered costs of raw material from 
abroad, domestic producers on Nov. 20 
placed in effect reductions amounting to 
2c to 3e a pound. Both granular and 
crystal are now offered at 43%c in bbls., 
and 44¢ in kegs. Powdered is quoted 4c 
a lb. higher. 

Acid Cresylic The market for this 
commodity continued to remain quiet 
with consumers withdrawing normal quan- 
tities for this time of the year. Prices 
are firm. 

Acid Lactic With conditions in the 
tanning industry in a rather sluggish con- 
dition, demand for the acid was spotty. 

Acid Muriatic — Contracts for 1931 
at 1930 prices are being entered into in 
fair volume. 

Acid Sulfuric — Producers are quite 
optimistic on the outlook for the renewal 
of contracts at prices unchanged from 
those in effect this year. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
21 184 .26 .18} Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .18} a1 3 | .18} 
.31 27 Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... _ one .31 31 .27 
‘Acetamide Re es: lb. 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.20 
.24 21 .24 .23 Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl.. .Ib. ei .23 23 ai 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95 %y 100 
.35 .28 .35 .29 RII odin o ealscarcee ee lb. .25 .28 .29 .25 
.32 BOD ete Skea Acetin, tech drums rrr. lb. .30 .32 32 .30 
.16 oak 15 a ry Ib. ye! 12 12 pa | 
1.25 1.15 1.75 1.65 Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
.68 45 .45 .42 Acetyl Chloride, bo Yb eby...lb. .55 .68 .68 .55 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
trachlorethane).........000. 
Acids 
Acid — 28% 400 lb bbls 
3.88 3.88 3.88 3.38 Ce ee. | 2.60 3.88 2.60 
13.68 13.68 13.68 11.92 Glacial, bbl c-1 wk..... OD | ae 9.23 13.68 9.23 
Glacial, rer. nas 8.98 13.43 8.98 
1.00 .98 1.00 98 Anthranilic, ne a re lb. .98 1.00 1.00 98 
.80 .80 é 80 Feohnical, HDIB,....<6.00004 6 is, © Sigeten .80 .80 80 
2.25 1.60 2.25 2.60 Battery, obys.. ....60 66.660 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
.60 51 .60 57 Benzoic, iaah, 100 Ib bbls. . . .Ib. .43 45 .53 45 
Boric, crys. powd, "Tb. 
.072 053 <il .08} PELE ORS rrr 062 07% 073 06} 
1.25 1.25 1.35 Broennet’s, bhis...........<c..0.  <éeace .25 1.25 1.25 
.90 85 .90 .85 Butyric, 100% basis cbys..... Ib, -85 .90 .90 .85 
5.25 4.85 4.85 MGB CORIBDIOING 6 oss 6 5s scoiccn ce éeaee ihe. ess 5.25 5.25 5.25 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drums 
.05} 044 ~=«.16 15 WEBS vi ons sraaesinwne esac lb. .043 .05} .05} .043 
.23 a .30 .25 Chvomie, 99%, drs extra..... lb. .15 17 19 15 
1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls....lb. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 
.70 .46 59 443 | Siero Ib. 454 44 .59 43% 
.59 .52 .97 95 Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls.......... lb. .52 54 54 .52 
.54 .60 .70 68 Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. .gal. 55 .60 .70 55 
ae .72 72 72 97-99 %, oule Gta NY ...06 gal. .60 0 See -60 
or tech 90%, 140 lb. 
12 40; 212 ta SO anes ocwcnkie awe Ib. 10} 12 “12 104 
12 .50 .55 50 Galli, ‘ech, NAAN c'cievareneee we lb. 60 70 .55 50 
.55 .74 .74 Te: RRR EL palctiamae shee TS -dvssevers .74 74 44 
.80 74 =1.06 1.00 PP ec oy lb bbls wks..... Ib. Bi i .80 .80 ALL 
.99 .80 .63 57 H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... lb. .65 .70 -70 65 
a .67 .67 67 Hydriodic, U SP,10%solncby lb. ..... .67 67 -67 
.67 Hydrobromie, 48% %, coml, 155 
.48 .45 .48 45 ID GDY8 WEB... 0.0 00<000s lb. .45 .48 .48 45 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
ee mE rr a _ etm Ose we wens 
.90 .80 .90 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . .lb. .80 .90 .90 .80 
Hy droftuorie, 30%, 400 lb bbls 
.06 06 .06 OG) 2s FB akan s caucasian me, a6a58 06 .06 06 
Hy drothecillisis, 35%, 400 Ib 
a tt ag 11 11 H ~ bea Eee eiptand 30%." USP: ee 11 11 11 
ypophosphorous, lon a 
.85 8 .85 .85 demijohne TAR eee ee Ce .85 .85 .85 
.05} .04} .06 .043 ——_ 22%, dark, 500 Ib bbls _ 04 .044 .05 .04 
.124 Py A | .134 ie %, light, 500 Ib bbls ere .11} .12 .12 Be | 
.42 .40 .54 .52 sem B, ZOO ID DOIN. o6sscsc Ib .40 .42 42 .40 
.60 .48 .60 .48 Malic, powd., kegs........... lb. 45 .60 .60 45 
.65 .60 65 .60 Metanilic, 250 lb bbls....... Ib. .60 -65 .65 .60 
Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric.......... = - 
074 .07 .08 .073 tANkG WES. .6.6550%5 N unit .07 .07} 073 .07 
.01 .008 O14 .01 TONER WEB. o.0.0.0:000:0 Ss — .008 .O1 .O1 .008 
21 48 .21 .18 Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. . .20 .30 .30 .18 
1.70 1.65 .65 .65 Monosulfoniec, bbls.......... Ib: 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys 
1.40 1.35 1.40 1.35 ek ee re 100TD.. 00: 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1.00 1.00 tanks, wks. 100 lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
aw 1.45 1.80 1.70 20 degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. ..... 1.45 See 1.45 
.95 .85 .95 Re ah Be SS a .85 .95 .95 .85 
.59 .55 .59 .55 Naphthionic, COORD OPADincsces 4eees Nom. Wonk. <i.<5 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys c 
5.00 5.00 58.00 5.00 wks preset rare eee cas aiid 100'lb: sa 5.00 5.00 5.00 
40 deg, 135 Ib cbys, cl 
6.00 6.00 600 6.00 WR ak aera ROOUD:  <av-as 6.00 6.00 6.00 
.113 R .11} .10} Ozalic, 300 Ib bbls whe “aloe lb sal .11} .11} Be 
.14 .08 .08} .08 Phosphoric 50%, U. P. BS lecose .14 14 .14 
.16 .14 .16 .16 Syrupy, U SP. 70 ib 7 ieee: | eee .14 } .14 
Saee Oi Commercial, tanks, cca Unit Sah the .80 .80 .80 
.70 .65 .60 .60 Picramic, 300 lb bbls........ Ib. .65 Re 10 .65 
.59 .30 .50 SRD FOG WOO R. ovc sc cccewscce a's Ib. .30 .50 .50 .30 
PyPOGMIC, CryStals. ...000 060.0 
1.40 86 86 Oo 4-. By ices eemekaiadon ee oe 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 
.42 .33 .32 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... lb. .33 of .37 .33 
.16 15 .16 15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbis........ lb. .15 .16 .16 «xB 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 Ib ecbys 
1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 LOE WER sida eee s cae 100 Ib. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
15.50 15.50 tanks, wks. t 15.00 15.50 15.00 
1.65 1.50 1.374 1.20 1500 lb dr a ciecetel are 100 lb. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
1.42 1.273 1.12 1.124 60°, 1500 lb dr wks... .100 Ib. 1.273 1.423 1.424 1.273 
Oleum; sohealh 1500 lb. drs le-1 
18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 eam nr eri tee oe ie 18.50 18.50 18.50 
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WHERE YOUR BUSINESS 
TOUCHES OURS 


HE chemicals you use must be of 








a standard best adapted to the use 














ADHESIVES MNFRS. 
BEVERAGE MNERS. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
CONFECTIONERS 
COSMETICIANS 
ELECTROPLATERS 
FILM MNERS. 
FIREWORKS MNERS. 
FOOD PRODUCT MNERS. 
GLASS & CERAMICS MNFRS. 


LEATHER PRODUCTS MNFRS. 


METALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


MIRROR MNERS. 


PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER 
AND INK MNFRS. 


PAPER AND PULP 
PRODUCTS MNERS. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PROPRIETARY 
PRODUCTS MNERS. 


RADIO MNFRS. 
RUBBER PRODUCTS MNERS. 
SOAP MNERS. 


STORAGE AND 
DRY BATTERY MNFRS. 


TEXTILE MNFRS., BLEACHERS, 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 


And Many Others 


to which you put them, if you are to 
attain the success you desire. 


That’s where your business touches 
ours. We manufacture standard chem- 
icals for various industries. Our ex- 
perience has been long and varied. 


Through its founders and predeces- 
sors our organization has been identi- 
fied with modern industrial chemis- 
try from its beginning. The name 
“Merck” on a chemical label is ac- 
cepted as “Standard” wherever chem- 
icals are used. 


The services of our Sales Organi- 
zation and the scientific resources of 
our Laboratories are at your disposal 
in the selection of chemicals adapted 
to your needs. 


MERCK & CO. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
RAHWAY, N. J. 

New York Philadelphia St. Louis 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal 
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Acid, Tannic 


ee Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Nov. 1930 $1.228 














: : Did cs : ° 1929 1928 Current 1930 

Acid Tartaric su Prices remain firm High Low High —— a one High _— 
and unaltered, with buyers showing 

ans a i r - F .00 00 42.00 40%, le-1 wk a rr 42.00 .00 .00 
asi ptt to = sng On — = 30 = 40 "30 pet 800 Ib ec: “b "30 40 7 0 om 30 
Nov. 20 importers increased their price artari » crys, powd, 

prone: sly meh mM Owe... 2 mm 2 we 
schedule lc, quotations now being held "85 85.85 85 Tobias, 250 lb bbis......... me tec "85 "85 "85 
at 31lc a lb 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 — SS eee eee 2.75 2.75 2.75 
anid - . Bd eo = eo —— ene Sane eS ewer wie b. eta re ie ee 

a ¢ . ‘i rs ‘ 7 NATIONS, TIEN 6 6c. 5:0)5-4-<:0 eee F - : ‘ 

Alcohol — The advent of severe cold 47 "38S “43 Albumen, blood, 225 ib bbls. "38 40 ‘40 "38 

weather in the north and middlewest .20 .12 5 EE. aa 2 .20 .20 .12 
cia ol :83 :70 84 78 Hag, ediliie.........05.00- re :70 (75 69 
tended to speed up deliveries in those "80 ‘70 .80 70 Technical, 200 Ib cases ..Ib. | 165 70 73 65 
. i , iti Thal i .65 -60 65 -60 Vegetable, edible err. Ib. .60 65 .65 .60 
sections. The competitive position which 55 0 i50s—«iwHSCtC«C*iO Technical.............. a. ose 2! cS 
has ruled for several months in the in- 
dustrial aleohol market seems to h — 
ustrial aleohol market seems to have Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 a 
eased considerably and sales were being 17% 173. 420 .18 CON Ged WEN oi555.5.5.5.5:0100'5.018 b. 17 .18 pe 17 
. R - .18 By lr .193 18 Drums, 1-c-1 wks.. o ADs okt 18 18 Bs 
readily made at open quotations. Number "17 "163119 17 Tank cars wks.......... lb. 16 "17 1721164 
er Qn : : ‘ Amyl (from pentane) 
5 is held at 37¢ a gallon in tanks and 39¢ 1.67 1.67 2.25 1.75 Tanke wks........-.-.. Re eect 236 .236 —.236 
in drums. 1.80 1.42 1.80 1.70  Diacetone, 50 gal drsdel..gal. 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
Alums — Buyers at the moment are 2.75 2.694 3.70 2.65 Bierce, ckicieleuteinsere soceRels «2563 99.75 92:75 2168 
merely covering immediate needs in antici- v4 “a - aad ape ik _ ae ad -” — - 
ati ¢ ‘sae dl oh - A 
pation of 1931 prices. Indications are 82 - 52 ana — ft @ om 81 es 
that they will be announced shortly and wag 5, 188 pf, 50 gal drs. 
at present levels. 304848 Tank os cn a = 3738s Be 
a ' 1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 Bree vl, re . eal Kieamete ga .60 1.00 1.00 .60 
Ammonia Anhydrous — The 1931 1-00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr. gal. ....- 1.00 1.00 1.00 
contract prices were published during the .82 80 =. 82 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 galdrlb. 80 .82 82 -80 
5; ss ey Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 
month and are the same as those in effect a *s @ 0 eae ers 65 65 65 
this year. These prices are effective Dec. 34 33 37 a" Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 ib - ma ya i 
1, and will be withdrawn Dec. 31. The Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 i j 
heen pence 3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 bbls, lo-l wks.....-. 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
contract price is 1%c a lb. below present Chrome, 500 Ib casks, - 
: saan ‘a % 5.50 5.00 5.50 Oe My peer me yrs. 50 5.25 5.25 4.50 
spot prices. The market is in a very Potadi, ‘ices ide i aaa 
strong position and producers do not B00. “S500 “S190 $80) BWR isos cscs cccionn 3.10 3.50 3.50 3.10 
anticipate any difficulty in closing con- 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 sol ee ~ bes 3.75 3.75 3.75 

, : i 3 24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Pm vt Metal, c-1 NY .100 Ib Pear 24.30 24.30 24.30 
tracts during the current month. Exports 20° 105  .40  .35 Chloride Anhydrous,...... a. a ss. . 
for first nine months of 1930 amounted to am im ‘i Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 i» ai “ - ey 
917 tons, valued at $277,891. 26 25 118 Stearate, + 100 tb bla, Ib, 1244 125} s« 286 1244 

. ate, Iron, free, bags o- 
Ammonia Aqua — Contract prices 2.05 1.95 1.75 1.75 i. reer 100 Ib. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
of i i P oa 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 oml, bags c-1 wks..100 lb. ..... 1.40 ; 4 
for 1931 duplicated those in effect for this 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminoazobenzene,110Ibikegslb. ©.... 1.15 1.15 1.15 
year. Bookings so far are reported to be 
in fai Ammonium 
parce 144 14 14 13} — wn tao har ee st aT ar} 
ica yj § 1S r ‘ 4 r mmonia, anhy cy > 4 ‘ . 153 
_ Ammonium Sulfate — With sales "034 103 103 103. Water, 26°, 800 Ib drdel...Ib. ..... ‘03 ©1034 = 103 
limited to small quantities producers held Ammonia, aqua 26° — .023. 022 = .02 .02 
strictly to schedule prices. The export ei ihe ‘este bb 1a pla Pr ve me 

, : - er heen : : PMR ene f : 6.15 
market in this country likewise showed (22 «= /21.—Ss«s22Ss«iw2~—SsBBifluoride, 300 1b bbis......Ib. “"121. 122,222 
no further improvement despite an in- 13 .09 §=.09 .08% Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib cs..Ib.  —.09 12 12 09 
crease of prices in the London market. 5.15 4.45 6.15 4.45 hiveide, “shite, — ee oi 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 

a . 5.75 56.25 5.75 §.25 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks.. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
aaa cn = firm oe pre- “14 HL Wt “1 ‘ Lump, 500 Ib eke cks spot. . b. 1 It 114 HW 
vailed throughout , in in- ‘ : : : actate, 500 lb bbls....... ‘ ; : i é 
FS ae See Se aes nts. &« ww. Ib. 106 (10 [10 06 
termediate market generally. It is ex- .34 .26 .38 '274 Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... Ib. .26 .30 .30 .26 
pected that contracts will be renewed on 13 12} 18 18 a ee — + 325 Ib lly 12 18 Tl 
the same basis as the present year. 2.40 2.05 .90 2.20 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 1 2.05 2.10 1:82 
ic 2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points..... i) ae 1.924 2.10 1.82 

Arsenic — Large consumers are won- Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 

deal “Ge ; mer 31.6% ammonia imported 
ering what effect the proposed restriction 60.85 52.40 60.85 60.85 bagne. i. fu... 0s. ton ...;, 87.60 57.60 57.60 
. " . “s — é .36 “ ; ocyanide, kegs........ 3 4 4 .36 

in copper production will have on the huyl bettie, Gn saslenn 
price structure of arsenic. Leading factors 1.70 1.60 2.25 1.7 AND.» .2..sseeeeeee- ere . 222 .236 222 
a ; : 124 BE eee ee PR abs. 2. hoseaisinaact 225 =. 236 24 225 

were very firm on the question of prices Alcohol, ae Rusel Oil. 

. ¢ Furoate, 1 lb tins.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
and report a very satisfactory amount of 164  .15 16} — .15} Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs........1b. 15 16 16 15 
material moving at published quotations. .37 34.48 '41 Annatto, fine.........0..0.. Ib. 34 .37 .37 .34 

= ° Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
The glass trade was entering the market .90 80 1.00 .90 sr nae 50 55 90 50 

i eh larger wav : ; Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
in a much larger way than for some time 10 08.12 RR tienen Cine: lb. .06} 07 .09 06} 
past. .10 .09 12 .10 Needle, powd, 100 Ibes....Ib.  ..... .08 .09 .08 

. Chloride, soln (butter of) 

Beeswax — Lack of interest character- .18 — 17 A pe etepeageaty: lb. -.13 17 17 .13 
bes ark . i ‘10 ‘08$ .12 093 Oxide, 500 Ib bbls......... Ib.  .08$ .083 .08% 07} 
ized the market during the latter part of me | Ge esas osu Salt, 66%, tins............ ers "24° 12424 
the month. With consumers, in most .20 16 .20 .16 — Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... ib. <6 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 .42 .38 Vermilion, DBS, ...... 0000. lb. .38 .42 .42 .38 
instances, covered through January fur- ‘19 17.19 :17. Archil, cone, 600 ib bbls. ..... Ib. 17 "19 ‘19 ‘17 

ae . .14 13 .14 .12 — Double, 600 Ib bbls........ b. .12 .14 .14 .12 
ther concessions appeared to be out of the 16 112, 116 = 15 ‘Triple, 600 Ib bbls......... . | ss s oe 
question and sales were restricted to .184 183 =.16 15 Arg i, ee ee de cuss .182 . 184 .184 

ie .08 .08 .08 .08 rude, 30%, casks........ Ib. 08 08 08 8 
aa RS a ee Aroclors, Wks.........0+000% Ib. 20 40 40 20 
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For Uniformity 
STANDARDIZE 
on du Pont Organie Chemieals 


© concans and constantly increas- 

ing production yields intermediates 

that are always uniform in quality and 

of the highest commercial purity. This 

is particularly true of Nitrobenzene 

(Oil of Mirbane) and its derivatives: 

Aniline, Dimethylaniline, and Diphe- 
nylamine ... all of which have been Ol DONT 
manufactured by us in large quantities a 


since the beginning of the Great War. 


You can safely standardize on du Pont 


* 
Organic Chemicals for any purpose. q,- YT ri} ae a qe 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY q" e 
hemicals 


INCORPORATED 
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Intermediates Section, Wilmington, Delaware 




















Arsenic 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1,026 


Nov. 1930 $1.228 





Bleaching Powder 
amount of next year’s irvine has been 
booked ahead at prices unchanged from 
those now prevailing. 

Betanaphthol With 1931 contract 
prices named at this year’s level, con- 
siderable interest developed during the 
last week of the month and a number of 
large contracts are 
been placed. 

Butyl Alcohol 
generally 
and such 


reported as having 


- The solvent market 
appeared to be marking time 
sales as were made were re- 
stricted to small quantities at unchanged 
prices. 

Calcium Acetate 
lime down to $2 a ewt. 


With the price of 
, buyers were more 
inclined to enter into the market in a large 
way, with the result that the general tone 
was considerably improved. Shipments 
for November are reported as being in 
greater volume, with the result that little 
or no increase in stock on hand was made 
during the month. There however, 
quite a surplus when comparison is made 
with former years and very little improve- 
ment is expected for some time. 

Calcium Chloride 
for this time of the year, 


is, 


Sales were fair 
the refrigeration 
industry being particularly active. Pro- 
gress is reported in the introduction of 
calcium chloride in the of 
bituminous coal. 

Carbon Black — Producers were un 
willing to yield further on price concessions 
and sales were consummated at open quo- 
tations. Considerable inquiry developed 
during the month on contract prices for 
next year, but actual sales were small and 
for immediate delivery. 

Carnauba Wax — Both consumers and 
importers were marking time 
news of 


treatment 


awaiting 
a more definite character 
actual conditions in Brazil. 
stocks immediately 
for present needs. 
Casein 


as to 
Meanwhile, 
available are sufficient 


The casein market presented 
a very weak appearance with prices in 
practically all grades registering new low 
figures for the year. Several sales of the 
20-30 domestic grade were made at 934c- 
10sec. Argentine standard fluctuated be- 
tween lle and 12c. While no change 
was registered in the domestic grades this 
was due, undoubtedly, to the fact that 


sales were principally in less  carlot 
quantities. 
Chlorine Producers announced an 


important reduction on Nov 
ewt., tanks, 
movement 


. 23 of 40c a 
on contracts for 1931. The 
of chlorine into consuming 
channels has been very disappointing for 
several months and a number of factors 
have been desirous of lowering prices in 
a determined effort to reduce large reserve 


stocks. Orders for the balance of this 
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A considerable | High’ 








1929 1928 Current 1930 
Low High w Market High Low 
ai .09 11 .10} Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, es. .lb. .093 .10 si .08} 
.044 .04 .04 .03 ‘White, 112 th Kews. .<....<:0:0:2 Ib. .032 .044 .04} .03% 
15.00 4.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... ee 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb hems 
60.00 57.00 587.00 47.00 I i ccrk choawawsnesee ton 58.00 60.00 60.00 58.00 
15 .14 .12} 12 Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. .14 15 15 .14 
69.00 63.00 65.00 54.00 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. —_ 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
13 sa ‘a 13 Dioxide, 88 %, 690 lb drs. . ae .13 13 12 
05 042.04 043 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... . 042 105} 054 ‘043 
.084 .08 .08 .074 Nitrate, 700 lb casks.. -lb. .08 .084 .08} .08 
Barytes, "Floated, 350 Ib bbls 
24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 WN ia i ae eo sale = 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
8.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 Bauxite, bulk, mines........ 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
.37 .34 .38 .36 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. ni .24 .31 .34 .24 
.42 .39 .43 41 Refined, cases........... eee RY .38 eae 
.53 51 .58 .56 WRG) CRBOE 6.0.5 525,5:8 sai eace Ib. .34 .36 .53 .34 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 lb 
.65 .60 .70 65 GPUTIG WEN 6 6.5.5.54 55-00-0086 lb. .60 .65 65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
.23 .23 23 mi gal tanks wks.......... gal. 21 22 3 | 
.23 23 .23 Bi Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... ‘21 {22 an 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 “tb 
.74 4 .74 .70 EY RNS - 65 .67 .74 65 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. is renee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.25 .25 .25 .25 Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... .25 .25 20 
.26 v22 .26 .24 Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib. ~22 .24 .24 22 
a 5 ee sublimed, 200 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Se ee ere See 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.68 .60 .65 .63 Tech, 200 ib eee lb. 53 -65 65 .53 
90.00 75.00 90.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb — 
2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 c-1 wks contract....... 00 Ib. 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 
4.60 3.90 §.25 4.65 Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit erareaie 3.25 3.90 3.25 
5.00 4.40 5.35 4.75 Chicago [ee Pee: J ae 3.75 4.50 3.75 
4.70 4.25 5.05 4.50 S. American shipt....... Se 3.50 4.10 3.50 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
.35 .32 .35 .31 Prussian Soluble........ ie? ta wee .35 35 35 
42.00 39.00 30.00 29.00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... ee 39.00 39.00 39.00 
.07 .06 .07 .06 Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.084 .084 .08} .08} Black, 200 lb bbls......... ren .084 .O8} .08} 
35.00 30.00 37.00 31.00 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
.03} .02} .05 ..24 Borax, bass. sigiwis NAS Ae oe Ib. .02 .03} .034 02 
.14 .103 12 .10} Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd..lb. 12 .14 .14 aa 
.14 .10 .10 .08 a ane. lb. 12 .14 .14 .12 
28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....Ib. 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
BTOmuDG, GABOS. 6... 5.5 +s 60-3:5s lb. .38 45 47 .38 
1.20 .60 1.20 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. |b. .60 1.20 1.20 .60 
1.25 55 1.25 .55 Jeo Eo | a eas ee eo mean lb. -55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl ease, normal drs... 
195 .184 1.60 ee i nae a mca ween ee lb. .176 187 .20 .176 
.186 -181 1.55 1.35 WRN UID os os one sks k Ib. ke 175 .186 one 
.70 .34 .70 .70 Aldehy de, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb. .34 44 44 .34 
Carbitols ee Diethylene Glycol 
eee Mono (Butyl Ether)........ sees ewes Pe Pr 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
.50 .50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
.36 .25 .36 .34 PROPIONANG, GIO. 5 5.6. 60.060 Ib. .25 .27 27 .25 
.60 .25 .60 .60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. 25 .30 .30 25 
60 .57 .60 .57 TOPERCB AID 65.00. c5s0 wan Ib. .57 .60 .60 oF 
1.75 .75 2.00 1.35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .90 1.40 £76 .90 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
4.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 Re ec cu nd Gam neces US | Se 2.00 4.50 2.00 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-l 
.09 .07 .09 .06 WMI ipsa io: aikio-0 005 estcereieed lb. .07 .09 .09 .07 
.06 .05 .06 .05 Castids, oo ERS Oe ee .05 .06 .06 .05 
Caeeeetn, tech, 100 lb bags 
1.00 1.00 1.00 R200 OR i tania caseineaes Db 1:00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb = 
25.00 22.75 27.00 25.00 So co. ee ay) 22:75 22:75 92:75 
Solid, 650 Yb drs e-1 fob pe 
25:00 “SRA SED Das ktvccabess ceawescces ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
52.00 42.00 52.00 52.00 Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 42.00 43.00 43.00 42.00 
1.25 ICES: dasa. Sspae Peroxide, 100 ib. drs....... | ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.08 .07 .08 .07 Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls Ib. .08 .08} 08} .08 
.26 .25 Stearate, 100 lb ‘bbls Pers. lb. .25 26 .26 .25 
88.15 82.15 Calurea, bags S. points. c.if. ton ..... 88.65 88.65 88.65 
18 18 .18 .18 Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... 18 18 .18 
24 22 .28 :22 Candelilla W OS, NEE... 6 ccs ss Ib. .15} aS ig .20 . 153 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gy col 
een ee ee Mono Ethyl Ether) . Meee rere ees yates 
Cate Decolorizing, 40 Ib bags 
15 .08 15 0G: GRE ae elena aes .08 .15 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases le-1 
12 12 12 AD Is hoa stots oa eee lb. .06 12 12 .06 
Bisulfide, 500 lb drs le-1 
.06 .054 .06 .05} . p SORE re eee lb. .054 .06 .06 .054 
.06 06 -06 .06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbcyl...Ib. ..... .06 .06 06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 
.074 .06} .073 07 "PST: See pene are .06} .07 .07 .06}4 
.43 .35 .58 .45 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.. . .30 .34 ot .30 
.40 .33 .60 .40 No. 1 Yellow, bags Pavan weet lb. 2d 28 .33 .26 
.32 .28 .38 .34 No.2N Country, DOB ...66s Ib. .23 .25 oe .23 
.36 31 . 56 .38 No. 2 Regular, bags....... Ib. 28 Pes .30 .23 
25 24 .32 .25 PROVO On wok twecmsasoes lb. .18 20 .23 17 
.26 .24 -32 253 PHO. So NOMMMED <5 ics kccawenies lb. 18 . 18} .23 17 
ay 15 .184 -144 Casein, Standard, ground..... Ib. sti an .15} 11 
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ALCOHOL—ALADDIN’S LAMP 











LET OF MODERN DAY INDUSTRY 
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U.S. 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 













The Mark of a Sueceessful Pioneer 


In the opening up of our great Western Country only a few rude log 
huts, or a few blazed trees remained to glorify the vanguard of 
civilization. The tombstones of the Pioneers became milestones for the 
cautious followers who reaped the rewards due to the trail blazers. 


The records of American Industry almost parallel Ahis same harsh 
destiny. Thus history finds ample proof to establish a/rule that pioneers 
must pass when the pioneering is done. f~ 


~ 
A refreshing exception, and of paramount imp mines in 
general, is this organization—U. S. Industrial/ Alcohol Coj—the first 
organization to be created for the service ofAndustry after the Tax- 


Free Alcohol Law was passed by Congress a quarter century ago. 


a 
lai 
oe @ @ a i 


Lo 

The fact that this organization, nationwide in its service, is the wottd)é largest producer 
of Alcohols and Alcohol-Chemicals adds a monumental testimony to*#he advantages of not 
only serving first but of serving exceedingly well. Confer.with us. 


U.S. Industrial Aleohol Co. U.S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Through the Alphabet with Alcohol—Series N 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Nov. 1930 $1.228 





year and for all of next are being accepted 
on the basis of $2 a cwt., in tank cars, 
f. o. b. works. The price on chlorine in 
cylinders remains unaltered at 4c a lb., 
in carlots, and 7c-8c a lb. for less. 

Citrates — In competition with foreign 
material, domestic manufacturers, on 
Nov. 24, reduced prices on both potassium 
and sodium citrates 1%c a lb. 

Copper — The sensational decline of 
the metal was halted on Nov. 12, when 
under the influence of a possible inter- 
national arrangement for curtailment of 
mining activities, the price was raised to 
10c. Subsequent increases of “ec each 
brought the price to 12c. Actually very 
little metal changed hands at this figure 
and towards the latter part of the month 
this price was being openly shaded to as 
low 103%c by custom smelters and 
second hands. Consumers are showing 
a very determined attitude and the market 
is a state of status quo waiting further 
developments. It is still too early to 
determine the effect of the curtailment 
measures. Several large producers an- 
nounced during the last few days of the 
month radical reduction in production 
schedules. As yet no intimation has come 
from Washington as to what attitude the 
government will take on the restrictive 
measures. World’s production of copper 
in October was 152,544 tons, compared 
with 152,405 tons in September and 149,- 
843 tons in August. Production for first 
ten months of this year amounted to 
1,483,844 tons. 

Copper Sulfate — With the increase in 
the price of copper, producers of copper 
sulfate announced on November 15 a new 
schedule of prices ranging from $4.25 in 
carlots to $4.95 for less than carlot quanti- 
ties. This represents a rise of 30c a ewt. 
Shipments locally have been small but de- 
mand from South America has been heavy. 
Likewise, sales on the Pacific Coast are in 
large volume. Producers report Novem- 
ber sales are equal to or even slightly 
better than the average for the past seven 
years and it is expected that insecticide 
manufacturers will be entering the market 
more actively in the next two or three 
weeks. Manufacturers of copper sulfate 
are now increasing production schedules in 
anticipation of this demand. There is lit- 
tle likelihood of further change in price in 
the near future as the present figure is 
predicated on an 11ce basis for copper. Im- 
ports of copper sulphate for first nine 
months of 1930 were 2,134 tons valued at 
$213,550 compared with 923 tons valued at 
$97,173 for same period in 1929. Exports 
for first nine months of 1930 were 1,526 
tons valued at $158,446 compared with 
2,349 tons valued at $272,049 for first nine 
months of 1929. During 1929 Germany 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low ee High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
.30 .20 .30 .26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory os... OS eae .20 .20 .20 
-20 .18 .20 .18 UNE, QOD 6 0-0 :ocsi50ss ewes Ib. 18 .20 .20 .18 
.32 15 .32 .30 Transparent, cases........ Pe Sevin 15 15 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, ‘Acetate, 50 50 lb kegs .lb. 1.05 1.25 1.25 1.05 
.03% .03 .03% .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls.. .Ib. .03 .034 .03% .03 
et .02 .04 .044 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .Ib. .02 i .034 .02 
.03 .024 .03 .02} _ Light, 250 lb casks........ b. .02} .03 .034 .023 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, —_ 
.19 .18 .19 .18 WANG c<,s wisats Maposanne .18 .19 19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
.064 .06 .06} .06 WIENS s cie-sasniaceeucadarcs <iee .06 -06} .064 .06 
.05 .04 .05 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . .04 .05 .05 04 
.02 .03 .03 .02 Chestnut — bbls wks, . .024 .03 .03 02 
.024 .O1 .02 Figs FD | re ib .O1; .024 .02} .O1 
.04'/5 .04 .045/5 .04'/¢ Powd, 60%, ae | ee .04} .044 Ot 
.06 .05 .06 05 Powd, es bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 .06 .05 
9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 China Clay, ng blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 013 =.02 .012 Powdered, bbis........... lb. .01% .02 .02 .012 
12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls WB vocces ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 Imported, ‘lump, | ae ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 012 = .034 .03 POWGGTOd, DOW... <ccsceces Ib. .012 .03 .03 .012 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
.08} .07 9 0 OB eb eercceecae eee lb. 074 .08}4 .084 .074 
.044 MPGeke- «heen cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. ..... .044 .04} .044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
.03 .025 .034 -034 wks contract............ .02 .02 .025 .02 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
.104 .084 .07 .07 ve so eee lb. .10 . 104 .10} .10 
.20 .16 .22 .20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. .!b. 15 .16 16 .15 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 .26 .29 .26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. -26 .29 .29 .26 
mb .064 .11 500k «=‘COMMBFEAL 5. s.ceaicicc cease .064 oan oak .064 
.18 -15 Be i | i ee” ee een er lb. .16 .18 18 .16 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
.05} .043 .052 .042 MONDO iu: opt scuajatsi cueing save. ccd Ib. .04} .05% .054 .043 
.054 .054 -054 -054 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls.....Ib. ..... .054 .05} .054 
.28 -27 .28 .27 Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. .Ib. 27 .28 .28 ‘27 
.354 .344 .354 _ Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 354 .354 344 
10.50 10.00 9.50 9.00 ‘CORE ERE, DOU «555 k..6s0500s bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
2.22 2.10 2.22 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
1.01 .95 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. :95 1.01 1.01 .95 
.95 .95 .86 .86 Tenerifie silver, bags....... ae .95 .95 95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100lb. 10.36 12.00 17.78 9.50 
.25 a6 17} .16 Carbonate, 400 Ib bbis..... lb. .084 .164 .21} .084 
.28 .25 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. .25 .28 .28 .25 
.60 .44 .50 .48 Cyanide, 100: 16 Gr8... 66.05% Ib. .41 .42 45 .41 
.32 aoe Oka -164 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... Ib. .24 .32 .32 24 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
.19 .18 .19 .18 SS SP aOR 18 -19 .19 18 
7.00 5.50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. . .100 lb. Hine 4.25 5.50 3.95 
Copperas, =~ and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 ee er mn 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
Cae, yp wet, 100 lb 
.42 .40 .42 .40 NPM icine ares Sabie Base OO lb. .40 .42 42 .40 
pane, © tmwes suas helewmats a? = PO8 MON Vewec (Secke ~Sedan ere 
ee ee eee ee Meal S bulk..........ton ee ee akc icen 
38.00 37.50 38.00 36.00 7% Amm., bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 
-28 263 .274 .26 EERE Se lb. .25} .254 oad .25} 
42 .404 .42 .40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .Ib. -40 .42 .42 40 
19 15 .19 me es Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... "gal. 15 .16 16 .15 
23 13 .23 al Grade - ERS ee ee. gal. 13 .14 .14 .13 
28 13 .28 25 fee 6 -13 .14 .14 .13 
oA? .14 .20 .174 Cresol, USP, drums.. b. .14 7 fj 14 
.36 .32 Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr....lb. .32 .36 .36 .32 
Bi .16 ig .16 Cudbear, English............ lb. .16 17 Ris .16 
-16 .123  .18} .184 Cutch, league. 100 lb bales. .1b. .123 13 13 .124 
.084 .08 .07 .06 Borneo, Solid, ee! lb bale. .Ib. .08 08} .08} 08 
Cyanamide, bulk 0-1 wks 
2.00 2.00 1.75 1.674 Nitrogen Unit...00....< 020 1.39 2.00 1.39 
4.92 4.62 5.12 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags. 100 Ib. 4.42 4.72 4.82 4.42 
4.87 4.57 5.07 3.72 White, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb 4.37 4.67 ATT 4.37 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs. Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .09 .08 White, 220 lb bags ss ee .08 .09 .09 .08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-l.. = .08 .08} 08} .08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... 3.80 .80 .80 
3.10 2.70 2.90 2.85 Dianisidine, barrels.......... a. care 2.70 2.70 2.70 
. 264 .264 .28 .264 Dibutylphthalate, wks....... lb. 25} .28 .28 .25 
.314 .294 .31) .294 Dibutyltartrate, 50 onl drs... .Ib. .294 .314 .31} .29 
13 OO” *iein s .... Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs as. Sciam .06 .07 .05 
65 55 -65 .55 Dichloromethane, drs wks... .lb. -55 65 65 55 
3.00 2.75 .25 .23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . .Ib. -55 .60 .60 .55 | 
-13 .10 .60 .55 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ lb. .14 .16 13 .10 
15 .13 15 .10 Mono ethyl ether, drs....Ib. ..... .16 .16 13 
.30 .25 .35 25 Mono buty! ether, drs... .Ib. 28 .30 .30 .28 
.50 We gaxeae ‘“éceae Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....Ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
.67 .64 .67 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs.....lb .64 .67 .67 64 
“ Enero 1000 lb 
.26 .24 -26 ee SR errr lb. 24 -26 .26 .24 
Diethvlaultae, technical, 50 
.35 .30 .35 . ee aa ar i 30 .35 .35 .30 
2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 Dieentieeiain: 400 lb drs. - Scare 2.62 2.62 2.62 
-32 .26 .32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs.. 26 .28 .28 .26 
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Other 


NIACET 
Products 
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ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHY DE 
ACETALDOL 
PARALDOL 
FASTAN 





























NIACET ~ ~ 
ACETIC ACID 


Aluminum Tank Cars 65,000 Lbs. 








With a guaranteed minimum 
purity of 99.5% in any quantity 
from 100 lbs. to 65,000 Ibs. 


Our U.S. P. Reagent grade con- 
tains'not less than 99.8% Acetic 
Acid—the highest quality that has 
ever been produced on a commer- 
cial scale. 


Shipments Made In 


Aluminum Drums 900 Lbs. 
Aluminum Cans 100 Lbs. 











Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 





NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





KESSCO 
PRODUCTS 


SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 





Ethyl Acetate 


Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec 
Amyl Acetate 


Butyl Propionate 
Amyl Propionate 
Butyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Amyl Alcohol 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 


Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Stearate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 


Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triacetine 


Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Nov. 1930 $1.228 





was the main source of the imports while 
Canada, Mexico, Argentina and Peru were 
the leading countries for the exports. 

Copperas — As yet no change has been 
made in published prices. There is, how- 
ever, a strong possibility of a slight revision 
upward due to the continuance of restricted 
operations in the steel industry. 

Dextrin Conditions remained un- 
altered during the month. Buyers were 
purchasing in small lots in anticipation of 
the inventory period. The undertone was 
firm and actual sales were made at pub- 
lished quotations. 

Ethyl Acetate The price structure 
appeared to be firmly established at the 
figures established in October and_ pro- 
ducers reported a slight decrease in stocks 
on hand. 1931 
announced. 

Formaldehyde On November 12 
leading producers announced a reduction 
in prices, the new level being based on 
6c in carlots in bbls., single bbl., 7e; 5-10 
bbl. lots, The demand has been 
somewhat better of late, specially from 
the plastic field but keen 
continues. Manufacturers 


prices are as yet un- 


6 ve. 


competition 
taking 
1931 at these figures with 
protection to the consumer against decline. 

Glaubers Salt — The market displayed 
a somewhat uneasy tone at the end of the 
month, but bookings for 1931 are being 
entered into in good volume. Anhydrous 
was in good demand from the color indus- 


are 
contracts for 


try at unchanged prices for the coming 
year. 
Glycerine Demand for anti-freeze 


purposes has maintained the market in a 
very firm position. Exports of glycerine 
from the United States during the first 
three-quarters of 1930 aggregated 505,222 
pounds, as against 1,115,289 pounds in the 
same period of 1929. During the 1930 first 
three-quarters, imports of crude glycerine 
amounted to 7,647,940 pounds, compared 
with 12,964,628 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. Imports of refined 
glycerine totaled 1,870,380 pounds during 
the January-September period of 1930, as 
contrasted with 4,887,595 pounds import- 
ed during the same period of 1929. The 
following table gives statistics of the 
domestic production of glycerine during 
the first three-quarters of 1930 along with 
comparative figures for 1929: 


First three-quarters—Lbs. 
994 


92! 1930 
Crude, 80% basis..... 104,310,100 105,666,956 
Dynamite... ......6ese 42,394,081 36,916,305 
Chemically Oo EEE 48,854,732 50,103,248 
INAS oa 5 Se ake en 195,558,913 192,686,509 


Gums — Varnish manufacturers were 
taking only limited quantities. Demand 
in other quarters was better and _ first 
hands were holding prices to published 
quotations, except in the case of the 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 45 .50 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. lb. .45 0 .50 45 
. 164 15 . 164 15} Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...lb. .154 16} . 16} .154 
sees “RappepelN 400 - 
15 | .16 FS re ns .13 15 15 13 
Dtaliscnccihiiaiens, 350 Ib bbs 
.o7 .34 .34 SOME. xx: pMyeana aca a tetr eines Seer e aos eve lb. .34 .37 .37 .34 
.32 al .32 .31 Dinitrophenol. 350 lb bbls... 1b. 31 32 .32 31 
19 mI 19 .18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . .lb. .16 Pe | 18 .16 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
.49 .42 90 .48 re lb. .42 46 46 .42 
hxc Sigua aaa.  naiienie Dioxan “(See Diethylene — are ees pus deeans 
.50 .40 POR iiss a as oo 4s s wee .20 .40 .50 .20 
.47 .40 .47 .45 Diphenylamine............. te acesecehe .40 .40 .40 
.40 .30 a2 .40 Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .35 .30 
.30 26 ° .30 .26 Dip Oil, 25%, drum:.... _ .26 .30 .30 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 58.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. . roe 35.00 46.50 35.00 
.05} .05 .054 .05 PTMOING 2 Soave accriiars eae ere .05 .05} .054 .05 
84 7 82 .73 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... 2 75 .80 <2 
— Salt, tech, "300 lb bbls 
1.90 1.70 1.75 eg Cree 00 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
.39 .38 38 37 Ether, USB, 600 Ib. drs. <....;. 1 6as% «id .14 13 
Anhy drous, C.P. SOO Tb. Gredb.. .4.3< .40 .40 .40 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
.122 108 1.05 75 BAMERS Fcroccae estesas aie oe eer .088 115 .088 
.129 111 1.25 1.10 NR onc exes as eae lb. .094 .10 .158 .094 
Anhydrous, tanks......... Bhs > Seevereeg .142 .142 .142 
NIN Sees re ok take lb. .149 .156 .156 .149 
.68 RS <b Score: \ Meow es Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... -— .65 .68 .68 .65 
Te I 1.06 1.71 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. 1.05 ye a | pe S| 1.05 
.55 .50 .70 7 Bromide, tech, drums ...... P. .50 .55 .55 .50 
1.90 See “sands scwece Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs -. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.22 22 Ree 3 22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....lb. ..... .22 Ze -22 
.40 SIDS isso iaak har, sce Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... a .30 .40 .30 
.52 (| ES eee Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. . lb. .50 .52 .52 .50 
5.00 5.00 Furoate, ae: eee ‘Ib. weep 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.35 25 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works...... 25 .29 .29 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. i oects ol .30 .30 
.55 .45 .55 45 Oxalate, drums works.. lb. 45 .55 .55 .45 
.36 .30 .36 .30 Oxybutyrate, 50 ga! drswks.lb. ..... .304 .304 .304 
-70 7 .70 .70 Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr Jb. ..... .70 .70 .70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. 
85 § .85 75 GHIGEO; CORE. 5 --6.n.<0's.00000 lb. 75 85 .85 75 
.10 .05 eh | .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . .lb. -05 07 .07 .05 
30 .25 .40 .25 Glycol, 50 ‘gal drs wks..... lb. 25 .28 28 .25 
31 .23 27 31 Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. .25 2 27 .23 
.24 .16 .20 .24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks ay .20 20 .16 
rage 8 Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.26 .19 23 26 WOR NUM occ sie ain homie tinelen .19} .23 .23 .19 
23 .19 A Methyl Ether, drs.lb. 21 .23 23 .19 
MBA MIG N sx: 5.0:4 4.0.05 a'e.0:0 bee Pe 2 2.00 2.00 2.00 
.65 45 65 .62 Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 45 47} 47 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. ton 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
.09 05 .09 .074 STD US GEIR S oi .50 cows een Ib. 5 .0O74 .07} .05 
4.25&10 3.65410 5.50&10 4.9010 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... a eee 3.90&10 4.3510 3.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% % delivered 
4.00&50 3.50450 4.75&50 4.00&50 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 3.20&50 3.50&50 3. 20&50 
46 .00 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
ee eS Se am ie —- aniline, 100 lb. ..... meen phidee tees 
.42 374 .42 Son | IBS oc ce wats weereret .373 .42 42 37} 
.10 .084 .09 .08} USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb .06 .07; .08 .06 
04 .024  .04 A yo re Ib .02} .04 04 .02 
20 .V0 15.003 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd 2-1 bags....... ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.194 Ble g .19} .1.4 Furfural (tech.) drums, wks..Ib. ..... .10 15 .10 
.30 SEN Teigtacen« eareities Furfuramide (tech) 100lbdr..Ib. ..... .30 .30 30 
5.00 Be sxkée. coer Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....lb. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 Me csanes | wai Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....Ib.  ..... .50 .50 .50 
1.00 core .. .. Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0lbdr...lb. ..... .50 .50 .50 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3. Fusel Oil, 10% impurities...gal. .. .. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .05 SOS Re AN cncicenis sce lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
22 .20 22 .20 Crystals, 100 lb boxes...... lb. .20 -22 22 .20 
10 .09 .10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. .09 10 10 .09 
.16 14 .23 ps Solid, 50 Ib boxes.......... . Ib. .14 .16 .16 14 
26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 keener ton 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 .45 .52 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
21 .18 21 20 Gall Fiatmeet. oo oon c sew lb. .18 .20 .20 18 
.07 06 .09 .08 Gembier, common 200 lb es.. .Ib. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.14 .08 .14 412 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .lb. .08 .10 .10 .08 
.09 .084 12 me | Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .084 .09 .09 .084 
.50 45 .50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 
Glauber s Salt, tech, c-1 
1.70 .7@ 1.00 .70 EB os cist cdaaemians 00 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry Lo yl 
3.34 3.20 3.34 24 bags 0-1 NY........ OO lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner’s Special, 100 ib “bags 
3.14 3.14 3.14 >t | Se Pr eee ek em IRy OIDs cose 3.14 3.14 3.14 
24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, bile. rae .20 24 .24 .20 
.26 22 .26 -22 Pure white, bbls. ws. cb. .22 .26 .26 .22 
16 133 .19 15 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib Pa .14 .144 .14} .14 
Fe I .103 .15 11} Dynamite, 100 lb drs lb. 12 Bp .12} a 
.08} ort .10} .08} mag page oo tanks .O74 .08 .08 .07} 
.074 .06 .094 -073 _ Soap Lye, tanks........... 07 .074 .O7} .07 
35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 ~ hite, ted 220 lb bgs.. 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .09 .06 Flake, 500 lb bbls......... .06 09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, — and 
-043 .03 .044 .032 fine 140-150 lb bags...... Ib. .034 044 .044 .032 
.064 .062 .064 .06 Powd, 150 lb —... Scan lb. .06 .064 .064 .06 
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Suliphuric Acid 


60° AND 66° COMMERCIAL 66° TEXTILE CLEAR 
TANK CARS — DRUMS — CARBOYS 


@opper Sulphate 


GRANULAR--LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL CRYSTALS 


Production of Tennessee Copper Co. 
Copperhill, Tennessee 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
GENERAL OFFICES ---621-625 GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





























CANA 

















Special The 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 


HIOME OFFICE I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
See COHIOC. 


UNM AAO 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Nov. 1930 $1.228 





various grades of Dammars, where some 
shading was in evidence. Cables from 
abroad indicated quiet conditions in the 
primary markets. Dealers are of the 
opinion that little in the way of change can 
be looked for previous to the turn of the 
year. 

Japan Wax — Weakness in the primary 
market caused further shading on sales in 
the local markets. Stocks are said to be 
large, and in some quarters dealers were 
making a determined effort to ease the 
situation by offering material at con- 
cessions. 

Lead — The metal closed for the month 
at firm prices, the prevailing schedule be- 
ing 5.10¢ a lb., New York, and 4.95¢ East 
St. Louis. Consumers were covered in 
most instances through early December, 
but appeared unwilling to make any large 
commitments any farther ahead than the 
fifteenth. 

Mercury — Considerable shading was 
in evidence during the month, prices being 
based on quantity and the seller. The 
majority of sales were made on a $108- 
$110 a flask basis. 

Methanol — On November 24 an ad- 
vance of 3c a gallon was made, the new 
prices being 35c in tanks and 37c in drums. 
Demand for anti-freeze purposes is said to 
be increasing and the industry as a whole 
is awaiting the government report with 
great interest. September production of 
refined methanol aggregated 689,726 gal- 
lons, of which 488,063 gallons were of syn- 
thetic origin. During the three-quarter 
period (1930) synthetic production totaled 
4,353,914 gallons, or 60 per cent of the 
total refined production. Stocks on hand 
at the end of September of refined syn- 
thetic methanol were 1,172,595 gallons, 
and of wood-distillation origin, 20,346 
gallons. 

Naphtha — No price change was re- 
corded during the month but buyers were 
covering only routine needs in anticipation 
of further developments. Present quota- 
tions are 12c in tanks, f. o. b. wks.; tank- 
wagons, 16.7¢; bbls., 17¢-19c. 

Naphthalene — Tonnages for 1931 
booked to date are reported to be in fair 
volume. Spot business, however, is very 
slow. Consumers are anticipating only 
their immediate needs waiting the turn of 
the year. 

Natural Dyestuffs — Importers and 
domestic manufacturers could point to 
very little improvement during the past 
month. The increased rate of activity in 
the textile field did not manifest itself to 
date in any betterment in demand while 
the tanning industry is still operating along 
restricted lines. Stocks of fustic, osage 


orange and logwood are ample and little 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High w Market High Low 
.20 .18 -20 18 Yellow, 150-200 Ib bags... .Ib. 18 .20 .20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
10 .35 .40 35 BOO TO ORMOE Ss 6 n.0.0v oe % woe .35 .40 .40 .35 
55 .50 .55 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Suckadioas (ania) 
12 .09 12 .09 BOO TS AGB. .4..c io einc sss .09 .12 .12 .09 
ef .15 oad -15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... Ib 15 Be sf i17 .15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 Ib - 
§5.00 98:00 6E00 S600. Bnei ac toeossan cetes 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
—— a standard 136, tb 
.26 .22 .26 pEOe. | CMMOB as sce cicswsssctes eee .14 .143 .20 .14 
ll .104 11 - 104 Deieiin € Dust, 160 lb bags..... lb. .064 .07 Re .06 
174 15 17} 16 E Seeds, 136 Ib cases....... Ib. .084 .09 13 .08 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
.133 13 . 144 -13 ee eee eer re ae. .O7} .08 .134 .07 
304 .26 . 304 .294 Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases Ib. .18} .18% .24 . 184 
24 214 .24 -20 No. 2, 224 lb cases........ .13} .14 . 204 .13 
.14 lu .15 .134 No. 3, 180 ib bags........<... O74 .08 ly .07 
Benzoin os U.S. P. 120 % 
.40 .38 .48 SOO <. WORINR 05 ce cnoecioaaine .33 .34 .40 .33 
Ouse ee 112 lb bags, clean 
cae .14 15 .14 RMR cise cra ecu slaste lb. .16 Yj Pe ly .16 
.09 .083 .09 .08% Dark, amber .07} .08 .08 .074 
14 .124 .14 .123 Light, amber... .12$ .14 .14 12% 
.36 .35 .36 .35 Water white..... oF .45 .45 .37 
.65 .58 .65 RNS AMINO 555 ie Fiavas lat As dake .57 .58 .65 soe 
Manila, 180-190 Ib basket 
.173 he .174 .16 SS SPCC ene .14 .15 .173 13 
.16 .15} . 164 -15 — Saree eT tre ib .134 .14 .164 .134 
.14 .134 .14 CO = - SEI ao a so sis cece lb. .10 .14 .14 .10 
19 oh? .19 .16 poe bold, 224 Ib os........ lb. .16 .18 .19 .16 
.134 13 .13} BE Pale nubs............... lb. Be .124 .134 12 
aa .10 ay te .074 East Indies chips, 180 Ib a Ib. .09 .10 pe | .09 
21 .20 21 oka Pale bold, 180 lb bags... . lb. .174 .18 21 174 
.16 15 .16 .14 PG RIO ooo 60k eee e ear Ib .123 .14 .16 .124 
rt hae ee Pontianak, 224 lb oases. ... 
.23 .20 . 254 .22 Pale bold gen Nol..... lb. .19 .20 21 .19 
15 .14} 15 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... lb. .134 .14 15 .134 
.14 .134 .14 13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib os. . .Ib. .124 .13 .14 124 
.133 .13 .134 .13 No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases..... Ib. .12 .124 .134 .12 
.13 .12 .13 12 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. | .12 .13 | 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
.57 -50 .57 A CCC rere ee aie oer kee .48 .54 .57 .48 
.38 .35 .38 .35 ING. 2 SGP OBIS. 650-5. 5:055% Ib. .32 -33 .38 -32 
— Chips, 224-226 Ib 
12 .10 12 0:0 Re ea ae Ib. .10 .12 «a -10 
baSee - ena Bush “Chips 224-226 Ib. 
.40 .38 .40 OO  ~SOGBOBG sisa.scoeneciece .38 .40 .40 .38 
petel waemiee Pale “Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
.26 . 245 .26 | PRE FL PAE .243 -26 .26 .245 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
42 .35 .60 -26 lb bags & 300 Ib casks. . .Ib. <27 .28 .40 2d 
.20 ia? Agus Secu Helium, 1 lit. bot. .......... Me; Awaac 25.00 25.00 25.00 
.20 .14 .20 .17 Hematine crystals, 400 lb bbls ib. .14 .18 18 .14 
| pf | ‘on an Paste, 500 bbis............ wiavesaes ee «al «Ad 
.03% .03 .03% .03} Hemlock 25%, 600 Ib bbls wks lb. .03 .034 .034 .03 
17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 SO ee Me aeleese 16.00 16.00 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .60 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... Me aks .60 .60 .60 
.58 48 .56 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs . lb. .48 .50 .50 .48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 2.50 3.75 2.50 
3 90 B00. ccsas ~ Sess South Amer. to arrive. BAUME scaue 2.70 3.75 2.70 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
.26 .24 -26 .24 a, Re eo. .24 -26 .26 .24 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride RRS ae 3.15 3.15 3.15 
15 a3 15 .12 Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls... .Ib. 12 .15 15 .12 
1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, MNEs c's < sc0 sors lb. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
18 15 .18 -15 20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 -18 .18 .15 
12 12 Synthetic, liquid.......... | Ree .12 Bp i 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... I .09 .10 .10 .09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 .50 Com], bbls..... 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
a3 .10 12 .10 Oxide, English .10 12 .12 .10 
03} .024 .03} .024 poe Bc ee lb. .024 03} 034 .024 
.90 .85 .90 .85 lsopropy! —- 50 gal drs eal. .85 .90 90 .85 
.18 .16 .20 .17. Japan Wax, 224 Jb cases...... ™ .13 .134 15} .13 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY.. 

70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 Brown. 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
SEO. TSM. ciisic~ Wevas Lead Acetate, bbls wks. ..100 ita 10.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 
White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 Se EE ee 100 lb. 11.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 
15 13 15 .13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... > 13 .16 .16 13 

Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr.. aes 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 Metal, o-1 NY 10011, ineee 5.10 7.75 5.10 
14 14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. eres .14 .14 .14 
18 .174 .18 pi Me | eee .17} 18 Re hee 
.08 .08 .08 .084 Oxide Litharge, oo lb _— Ib. ee “Op .08 “Oot 
09 .09 .09 .094 R 00 Ib oe .09 .09 .09 
09 .09 .09 .09 White, 500 Ib aie wks. . WK > aaa .09 .094 .09 
0s .08} .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib.  ..... .08 .08} .08 
57 00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if...ton .. 57.60 57.60 57.60 
57.30 52.30 oe ek Ee A Me chee 57.90 57.90 57.90 
4 50 450 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... ton . 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls on.. So) 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
17 .15 aae .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls. . gal. -15 FP Ry ir f -15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls le-1 sa 
.064 .053 .06} MOS. ..  shasentaeee ne saawe ce as wrovaies 053 .05} .052 
.08} .08} .084 .08} agen, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .. lb. .07 .08 .084 .07 
034 .03 .03 .03 hips, 150 ib MONG carcsiowee lb. .03 .03 .034 .03 
123 .123 12 -12$ Solid, 50 lb boxes......... Ib. 12 12 .123 .123 
26 00 24.00 27.00 26.00 Sticks ee ears. ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
08 074 .08 .07} Lower grades............. lb .073 .08 .08 .O74 
25 32 .30 .830 Madder, Dutoh............. lb. 32 .25 .25 .22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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Spot 


or 





Contract 


Cellulose Acetate 
Stability - Low Acidity 
Clarity - Uniformity 


Acetic Anhydride 


(90/95%) 


Anhydrous 


Sodium Acetate 
Tri-Phenyl-Phosphate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 


Casein 


for all purposes 
Cresylic Acid 


Our Telephone numbers are 


Ashland 2265 and 2266 
and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 


180 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 












Associated Companies 


Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 


Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 
London-Brussels 
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Eastman 


Organic Chemicals 


and Lower 
Research Costs 


ESEARCH on manufacturing 
processes and products is 
more important today than ever. 
And under present business con- 
ditions it is essential that the 
most economical methods be 
employed. 


Eastman Organic Chemicals 
aid materially in keeping down 
research costs. They enable 
the experienced chemist to 
work directly on the problem 
at hand instead of spending time 
in the preparation of synthetic 
chemicals. 


Increase the productive work 
of your laboratory by using 
Eastman Organic Chemicals. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Chemical Sales Department 


Rochester, New York 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Nov. 1930 $1.228 





change in prices is anticipated in the near 
future. 

Nickel Salts — No indications have yet 
been received by the plating trade on the 
possible trend of prices for next year. Spot 
business was rather small in volume but 
considerable improvement in demand is 
looked for from automotive centers with 
the turn of the year. 

Phenol — Noticeable improvement in 
the plastics industry has served to speed 
up deliveries at a greater pace. Prices for 
the coming year are still unannounced, but 
indications point to the strong possibility 
that contracts will be offered at current 
levels. 

Phthalic Anhydride — The market 
appeared to have assumed a much firmer 
tone and a large part of the severe com- 
petition prevailing a month ago has dis- 
appeared. 

Peroxide — Prices have remained 
altered for some time. Consumers are 
taking considerable quantities at the 
moment in order to lay in sufficient sup- 
plies for the winter months. 

Potash Importers of potash salts 
have advised by their principals 
abroad that prices during the January- 
April period will remain at present levels. 
Import figures covering potash for first 
nine months compared with the same time 
in 1929 and 1928, follow: 


un- 


been 


1930 1929 1928 
Muriate of potash..... 88,622 94,914 89,713 
Sulfate of potash. 36,134 33,128 31,563 
OS FRE re 35,402 16,207 19,802 
Manure salts 122,984 162,765 178,683 
Other potash......... 125 244 4,925 
Total, potash....... 283,267 307,! soe 58 ‘ 324, 686 


Potassium Bichromate — 1931 con- 
tracts were being taken at the same prices 
ruling for this year. Actual shipments to 
consumers are slightly lower, due to a 
desire to hold inventories to the lowest 
possible figures at the close of the year. 

Potassium Prussiate — Renewals for 
1931 were being made on the 1930 price 
basis. 

Rosin — Marked firmness characterized 
the naval stores industry, practically all 
grades B but registering higher prices than 
those prevailing in October. The ad- 
vances ranged between 7c and 35c, de- 
pending upon the grade. Buyers were 
showing very little interest in future com- 
mitments and sales were limited to small 
sales for immediate delivery. Statistics 
indicate a serious falling off in value of 
exports of naval stores, the month of 
October being $640,259 below the month in 
1929. However, common rosins were in 
greater demand from abroad, the total for 
October being 88,415 bbls., as compared 
with 83,417 bbls., a year ago. For the 
first ten months of the year the total 
exports of naval stores amounted to $19, 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Magnesium 
Mesnates Carb, tech, 70 lb 
-063 -06 064 -06 ee LS ae lb. 06 06} .064 .06 
chloride ey 375 lb. drs o1 
S5:00 36,00 S700 Bi00  Wkihekck cicscciiasvuc - peeve 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 Imported shi qe a ae 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY oe yams 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilieate, poo 400 lb —_ 
.103 10 . 10} 0 “Wbicizexaleatusacsacacnace -10 .10} . 10} .10 
Sac, USP, light, 100 lb bis 
.42 .42 .42 “i #é““wiseeaseuuamewsesceue SS eens -42 .42 .42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... | en .50 .50 .50 
1.25 ROMMD)) siaecse +» owns Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
-10} .093 .10} .09%  Silicofluoride, bbls......... “ .093 .104 -10} .09% 
.26 .25 .25 .23 oe | .25 26 .26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 ib 
.24 .19 .24 .24 TR oo cic wicaea seen See .19 .19 .19 
.084 .08 .083 .08 Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... Ib. .08 .084 .084 .08 
.06 ROMS eco!’ <ainwans Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs lb. U44 06 .06 .044 
.50 .35 Powdered or granular..... 
.034 .024 .034 .03 10280 %, BBIB: 6.663 0%005 Ib. .02} .03 .03 .024 
044 «1034 1044.04 80-85%, bbls........... ema 03} -.03$ ~~ .034 
.054 .04 .054 .05 85-88%, bbls. .......... lb .04 .044 044 .04 
.084 .07 .073 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... lb. .07 .08 .08 .07 
Nom. .033 Nom. .034 Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. . Ib. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39 000 _ Bark, African............. OM csieis:s 29.75 33.00 29.75 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
2.05 2 05 Mercurous chloride ......... > ietames 2.05 2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 132.00 121.00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask ..... 112.50 124.50 112.50 
.74 .67 .74 .72  Meta-nitro-aniline........... 7 6 .69 .67 
a *< “yeapemninnneeged 200 Ib. 
1.55 1.50 1.80 | i, |: | See ee ener. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta-phenyiene-diamine 300 I. 
.90 .80 .94 aL) | Sane at a BS Ib. .80 84 .84 .80 
mw. EEE emg 300 lb 
ae .67 .74 12 EE caesar eww ouutee lb. .67 .69 .69 .67 
Methanol 
wae (Wood Alcohol),.... 
.65 .51 .58 .46 DO biis ss os vee ease enw ar gal. .35 ot 48 .35 
.65 .53 .60 -47 97 2 Oe gal. .39 .43 .49 .39 
.68 .53 .63 44 Pure, ‘By nthetic drums cars -~ ner .424 .50 .424 
.66 .54 .58 .48 Synthetic tanks..........gal. ..... .403 .50 .403 
~ anol antifreeze 764 % 
on ere rey em .3l 31 .31 
.95 .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... : —e Nom. Nom. Nom. 
.85 .73 .90 .68 CN Sree 2 .65 .70 cae 65 
.95 .85 .95 85 Anthraquinone, . ie 8 .70 <t0 .85 .70 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
uiios Agnes waciier eka Glycol yo guaalnaaes “4 eats ere Secide ace 
.60 45 60 .55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... 45 45 45 45 
.50 50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ie hi ata aoe 50 .50 .50 
80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 Mica, dry ‘ord. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 BAO Naxx Se Michler’s Ketone, kegs. . ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... 
75 .70 45 -70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. lb. -70 .75 75 .70 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
4.20 3.7 4.20 3.95 EE EE lb. 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
.07 .06 .07 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags... .lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.04} .032 .044 .044 Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls....b .03 } .044 .044 .03} 
.084 .05 .08} .08 50% Solid, 50 lb boxes..... lb. .05 .054 .05} .05 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 ERM, k's sicko e ie acomteren on 40.00 41.00 41.00 40.00 
40.00 26.50 40.00 32.50 1S re ere ban 21.50 22.50 26.50 21.50 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 |g SS eee eeenle on 19.50 20.00 27 .50 19.50 
Naphtha, v.m. & p. (ieadorized 
.18 .16 -18 AS. 2) COIR sara cea ete a lg .18 «16 .16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 lb bbls 
.05} 054 .06 Oe ERS ocak hace oee eee | ee 04} .054 .043 
.044 044 O04; .044 oud chi med bgs =e BIG. estas 04 04} 04 
.05 .05 .05 .05 Flakes, 175 ib bbls Wke....1D. oss. .03? .05 .03} 
.24 .20 .24 .21 Nickel Chloride, _ kegs. +s .20 21 jal .20 
.40 4 .38 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. od .40 .40 .37 
13 .13 .09% .09 Salt bbl. 400 bbls ib NY: ee 13 .13 13 
-13 .13 -99 .083 — Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... ar .13 13 13 
a free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.235 1.380 | | ree ereenee lb. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 .984 1.20 .98) Sulfate, 20 Te GIDR. 6c 6 oces lb. .984 1.20 1.20 .984 
18.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, bulk . F .ton 12.00 14.00 18.00 12.00 
pa ape redistilled, 1000 
.103 .09 .103 RE. BOOB ic iisi os ceccne Ib. .09 .09} .094 .09 
.36 .25 Nom. .40 Nitrocellulose, e-l-l-cl, wks... .Ib. .25 .36 .36 .25 
4.00 3.40 4.00 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 2.65 2.70 3.40 2.65 
.25 .25 .25 -25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls. Rs ‘ewincss .25 .25 .25 
15 .14 .15 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. Ib. .14 .15 15 .14 
. 163 -16 Nom. -25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... lb. .16 -164 .16} .16 
.13 a2 18 eg Chinese, bags............. b. .12 .13 13 .12 
50.00 30.00 50.00 45.00 Oak Bark, ground........... = 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 | eraeeteter: 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb casks 
.134 11} .13} i) re: ee rrr -113 .13 -13 .113 
2.25 2.15 .25 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib kgs. 3 2.15 .25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
65 .50 .65 .50 Orthochlorophenol, drums... .lb. .50 .65 65 .50 
.28 .18 .28 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. .25 .25 <oo .18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
.10 .07 .07 .06 Se EEE ee lb. .07 .10 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
33 .30 .35 .32 Le eee Ib. .30 .33 .33 .30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb = 
.18 .16 .18 a: er Lee .16 18 .18 .16 
.90 85 .90 .85 Orthonitro hhenol, 350 Ib dr. 85 90 .90 85 
.30 .25 31 .29 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 10-1 ib 25 30 .30 .25 
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Wim. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Vanderbilt 0500 - - Cable Graylime 
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First NATIONAL Bank Bipa., 50 Broap StrrEET 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





' Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Nov. 1930 $1.228 





546,899, as against $25,741,216, or $6,194, 
317 less in 1930. Rosin export shipments 
totaled 909,138 bbls., as against 1,023,013, 
with values of $10,463,939 and $14,637,- 
924, respectively. 

Sal Ammoniac — Galvanizers are fair- 
ly active. The bulk of the tonnage, how- 
ever, is moving into battery manufacturers 
at unchanged prices. Stocks are low and 
a few producers report difficulty in keeping 
up with the demand. 

Shellac — The market during the past 
few weeks has been exceptionally quiet, 
but with prices being held rather firmly. 
November and December are usually poor 
months, but leading factors feel that with 
the turn of the year considerable improve- 
ment will manifest itself. Domestic hold- 
ings are not excessive, and stocks in the 
hands of consumers are said to be small. 

Soda Ash — A fair amount of next 
year’s tonnage has been placed at 1930 
figures but a large number of buyers were 
holding off pending further developments 
in the situation. Some improvement is 
noticed in sales for immediate delivery 
specially from the soap industry. 

Soda Caustic — Generally speaking the 
smaller buyers have placed contracts for 
next year at prices unchanged from those 
in effect during the current year but con- 
sumers of large tonnages have not as yet 
committed themselves. As in the case of 
ash spot deliveries are better than for 
sometime past. 

Sodium Bichromate — The contract 
season is progressing satisfactorily with a 
large part of the total tonnage for 1931 
already booked ahead at the same prices 
prevailing for this year. Some disappoint- 
ment is felt at the continued dullness in the 
tanning industry. 

Sodium Nitrate — Dullness continued 
to prevail in fertilizer materials generally. 
What sales were made were at firm prices, 
but consumers of large tonnages are hesi- 
tant about entering the market. 

Sodium Phosphate — Little change 
has been affected in the competitive posi- 
tion of the tri-salt. Contract prices for 
1931 are unchanged from those now pre- 
vailing. 

Starch — In a number of quarters some 
unsettlement of the market was looked for 
after the publication of the corn crop 
report. This did not materialize, however, 
and the undertone of the market remained 
firm throughout the month. Producers 
report that sales are somewhat spotty, a 
condition which is very likely to continue 
to the turn of the year. 

Superphosphate — Prices remained 
nominal throughout the month. Stocks 
at hand are accumulating, due it is under- 
stood, to a decided decrease in export ship- 
ments. 
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1929 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Lo 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
.75 .70 75 FAD 24 Geland Ae ene ieaie ate 4 .70 75 75 .70 
Bg .16 me leg .16 Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib. .16 Bi eg RB .16 
.07$ .07 .07 .07 eS eee lb. .07 .074 .074 .07 
15 saad =| 535 -144 _ Powdered, 100 lb bags..... lb. .143 15 15 .144 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
063 .04 .06 Ot 123-127 deg. | ON re ] .04 .04 .04} .04 
.07 .04 .07 .07 128-132 qe. - . Lao were lb .04 -06 .06} .04 
1072  .06} = .08 (08 _ 133-137 d eg. M eS b 08 074 074 .06 
.28 .204 28 .20} Para Aldehyde, 110-88 gal drs..lb. .20 .23 .23 .20 
1.05 .00 05 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib bg..lb. 1.00 .05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 eR errr rer > 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.15 20 63505 * «225 Aminophenol, 100 lb keg:. . .92 1.25 1.02 .92 
.65 .50 -65 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... Ib. .50 .65 .65 .50 
Suissa €teuwetosamen: iakwee Coumarone, 330 lb drums. i Sema Pee reper Shae 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr..gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib bble 
.20 i7 .20 Br § OE: lb. At .20 .20 17 
.55 .50 .55 .50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls .Ib. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls wks 
.55 .48 59 ee CRE Mee .48 .55 .55 .48 
N anata 1200 Ib drs 
.26 23 .32 ne, - rae Coir: -23 -26 .26 .23 
Nitro-orthotoluidine 300 Ib 
2.85 2.75 2.85 it | Creer. _ 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
.55 45 .55 .50 Witeaphonad 185 lb bbls. . 45 50 .50 .45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 i 
.94 .92 .94 .92 oe OO e. lb. -92 .94 .94 .92 
31 .29 .30 30 Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. .29 31 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
1.20 16 4 RUSS desc eenmscpaseucsatdaace 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tennent, 175 lb 
.75 .70 .41 | ee er er -70 .75 78 .70 
Toluenesuifonchioride, 410 Ib 
{a3 -20 22 ee eae -20 -22 23 .20 
.42 .38 .42 .40 Toluidine. : 350 lb bbls wk . .38 .40 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Bans 
.27 25 .25 .20 BO ON. 5:4.0:5.0.0:6.000 008 1 Sree {37 Be yj at 
25 -23 .23 an BOO TS RGGB. .s.c.cinsinccccecs ie - Sees .25 -25 .25 
25 Sae. Uases «Sunes Persian Geesy Ext., bbls. .... lb. 25 Nom. Nom. 25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amy)l).. 
—— Acetate (see "Amyl Ace- 
REA ae ene 
.02} .02 .03 024 tae ye Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. .02 .02} .02} -02 
.16 13 13 20 Phenol, 250-100 1b drums..... lb. .14} 15 15 .144 
Phenyl - fy wo Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.85 1.385 1.30 TOO UR 5 ow cnccs wees Ss aaa 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenylhydrazine NE % 
Enain ets Eee a eee ana 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68% basis..ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 EL Ae hae ton 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 re A ee ton 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 75-74% basis.......... ton 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 TONE os 'edavscews eee 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 77-76 % basis... . 2.2.00. a etnies 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 65.00 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
aia Oxychloride 175 ‘5 
.40 .20 .40 ; rr) er are: om .20 .25 .25 .20 
.60 .373 =.65 .60 Red, 110 Ib cases........ .374 .42 .42 .37% 
.32 .31 .32 32 Yellow, omy wks. . 31 .374 .374 31 
.46 44 .46 .46 Sesquisulfide, 1 “ta — eee. Ib ean 44 44 .44 
35 (0 ances, Ganon Trichloride, o -_ se pistae b. .20 .25 .25 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, “700 lb bbls 
.20 .18 .20 .18 ee ers. b. 15 .16 .20 Fa i 
Pheneate — _ or — 
45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal ae or bbls 
.64 .63 .63 Destructive dist lb. .64 .64 .63 
10.60 8.00 10. 80 8.00 era a 10.60 10.60 8.00 
-70 65 .70 .70 Steam dist. = ae -70 .70 65 
Pitch ey 
45.00 40.00 45.00 40.00 ~~ whks................... 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb bbls 
3.50 3.30 3.30 BOO —§ Smawnccninnevoscsenaet 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
-O7% .064 ot .074 Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb. .06} .06} 06} .06% 
.074 .0705 .07 .07 MD oi210. GSeuia ass e Ib .0705 08 .08 0705 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk....... WOR sisi 9.20 9.20 9.10 
9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 A. aa Mn) ceca 9.70 9.70 9.60 
DERRUTE IG ooo sik icc cicsces 
12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... WOM évawe 12.65 12.65 12.50 
18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... m Kamas 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. Rg .30 .30 Pj 
— Muriate, 80% —_ 
36.75 36.40 36.40 36.40 __ bags...................tOM eee 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. & os Sulfate, 48% basi 
BU60 27.00: BT00 STO. ABN ocasccccecsicncscdD <<< 27.80 27.80 27.50 
— Sulfate, 90% basis 
7595. “STI00 OT500 (VOT IOD: IE oo osick csiccicatuine osadx 48.25 48.25 47.75 
pe Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
.14 .09$ .093 |: eee .094 .10 .10 .094 
— Crystals, 725 Ib 
.09} .09 .09 . a rr eee ‘ .08} .094 .094 .08% 
-13} 13 <2 Re vena. 725 lb cks wks... .Ib. 13 .13} .134 .13 
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Aluminum Stearate 


PROPERTIES 


Imparts body to mineral and vegetable oils, 
Ether, Benzol, Naphtha, Turpentine and other 
solvents. As little as 5% will solidify a light 
pale paraffine oil. Is water repellent. 


PRESENT USES 


Paint and Varnish manufacture as a 


1. Suspension medium 
2. Flatting agent 
3. Bodying Agent 


Grease manufacture 

To body oils and greases 
Waterproofing agent for 

Stucco and cement products 


cw 


MALLINCKRODT 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


A constructive force in the chemical industry since 1867 





A product 
whose properties 
may make it 
useful to you. 


TECHNICAL DATA 


Bulletins are available giving detailed in- 
formation about its properties and uses in 
paint, varnish and grease production. 


Cw 


Send for information 
and free sample Pe 


+ 
CPD ORD CFD CHD CHD CHD CHD CPD OD CHD CHD OHI OHD CHD CHI CRI ORD 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Second and Mallinckrodt Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me a sample of Aluminum 
Stearate and data on its use in 


(check which) 


Name......... 





Address 





CHI CHD OH9D CHD CHI CHI CHI CHI CHICHICHSD 


2 

2 

2 

2 

a g 
Paint, Varnish, Grease, Waterproofing ? 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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HARSHAW 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


WE SUPPLY several hundred chemicals 
including Hydrofluorie Acid, Phosphoric 
Acid, Alkalis, Anodes, Oxides, Salts, 
Colors, Driers, Pigments, Carbon Black, 
Borax, Sulphur, Manganese, Glycerine, 
Tartar Products, Sodium Phosphates 





for a wide Range of Industries 


Wit including the Case Hardening, Ceramic, 
| i) Glass, Electro Plating, Laundry, Paint 
|] and Varnish, Pharmaceutical, Rubber and 
H |) Printing Ink Trades. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


The Harshaw Chemical Company 
“The Chemical Department Store to Industry” 
\ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
i} i New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, East Liverpool, 
i Ci ncinna ti, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
Factories at: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Elyria 
Stocks carried in Principal Cities 











HARSHAW CHEMICALS 
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Spraying and Dusting 


MECHLING BROS. 








MECHLING'’S 
SILICATE OF SODA 


qc. 


Sulphite of Soda Bisulphite of Soda 


Sal Soda 
Materials Epsom Salts 


Hyposulphite of Soda Causticized Ash 
o> 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


qo. 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Nov. 1930 $1.228 





Tanning Materials — With no appre- 
ciable improvement discernible in the 
tanning industry the situation developed 
into a buyers market. Consumers were 
limiting purchases strictly to immediate 
needs. 

Tar Acid Oil — Pending the naming of 
prices for 1931, consumers were covering 
only immediate replacement needs. The 
present firmness of the price structure 
seemed to indicate that renewals would be 
tendered at current prices. 

Titanium Pigments—FEffective Dec. 1, 
a reduction was made of 34¢ per pound in 
both the barium and calcium bases. The 
new schedule is as follows: barium base, 
car lots, 6%e per pound, less car lots, 634¢. 
lots, 7c. per 
These 


per pound; calcium, car 
pound, and lots, 7}4¢. per pound. 
prices are for m: vterial in 50-pound paper 
bags, and barrels prices are 14¢. per pound 
higher. Prices are f.o.b. works, with the 
usual freight allowances. 

Toluol — With automobile production 
increasing, a better tone was in evidence. 
There is very little probability however 
that there will be any upward revision of 
prices in the near future. 

Turpentine — Turpentine was slightly 
lower at the close of the month in the face 
of little demand from consuming channels. 
Manufacturers of wood turpentine an- 
nounced a reduction of 1c effective Dec. 1, 
the new price being on a 37 cent basis. 
Turpentine showed both a qu: intity and 
value decline for the month of October, 
shipments amounting to 1,021,759 gals., 
worth $426,832, as compared with 1,216, 
954 gals., valued at $638,959. Wood 
spirits shipments amounted to 35,318 gals., 
as compared with 63,816 gals., with values 
of $15,533 $31,714, respectively. 
Total exports of turpentine for the first 
ten the amounted to 
$5,384,695, while the figure for 1929 was 
$7,081,558. 


and 


months of year 


Zinc The metal market was weak 
practically the entire month, prices slip- 
ping from $4.30 a lb., East St. Louis at the 
to $4.10 a lb., the pre- 


vailing price on November 28. Zine con- 


close of October, 


centrates were reported at a new low level 
for the year, $26a ton. Producers are look- 
ing forward to the meeting of the interna- 
tional zine cartel scheduled for very early 
in December with the hope that conditions 
in the industry may be better stabilized 
and the decline halted. 

Zinc Oxide 
imported grades were selling in very re- 
Little 
improvement is anticipated until after the 


— Both the domestic and 
stricted quantities at firm prices. 


inventory period is over. 
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Chemical Markets 


1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
=e | las .14 By br g -16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls.. .lb. .14 17 Pe ie g 14 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... eee 30 .30 30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
.053 053 .052 .05} ere lb. .05} .05% .05} .05} 
a ~<- — powder 112 
.09 -084 .09 064 i Ee : .08 084 .09 .08 
.05} 054 .05} .053 Chloride, ¢ CTS DIB. 656,00: 6: lb. 05} 06 .06 .05} 
.28 .23 .28 <a Chromate, kegs........... lb. 23 .28 .28 23 
574 .55 574 .55 Cyanide, 110 b. eee = .55 .574 .574 55 
-13 -114 .12 -11} Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. 12 Pe .13 12 
.24 .16 ae 16 ORBIBES, DIB 6 «56:6 s.ic 5c see Pe ‘ .20 24 .24 20 
13 BE 2 «it Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. | 12 2 11 
Penne, * crys 500 
.16} .16 . 15} 15 00 Ib dra wke........ \ .16 - 16} .164 16 
.40 .38 .38 .37 eo -_ 112 ib keg... _ .38 .40 .40 .38 
21 .184 . 18} .18 Yellow, 500 lb casks. .... - 184 21 .2l .184 
.51 51 .51 .51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. ib Rea 21 <a 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
25 Be | -25 SO. 4 . sleerclatels see eee rae ese 21 23 .23 .21 
5.00 DOO Secs Abs mets Propyl aa Dib tins. ...6s ee ibs 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.05 .04 -05 -04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
.06 044 .06 .044 2 aaa lb. .044 -06 .06 044 
.03 .024 .03 .024 Powdered, 350 lb bags..... lb. -02} .03 .03 024 
-034 “Ont -03} -03} Putty, commercial, — 5 -03} .034 ost 
.054 .05 -054 .054 Linseed Oil, kegs. . Ss 6s ae -054 054 05 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... gal. 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
.134 13 13 13 POOTUG TUEE  o5.0:0: 6:6 :0:0'5 0:60 — 13 13} .13} 13 
.04 .03 .04 .03 Quebracho, a5 % liquid tks. . .03 .04 .04 .03 
04} .034 .04 .034 450 lb eS eee Te -034 .03% .03} .034 
044 .05} -05 .04 35% ; Bleaching 450 lb bbl > .04} .05} 04} .054 
.054 .054 .05 .05 Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif . -05 .05} 054 .05 
.05¢ 05} .05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... ip: cele .052 05} 05} 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 = 
.06 .054 .06 .05} NEMS 6 asde wie aiecnicaie 6 rere .05} .06 .06 .054 
.13 .10 .13 .10 Solid, 100 ib boxes......... iby .10 .13 13 .10 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 ark, PUI eo. 6.6:0:s:60105 ae 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 ses ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
-46 .44 -46 45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. .40 44 45 .40 
.18 .18 as. . eres ed Sanders W ood, grd bbls..Ib. ..... 18 .18 18 
1.25 1.15 1.85 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ lb. .90 1.25 1.25 90 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
-62 .57 .57 |S eS pecucartrateraialecstara ea ate gal. 56 58 .58 56 
84 .60 .62 62 BOGCORE PUR 6.0: 6ciscseses gal .59 61 61 59 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
9.25 7.45 9.75 8.20 Biciccwineiatessrsasiouioewewaue meses §.35 7.45 §.35 
9.25 7.70 9.80 8.25 BP te Ade SSSR RSC CATO Uewut 5.50 8.00 5.50 
9.27 8.30 9.95 8.60 Rares cwecsa sow en ieee, Botan 5.65 8.17 5.524 
9.27 8.40 10.10 8.65 Riss sus See eUeeCcowsereee Benak 5.85 8.45 5.55 
9.45 8.40 10.10 8.75 Makers arsed RONSON eee 5.95 8.45 5.60 
9.50 8 40 10.10 8.75 SRE eee eat or ee nm a 5.974 8.55 5.60 
9.50 8.40 10.15 8.80 Pree Pete en ee 6.00 8.58 5.62 
9.55 8.45 10.15 8.85 eee aahiic cee a cite. See 6.023 8.65 5.62 
9.85 8.50 10.30 8.85 DR ccc sWais see cure -Steek 6.15 8.80 5.65 
10.30 8.93 11.00 9.15 Piast Ree aaron aes 6.50 8.95 6.05 
11.30 9.00 11.65 10.15 MURDERS CGE RRERUE EY eee 7.60 9.25 6.85 
12.30 9.30 12.65 10.40 WV Wi ooo: iain es oe ca% See ees caloue 8.50 9.85 7.85 
30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 — Stone, bags mines....ton 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
.08 .05 .08 .07 — im orted, 2) ne lb. .05 .07 .07 .05 
me i | .09 .12 .09 ected bbls............ lb. .09 12 «ke .09 
.05 .02 .05 .02 Powdered, bbls........... lb. .02 .05 .05 .02 
.05 .044 .05 .044 Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... lb. .044 .05 .05 .044 
1.00 i, St ee ee Sal Soda, bbls wks....... | ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 15.50 19.00 24.00 15.50 
21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 IND 5 ioe Gates sak ton 14.50 17 .00 25.00 14.50 
Saltpetre, double refd granular 
.064 .064 .06} .064 450-500 lb bbls. ........ lb. .06} .064 .064 .064 
01} =.014 ~=—-.014 ~—-.014 Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls... |; eee O01 01k. = O14 
.61 .47 .624 ‘49 Shellac Bone Gry BBB......... Ib. .28 .33 47 .28 
.45 .40 .55 .45 CRIUIOU TIMER 6 6560605 6500405 lb. .24 .28 .40 .24 
47 .39 .58 .47 Superfine, bags............ lb. {22 .29 .39 s2] 
.44 .36 .55 .42 IG OEE So ic sits waraisw aioe Ib. .20 .26 .34 .19 
.57 .53 .57 .53 Schaeffer’s Salt, kegs.......-.. lb. .53 87 57 .63 
11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
> ee 2 ee Air floated ree eee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 MOB Mo 6iice ci sacesave ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
e Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags c-1 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 WEG sive acacwuccawe = | See 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.344 1.34) 2.29 2.40 58% light, bags....... DOB: acs. 1.344 1.34) 1.344 
1.32 1.32 1.323 1.324 Contract, bags o-1 wks. 100 BN. iseetons 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda aha 76% grnd ‘ _ 
3.35 3.35 4.21 4.16 WINN occcisn cea cccan OO lb. ..... 3.35 3.35 3.35 
2.95 2.95 3.91 3.76 76% aa ae eae er 100 as 2.90 2.95 2.90 
2.90 2.90 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... Lo) 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 Ib. 
.063 .04} .05 .043 re <n nk .05 .054 05} 04 
.19 18 cee) “axes Arsenate, a a Sere = .18 .19 19 18 
1.50 Ss ee i eee Arsenite, drums.......... 75 1.00 1.00 75 
2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi nx. “od: eaten 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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EC. cLPSTEN 


se SONS CO 


ALUMINUM UM CHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS 


A product of exceptional quality 


: testing 99.5% or better AlCl 














and containing less than 


0.05% iron. 


Prompt delivery in Carloads 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 


Sales Office *™ ~% 
60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
Plant 
South Charleston, W. Va. 




























Copper 
CARBONATE 


| Three Grades 
53/55% Copper Content 


For Platers & Paint Manufacturers 


In | Ib. & 10 lb. cans, 100 lb. kegs 
and 250 lb. barrels. 


18/20% Copper Content 


For Agricultural Use 


In 1 lb. & 10 lb. cans, 100 lb. kegs 
and 350 lb. barrels. 











Copper Carbonate and Sulphur 


Xfungus 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A Fungicide Plant Food & Insecticide 
For Agricultural Use 





Let us quote you prices. 


CHARLES COOPER ®& CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
mmonium Borate 
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Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 
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PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


INCI 
ICICICICICIC 
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PROVIDENCE, R. 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
LL. OW ELL. , MAS SB. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 





Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 
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WAREHOUSE STOCK 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039  - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Nov. 1930 $1.228 





OILS AND FATS 





Oils and Fats — The factory produc- 
tion of oils and fats as announced by the 
Department of Commerce for the first 
nine months was as follows: vegetable oils, 
482,623,853 lbs.; fish oils, 50,693,223 lbs.; 
animal fats, 461,647,143 Ibs.; island, 
92,030,752 Ibs.; a total of 1,086,994,971 
Ibs. Of the several kinds of fats and oils 
covered by this report, the greatest pro- 
duction, 339,409,907 pounds appears for 
lard. Next in order is cottonseed oil with 
238,750,677 pounds; tallow with 121,218, 
037 pounds; linseed oil with 108,236,266 
pounds; cocoanut with 85,068,486 pounds; 
and corn oil with 28,776,328 pounds. 

Chinawood Oil — A slightly easier tone 
featured the market with 
reported on the coast at 5'%ec in tanks. 
Consumption for the first nine months 
amounted to 19,070,724 lbs. Stocks at 
hand totaled 50,740,617 Ibs. 

Cocoanut Oil — Sales are rumored to 
have been made on the coast as low as 
but, in most instances, dealers were 
demanding 5c for prompt shipment. 
Production of crude for the first nine 
months amounted to 85,068,486 lbs.; con- 
sumption, 150,752,555 lbs., stocks on hand, 
139,432,835 lbs; refined, production, 69, 
312,892 lbs.; consumption, 76,576,859 
Ibs.; stocks on hand 18,029,276 lbs. 

Cod Oil— Sales were in better volume, 
the result of slight shading of prices. _ 

Corn Oil — Prices on all grades ad- 
vanced %c a lb., during the third week in 
the month. The newschedule is as follows: 
crude, bbls., N. Y., 8c; tanks, mills 7¢; 
refined in bbls., N. Y., 10c; tanks, 834c. 
At the close, a slightly easier tone pre- 
vailed and a few current offerings were 
being made at a concession of le for 
prompt shipment. Production of crude 
for the first nine months amounted to 
28,776,328 lbs.; consumption, 29,101,988 
lbs.; stocks on hand, 9,533,605 Ibs. 
Refined production totaled for the same 
period, 23,250,550 lbs.; consumption, 
2,559,602 Ibs.; stocks on hand, 10,708, 
390 Ibs. 

Cottonseed Oil — Quiet conditions 
prevailed during the greater portion of 
the month with prices moving within a very 
close range. Weather in the eastern belt 
was unfavorable for ginning operations 
and offerings of seed were considerably 
below the figures for October. Cottonseed 
crushed in the three-month period, Aug. 
1 to Oct. 31, was announced to have been 
1,664,138 tons, compared with 1,511,110 
tons in same period a year ago, and 
cottonseed on hand at mills on Oct. 31 
totaled 1,081,393 tons, compared with 
1,177,666 tons on that date last year. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
072 .07 .07 .064 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks lb. 07 .074 O74 .07 
.04 .04 .04 .04 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl w yo ee .04 .04 .04 
1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 400 ib bbls NY. .100 Be ase .380 2.30 2.30 
ee .064  .06}3 056% Chlorate, ........5>:- wks. - .05} .07 .08 .05% 
13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 Chloride, technical. . 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & ‘380 ‘tb 
.20 .18 .20 .20 GUGIME WEB,...-.. 00066. lb. .16 17 .20 «a6 
.09 .083 .09 .083 Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks...Ib. .08} 084 .09 .08} 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls f. o. b. 
.24 22 .24 -22 Ee OE Ce ae Ib. 22 .24 .24 22 
Hypochloride solution, 100 lb 
.05 -05 .05 .05 Se re ee Wi emewis .05 .05 .05 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea cyrs 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 375 Ib bbis wks...... 100 lb. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Technical, regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 375 lb bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
45 45 45 .45 Metanilate, 150 lb bbls.... Ib. ..... .45 .45 .45 
.02} i) a ie Monohydrate, bbls........ Os Sixes .024 .02} 023 
.57 54 57 .55 Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl. . .Ib. .54 .57 .57 .54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 
2.224 2.09 2.45 2.12 bags c-1 NY...... 100 lb. 1.99 2.07 2.224 1.99 
.08 .074 .08} .074 Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot... Ib. .074 .08 .08 .O74 
thochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
27 .25 .27 .25 175 lb bbls wks. ...... lb. 25 27 ae .25 
.42 sy | 23 26 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. . Ib. cau .42 .42 .37 
22 .18 .22 .21 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. 15 -20 .20 -18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 $10 ID bDIB. .... 0. 100 lb. 2.80 3.25 3.25 2.80 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
4.00 BEM? \wenoe: Seen Lo | ORE ae seep TOOT. 6 sisee 3.60 4.00 3.50 
.72 .69 a2 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. .69 42 By .69 
hee Yellow, 350 lb — 
.123 12 .123 “ae. _.. VU cocky porsiieacee eee 11} .12 123 -114 
.20 15 .14 .134 Prreghensiiaie, 100 lb keg. Ib .15 8G .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.65 1.65 1.45 [ae 0 0—i—=#8##. eewacegemeeceae a elena ere 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal -, wks 
.80 70 1.10 OP. ins eae eeseboa aam .70 .80 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bbls NY 
.054 .05 .05 HOD... Wesiaetramsed an waentaeeee .04 .04} .054 .04 
.43 .38 .49 .484  Stannate, 100 lb drums. ‘Ib. Be .34 .43 .34 
.29 .25 .29 .18 Stearate, bbls. ............6+. lb. .25 29 .29 .25 
.18 .16 .18 .16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .16 18 .18 16 
ulfate Anhyd, 550 Ib bbls 
.022 .024 .02} .024 WAR, oc kiek scicenanak .023 02% .02} .024 
Sulfide, — crystals, 440 Ib 
02% .023 02% .024 WIR. gcacnns daaes b. 024 023 023 .02 
62% solid, 650 lb drums 
.04 .03} .04 .034 BOL MED 5 s-4:00s04 od oe lb. .03 .034 .03} .03 
— “crystals, 400 lb bbls 
.034 .03 -034 pi! ee, re ere ra. ‘ .03 .034 .03} .03 
.76 .28% .50 .40 Sittearasidle, PRD hccac kar lb. .28 .35 .35 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 
1.40 .88 ee BBD cox ap anna eee Mm acacs .88 .88 .88 
Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
.40 .35 .40 ; NOE iacie-t sna ccrsaoreene gal. .35 40 .40 .35 
.O1% .01f =.018 = Moree | 25% liquid, bbls. .... tb. aieiecavs .O1% O01} Ol 
.01 .01 .01 ‘ 25% liquid, tanks wks.....Ib. ..... .0O1 .O1 -O1 
.02} -02 .02} 02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks ie .02 .02} .024 .02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.12 3.82 4.42 LS EE CRE PRISE. 100 lb. 3.62 3.92 4.02 3.62 
4.02 3.72 .32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.52 3.72 3.92 3.52 
.06 .05 .06 .05% Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. .05% .064 .06} -05 
.06 .05 .06 .05} Imported bags.......... lb. .052 et Ost .05 
.084 08 .084 .08 LS rer ry Ib. .08 .08 -08 -08 
.10 .09 .10 .094 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. 094 -10 -10 094 
.07 .06 .07 .06 Wheat, thick bags......... lb. .06 .07 .07 -064 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Thin eer lb. ‘094 .10 -10 094 
— pone: 600 Ib — 
.07} ‘Sal .07} if a, erat ee .O7} .07} O74 .O7} 
.094 .08 09 .08 Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY.. .09 .09} 0943 .09 
1.25 BYES Aaees Aiea Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... “ap. seie ars 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 lb bag Ol.....6. i ae 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. o. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour = p et oe 9936 %, 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb bags o-1 NY. <<a (ima 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags c-1...... WGI. csscic 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls c-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 > eres |) _see 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls le-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

pe appa red, 700 lb > 
.054 .05 .054 ) i ear ra. .05 .054 054 .05 
044 .034 .04 .033 Y dion. 700 lb drs wks..... ib .034 .044 .044 .034 
.084 .07 .08 .08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl... .Ib. OF .074 .O7} .07 
19 .10 .19 yf Extra, dry, 100 lb oyl...... Ib. .10 12 12 .10 
.65 10 .65 10 Sulfuryl C oride, 600 Ib dr... 1b. .10 65 .65 .10 
15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Tale, Crude, 100lb bgsNY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 efined, 100lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 French, 220 lb bags NY...ton 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 
45.00 35.00 45.06 38.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 35.00 4000 40.00 35.00 
50.00 40.00 .00 40.00 Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 50.00 55.00 .00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
10.00 9.00 Cae era ton 8.50 9.00 9.50 8.50 
i letaig shal iene aetes Triple bulk, ao ari aiers 65 6 65 
4.50£10 4.00&105.10&104.65&10 Tankage Ground NY....... ae 


4.80&10 4. 354108. .00&104.60&10 





; rf .05 
.04 .03 04 
.27 -26 27 
.30 .29 30 
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High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit 
South American cif....... nit 


Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs. “ib. 


Medium grade, bags..... Ib. 
26 Tar Acid Oil, 15%,drums... .gal. 
.29 25% esascisawe gal. 


eens 


ai 053 064 
04 044 04 
125 127 ‘24 
28 :30 26 
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WE OFFER... 


PRECIPITATED CHALK, 


POT ASSIUM 
BICARBONATE, USP 


POTASSIUM 
METABISULPHITE 


ZINC CARBONATE, 
precipitated 


Incorporated 


Tel.: Walker 7153-4 








for delivery from spot stocks: 


extra light, Standard and USP 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals — Raw Maiéerials 


Address: 15§ Sixth Ave. 
New York City 

















Fil Fini Gili Hail 


wens 









OO” 


. 


(GRANULATED) 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 


= nwa a das as Works 

= all St. New York |; fe Laurel Hill, N. Y 
: ape m aurel Hill, N. 1. 
230 N Michigan Ave. El. Paso, Texas 


Chicago 





DZS IL 





Was 


Ma 


Mt 


NY 








sass 


AY 








Za 


My 








Parsons & Petit 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
26 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Glycerine 

Potash 

Soda 

Citrus Oils 

Fertilizer Materials 
Soap and Powder 
Manufacturers Supplies 





Selling Agents 
for 
The Salzbergwerk 


Neu Stassfurt 





D. Correale Santacroce 





Distributors for 


THE DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 




















99.5% to 99.8% pure—a product of care- 
ful chemical control in the process of 
manufacturing. Free from corrosive sul- 
phuric acid. Comes in brilliant white, 
large or small crystals of uniform size that 
are readily and completely soluble. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from our nearest stock. 


AYA Kote eo} Wi -0 Lo} oe ion s-3 


Formic Acid 
Phosphoric Acid Calcium Oxalate 
Epsom Salt Phosphorus 
Sodium Formate Sodium Oxalate 
Ammonium Phosphate (mono-di.) 
Calcium Phosphate (mono-di-tri.) 
Sodium Phosphate (mono.) 

Sodium Phosphate (di, anhydrous) 
Sodium Phosphate (tri, cryst. & anhyd.) 
Sodium Pyro Phosphate (cryst. & anhyd.) 
Sodium Acid Pyro Phosphate 
Fire-proofing Compounds 

Triple-Super Phosphate (for fertilizer) 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
New York Nashville St. Louis 


Oxalic Acid 

















SWAY WAZA 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Nov. 1930 $1.228 





Cottonseed products manufactured in the 
three-month period and on hand Oct. 31 
were: Crude oil produced, 502,708,196 
pounds, compared with 461,806,392 for 
same period a year ago, and on hand 
Oct. 31, 110,828,568 pounds, compared 
with 120,472,457 pounds a year ago. Re- 
fined oil produced, 361,164,262 pounds, 
compared with 317,863,085, and on hand, 
254,570,875 pounds, compared with 231,- 
626, 525. Cake and meal produced, 
748,851 tons, compared with 673,861, and 
on hand, 202,156 tons, compared with 
163,821. Hulls produced, 460,776 tons, 
compared with 413,129, and on hand, 
162,216 tons, compared with 152,861. 
Linters produced, 289,487 running bales, 
compared with 312,414, and on hand, 
254,228 running bales, compared with 
155,778. 

Fish Oils — Menhaden oil prices con- 
tinue nominally at 21c. With both fishing 
and factory operations ended for the year 
there was little to change the aspect of the 
market. Producers are carrying over large 
stocks, but apparently, are unwilling to 
make further concessions while buyers are 
equally insistant on lower prices. 

Grease Previous quotations were 
continued in effect throughout the month. 
While no sales of large tonnages were re- 
ported, the demand for moderate sized 
shipments was Dealers have 
covered consumers to the end of January, 
in most 


good. 


instances, at prevailing prices. 
Production and consumption figures of 
various grades for the first nine months 
are as follows: 


Grade Production Consumption 
Pcerscsacesek ose 13,370,632 16,148,267 
MUON ecko uee veces 23,248,147 8,644,688 
RP Pe Pore: 11,990,499 12,719,884 
ON. Skadip'n soe bias 7,532,385 245,755 
T ankage............. 12,630,040 106,036 

rarbage or house...... 18,593,229 14,071,605 
w OS eee eo ree 2,287,589 1,104,445 
ReCOVETOR. 0.0 cc csces 875,512 601,419 
Been occa kesscees 1,502,719 1,184,373 


Linseed Oil — Prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits, with prices at the close of 
the month at the same level as at the 
opening. Sales were in small quantities 
with consumers covering immediate needs 
only. Production for the first three quar- 
ters of the year amounted to 108, 36,266 
lbs.; consumption 80,359,123 lbs.; stocks 
on hand 83,944,659 Ibs. Shipments of 
flaxseed from the Argentine total 10,302, 
000 bushels, as compared with 7,599,000 
for the same period a year ago. 

Neatsfoot Oil — Steady prices were 
maintained in all grades during the month. 
A broader participation on the part of 
consumers was reported in most quarters 
with a number of sales of large tonnages 
placed for future shipment. 
for the first nine months, 
consumption, 1,160,738 
stocks, 1,465,051 Ibs. 


Production 
1,019,199 Ibs; 
Ibs; available 


654 














1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 Dblsmille... s....0 2 100lb 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
2.00 1.50} 2.00 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls... 100lb 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
.02} .O1 .02} .02 Imported bags............ lb. .O1} .01} .O14 .O1} 
.094 ME Sssats’,  seeveks Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .1b. .09 .094 .093 .09 
.20 .20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... aire .20 .20 .20 
.24 22 .24 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .Ib. . 264 28} .28} .22 
Tin oo 50% soln, 100 Ib 
.14} .13} .173 .144 pc OS ere ie -acklesye .123 .122 .122 
.38 .33 414 .364 oa 500 Ib bbls wks.. .Ib. -26 . 284 .34 .26 
45 .39 .58 .48 Metal Straits NY......... ea tg .38 .38 .38 
.56 .42 75 53 Oxide, 300 Ib bbls wks..... i cracls .36 .42 .36 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
.30} .273 .35} SO Ore eee | merece .19} . 204 .19} 
.50 22 .40 .40 Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . Oe . .50 -22 
.14 .07} .14 .134 Pigment, DBIS. 66 6:000:600 ib. -064 07% .07% -064 
.45 45 .45 40 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ ete .40 .40 .40 
.40 .40 45 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .35 .35 .35 
.94 .90 .94 .90 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. .90 .94 94 .90 
.32 .31 .32 .31 Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. .31 .32 .32 ol 
.95 .85 90 .85 Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 .95 .90 
.80 .70 -80 .70 POIG, TOR, DOIB...6 scc2ccses _ ere .80 .80 .80 
1.55 1.50 1.80 ey eee | ee b. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
.36 .32 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... Ib. .32 .36 .36 .32 
.10} BOO wakes. enniers Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .Ib. .10 .104 .104 .10 
.60 ME Gases, Zante Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. .Ib. .40 .42 .42 .40 
.45 .33 .50 .386 Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. .33 .45 45 .33 
7 .58 73 .69 Triphenyl guanidine ] .58 .60 .60 .58 
.75 60 75 .70 Phosphate, drums .60 .70 .70 .60 
2.00 75 .00 2.50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... b. 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
.65 .§1} .664 .504 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. .41 .42 614 41 
.57 .49 .59 .46 Wood Steam dist. bbls... .gal. 30 .39 .52 .36 
.30 15 .20 .18 Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases...... Ib .15 Bs i 4 17 15 
105.00 98.00 _— grade, bagsc.if.....ton .... 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 Be rc ere SO we cee 109.30 109.30 109.30 
V alonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
55.00 42°00 36:00 GBi00 WAR ccs cc dissesiccwcec eee 40.00 40.00 39.50 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 Saar *30- 31% tannin..... WE. «6004 25.00 27.00 25.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, ee SOR) sce 30.00 32.50 30.00 
2.05 2:00 2.10 1.75 Vermillion, English, - oe es Lis 1.80 2.05 1.75 
1.00 ND Soka. »-sdiess Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... BD costco 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags Shale seas ton 40.00 41.00 47.75 40.00 
Extract 55%, double bags ex- 
.064 063 .06} .053 RON ova acess wivtcee Mis Meigica's .064 .064 .06} 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
1.25 1.00 1.25 he - RA ae ete ene aes, SA 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........ 0 Sree 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 lb. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.33 .33 .32 .382 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. gal. ..... .28 31 .28 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 25 .30 33 .25 
.38 .38 .38 68 Aylidine, crude. ........... Mis eine .37 .38 od 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
5.75 5.25 .05} 5.85 400 1D BOIS. ..0.0506. 1 b. 65.25 5.75 5.75 §.25 
-1l .104 .10 .094 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .lb. .104 sil .10} 
=—" Fused, 600 Ib drs. 
.06 .05} .06 a Sa en arerire a meaearrree b. .053 .06 .06 05} 
.064 .064 .064 .06} Gina. 500 Ib bbls wks..... lb .05} .06 .064 05} 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50% , tanks wks...100 lb. ..... 3.00 .00 3.00 
.41 .40 41 .40 Cy anide, 100 lb drums..... lb .38 .39 41 .38 
1.00 1.00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr.. “— Se pees .00 1.00 .00 
.084 .084 .09 .09 Dust, 500 Ib bbls e-1 wks.. .064 .07 rea .064 
Metal, high grade slabs 
6.45 6.453 6.40 6.074 ft SE OR ees ° | eee 4.10 6.45 4.10 
.07§ .07 .O7§ .07} Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. .064 .07 07} .064 
saa .09} .123 .10} French, 300 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. .09} mY 11} 09% 
1.25 Pee kccs. Gnces Perborate, 100 lb drs Bi. Sissies 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.25 ly) A ree Peroxide, 100 lb drs.......Ib. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.26 SOR aati <eKwkwd Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. . 234 .24 .26 .234 
.03% .03 .03% .034 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... b. .03 .034 .034 .03 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ s .30 -32 .32 .30 
.30 .28 .30 .29 Sulfoearbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. .28 .30 .30 .28 
.03 .024 .03 .024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .Ib. .024 .03 .03 .024 
.50 .45 .50 .45 AES ONS is iw os V6. saceces lb. .45 .50 .50 .45 
.10 .08 .10 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... lb .08 .10 10 .08 
Oils and Fats 
-134 18 .144 .13 Castor, No. 1,400lb bbls. .... lb. .114 2 .134 -114 
.13 .124 .14 .123 No. 3, 400 lb bbis......... lb. me .11} .13 mS | 
15 .14 By ir g .14 Blown, 400 lb bbls. _ s 12 13 15 12 
.16 .14} mf .144 China Wood, bbls spot NY. ould. .07} .10} 13 .07} 
15 .13} .143 .14 Tanks, spot NY......... Ib. .064 .07 .11} .064 
.14} -124 .14} .12} Coast, tanks, . o edDe .054 et -10} .054 
.10} -103 = =.114 .10% Cocoanut, edible, bbls ‘NY... Ib. i“ .10 .103 10% 
.094 07; .10 .093 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 063 .064 .08} .063 
08; .06 .09 ps 8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. .054 .06 .07 .054 
.10 .093 .103 E ost Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. O74 .O7} .09} .073 
.093 082 .092 : 2 re er .07 .08} .07 
.094 -07; .10 “OBt Maaiie CN IOE oss 0-0 cin-<0 lb. .064 .07 .08} -064 
08} 06; 084 .08 i re lb. .054 05} .O7} 054 
.08 - 06} .08} O74 Tanks, Pacific Coast... Sawer Ib. 05} .06 OF 054 
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RIN AVA NON ee 
NY mee c02 SS , 


VK] 


Manufacturers of 


Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Ete. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
in packages for wholesale trade 


The New York Quinine and Chemical Works 
Incorporated 
General Offices : 
99-117 North Eleventh Street 
New York—Borough of Brooklyn 
St. Louis Depot 304 South Fourth Street 


ES... C6 yp  ° 


TY 

















one. - 
— =< — 


: —_ 
: B= a 
ee a 


Catchy style and consistent quality bring ’em 
back for more. Maintain consistent quality by 
specifying Lewis Standard-strength Chemicals 
in your printing, dyeing, and finishing. 











AL B Tannic Acid 
oe Ray 

ma’ Tartar Emetic 

Antimony Salts 

[Do Steam Black 
we A/ ws Fluoride of Chrome 
Manufacturer and Importer Acetine 

Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 

Boston 


JOURN Antimony Lactate 
DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 
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Cream of Tartar 
99%,—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED 
GRANULATED 


CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 
595 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 




















COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 


Copper Oxide Black 
Cuprous Oxide Red 


Cable Address 


Telephone 
Fluorine 


Gramercy 3181 


JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
~ FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


f 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Nov. 1930 $1.228 





Olive Oil — Buyers showed very little 
inclination to buy ahead, but with offerings 
light, the market maintained a firm posi- 
tion. Denatured prices were increased by 
a few importers whose stocks were low, 
but, generally, the market remained un- 
changed. Consumption of inedible oil for 
the first three-quarters of the year 
amounted to 1,353,153 lbs., and stocks as 
of October first totaled 1,929,164 lbs. 

Palm Oil — With offerings of ship- 
ments from abroad quite scarce and stocks 
on hand of refined below usual figures, 
the market assumed much stronger tone. 
Salez were limited, however, to small 
quantities for prompt shipment. Pro- 
duction of palm-kernel refined amounted 
in the first nine months to 3,117,078 lbs; 
consumption, 2,643,064 Ibs; stocks on 
hand, 1,336,283 lbs. 

Perilla Oil — Concessions of %c to lc 
a lb., were being offered on the Coast in 
an effort to move accumulating stocks. 

Rapeseed Oil — With a stronger 
situation in the Orient, prices were ad- 
vanced slightly by several importers de- 
spite a rather quiet demand on the part 
of consumers. Consumption for the first 
nine months of the year is reported as 
3,054,279 lbs., and stocks on hand 5,541,- 
228 Ibs. 

Soybean Oil — Prices continued weak 
in the face of a distinct lack of any real 
interest from buyers. Consumers are in 
many instances using cheaper substitutes 
wherever possible. Production of crude 
for first nine months amounted to 1,220,- 
439 lbs.; consumption, 4,183,240 lbs.; 
stocks at hand, 10,067,298 lbs. Refined 
production, 1,817,939 lbs.; consumption, 
2,169,746 lbs.; stocks available, 10,067,298 
lbs. 

Tallow — Several large sales were re- 
ported at unchanged prices at the close 
of the month. 


covered through January. 


Consumers are said to be 
Production of 
inedible for the first nine months amounted 
to 110,853,304 lbs.; consumption, 126,- 
705,825 lbs.; stocks, 135,326,614 Ibs. 

Whale Oil — Trading was in very re- 
stricted quantities despite determined 
efforts to move stocks at prices slightly 
below published quotations. Production 
and consumption figures for the first nine 
months of the more important fish oils are 
as follows: 


Ou P. roduction Consumption 
Cod and cod-liver..... 


266,77! 3,249,986 

Menhaden............ 14,466,625 3,105,949 
| Se eee 6,277,125 12,676,559 
Herring, onennined 

sardine. . : bee he 27,724,508 16,274,449 
ea eae 541,125 145,598 
All other, (including ma- a 

rine animal)........ 1,417,065 1,468,176 
656 








1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
.64 573 .69 a ET OSE ee eee Meee ie os .52 -56 52 
.60 .60 -63 60 RIB INS oks:5564.0% 0-008 gal, .48 .50 62 48 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
.05} .042 06} JOBE Cannes WARN. oak idase0s se Mi aehas .039 -046 .039 
. 10} .093 .11 -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ Ib. 08} 09 10 ot 
.09 07} .10 .08} QQ Sl ee —_ .07 O74 .08 .06 
BE -10} = .124 -113 ~~ Refined, 375 lb bbls NY.. .10 .104 .10} .094 
oak .09 -114 103 Ta nks be Mailihian pede wmeee : O84 08} .10 .08 
.09 -08  .09} eT Cottonseed, aude, eee lb. .064 .07 .074 .064 
1075 .085 10 65 d oof oN PSY 100 Ib bbls spot...... lb. .076 .08 .088 .076 
1080 .088 10.75 .09 ROW LPOD sare dies. asivsaies ID. Sees .073 .095 .073 
Dee, American, 50 gal bbls 
.05 -03} .05 A SE er ea. —_ .034 .04} .04} .034 
.05 044 .05 .044 English, brown, bbls NY... .lb. .04} -05 .05 -044 
-05 .05 -05 053 . Tdght, DOWNY . 0.060.000 b. .05 .054 .05} .05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... SO. secs .o2 .34 32 
Greases 
-084 .06 .08% O07 Greases, Brown..........00. lb. .04 043 -06 .04 
.08 .064 .084 .07 pS en ene lb. .04} 05 -07 -044 
11 074 =.11 093 White, choice bbls NY.....Ib. .063 -063 .08 .06 
.424 -40 Herring, Coast, Tanks...... le. eaws am ee 
i Nom. Bi) ee |) Ib. -054 Nom. Nom. .05} 
.153 143) 16 oy Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Ib. .14 .15} -13} .124 
.134 12 .13 ‘ Extra, Ree. lb. .10 .10 12 .10 
.13} -112— «13 ti Extra No. 1, bbls........ Ib. -11} .092 ms | .09% 
-162 .105 10.8 10.0 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . : ewes -102 . 146 -102 
.158 -101 10.4 9.6 BOM OL WPOB ec kccccsccds séees .098 -142 .098 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 gi re eee ee Ib eis .092 . 134 .092 
.52 .45 .48 -40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. 21 -22 .50 ine 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Blown, bb NY ee b. 07} .08 .09 O74 
-70 .70 .70 .67 Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. .52 .53 .70 .52 
.64 .63 .64 .63 — pressed, bbls NY...gal. .46 47 .64 .46 
.67 .66 .67 .66 Yellow, bleached, bbls NY. gal, .49 .50 .67 .49 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal m4 
.60 .40 .60 AO  wiauahwa apeaceeee isan eee .40 .60 .60 .40 
1.00 -.95 1.00 .95 | eee sr 9% 1.00 1.00 .95 
.19 -183 .19 -184 Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .Ib. Jet .16} .17} ‘bof 
.13 12 it 12 Extra, bbls NY dente aero lb .09 .10 -11} .09 
.15 133 = .16 -15} Pure, BOMEETE s caccecacses lb. .113 13 .13} .12 
-11} 08 86.17 - Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ lb. .08} .09} .12} .08 
-11} .10 15 my | No. 2, bbls NY......... lb. .08} .09 sil .08 
.10} 09 .14 .10 INO: By ON OUR oiccotaciscce Ib. .09 .09} .10} .09 
1.40 1.05 1.40 1.18 Olive, dennianed, bbls NY...gal. .80 .80 1.00 .70 
2.00 1.95 2.00 1.75 Edible, bbls MN cssoan at gal. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
-114 ci) ee | -09§ Foote, bbls NY........... lb. .06$ .06} .08 -06 
.09 .08 .09} .084 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. .06 .06} tl .06 
.09 .074 4 .07 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. .05} .06 .07 .053 
.08% .07 .08 .07 oO lb. .05} .05} .073 .054 
BOs. scans .12} .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... | SS Nom. Nom. ..... 
15 .144 .17 -144  ~—Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. .12 .14 15 12 
.20 15 me S18. PORTIA, UID TES 6 oh ine cccees Ib. .10 11 .14} .10 
153 13 .154 .10} CODES, GOR. o6i50:0050:06 Ib. .08 09 tit .08 
1.75 2270 (9.76 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
1.04 1.04 1.06 1.01 Rapeseed, — bbls NY... gal. .74 .78 1.00 .74 
.90 .82 .92 .83 nglish, drms. NY........ OE Asacs .75 .82 .75 
.88 Bf .90 81 Japanese, ue. i) ae gal. .56 58 -70 .56 
.11} .10} =. 10} _ Red, Fa maga ee Ib. .08} .09 .10$ .08} 
10} 200k «©2008 0 08 IN: cs cc che ececenest Ib. —-.08 ‘084 ‘094 .08 
44 .42 .50 7 elena Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... Nom. .44 42 
51 45 .50 .41 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. .18 19 .42 .18 
.12 3133. 38h -12 Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. + «ADs .094 103 12 .09 
.123 -12} .15 .123 WE GUD wicdsicn cee vicecs Mis secre .10 .123 .10 
.40 .40 .40 MOP BOds DOIG INY «5 06:cisiiaicc0ie8 Giles vice .40 .40 .40 
sehen, seats Boy BOan, CPUC sisi siics sc civeeas 
.10} .09 .092 .09 Pacific Coast, tanks....... lb. .07 .08 09} 07 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
.10 ar res bor rie Seiten Neer. Ib. .07 .08 .O8% OF 
12 115 068 a2 Crude, bhis NY .......<< lb. .10 .10} 10 .10 
it 10} .10 -10} co "hs ee Ib. .09 .09} .09 .09 
13 .133 13 -133 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. 13 .13} .134 13 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, — 
85 .84 .85 : ee) PCr eee ee .84 85 .85 84 
.80 .79 .80 .79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY oA. .79 80 .80 79 
ene ~ Acid, doubie pressed dist 
.18} .15} .184 Al —~ RC a: lb. .13} 14 15 .134 
Double pressed saponified b: 
.19 .15} .19 i | | nr wearer Poe ees .14} 15 . 15} 1st 
204 ee 6-80} -134 Triple, pressed dist bags . ‘Ib .15} 16 me 15 
12 093 .123 -094 Stearine, Oleo. bbis.......... lb. .08} .08} .09} .08} 
.08% .07 .09 .083 Tallow City, extra loose...... lb. .04} .05 .O7} .04} 
- 103 -08 .10 .09 PUGIINO, GOPONB . 5 5 6.000500 - .06 : .093 .054 
12 -10} -123 one Tallow Oil, — - Lb am .084 08% ll .084 
me .09% -11} -10} Acidless tanks NY........ ib be eae .09 .10 -08} 
Nom. -08 Nom. .08 Vegetable, Coast ase beqee Ib. .064 Nom Nom. .064 
.12 oat Sra Cane Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. .10 om Be .10 
.16 14 .16 14 Double, bbls cap aareranieie eau Ib. 13 15 .16 13 
Ww —_ bleached winter, bbls 
.80 74 .80 -78 BUR cise ci acniercie’ See 74 .74 74 
-82 -76 .82 -80 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. ol Ry ij 77h .76 76 
78 73 .78 .76 Nat. winter, bbls NY..... gal. oth 72 73 73 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anpD EXPORTERS 








Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Lamp Black 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


AINNNNNNNNNNNY 








KR. GA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 








Cable Address— Hommel Pittsburg 


TheO. HOMMELCO. Inc. 


CHEMICALS 
209-13 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Office: Factory 
421-7th Avenue Carnegie, Pa. 
Lackawanna 4519 


oo oo 


MANGANESE 


All Grades and Meshes 


oO 0 


WHITING 


oOo 0 


Industrial Chemicals 


Domestic - - - Imported 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
‘Always At Your Service” 























UREA 


UREA -A 


HIGHEST PURITY 


UREA -T 


TECHNICALLY 
PURE 





Advance 
Solvents & Chemical 


Corporation 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ashland 7055 
Dept. D 
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WHO’S WHO N THE 





Edited by Williams Haynes 
3736 Biographies 
Alphabetically arranged 
Indexed by Companies 
Indexed by Cities 
437 pages 
Bound in blue cloth 


Price $6.00 a copy, postpaid 


In this handsome volume are the per- 
sonal records and industrial achieve- 
ments of the big men of the chemical 
and drug fields: the responsible exec- 
utives in office, plant, and labora- 
tory throughout all branches of 
these industries. Here you will find 
your assoctates, your business 
friends and competitors, your cus- 
tomers and prospective customers--- 
see the specimen pages opposite--- 
a book of fascinating personal in- 
terest and of great practical use- 
fulness for reference. “Exctting 
as a detective story.’ ‘*Praceless 
for its personal background.” You 
need your own copy of this Who's 
Who, and we suggest you take ad- 
vantage of the spectal money- 


saving offer. 


To Save $2.00 use this —> 
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420 Lex sa (Manch 
: nemical } CHE J I J 
BOYLE, Clete L., president ant Products ton), t ¥ CHEMICAL AND DRUG INDUSTRIES 129 
engineer, Industrial, Pa., 17 Dec. 1895; pg 42 Fanto & Co., Vienna, Austria, plant mgr. ; Detroit High. Nyal Co., Detroit, 1913- 
Co. Born, Free pond Pittsburgh, Pa., City an Girard & Co., lnc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 25; Detroit adv. mgr.. asst. secy., 1925 to 
mar., Elizabeth a "Mining & Mech. chic. chem.; Mctvesson & Robbins, Ine., date; Frederick Stearns & Co., mgr. 
14 Mar. 1914; 510. Catnegie Inst. Tech., RADL' Bridgeport, Conn., chief chem. Address: N. Y. branch, Aug. 1927; to Sidney, Aus- 
Inst., ae a so ae Chem. Co. prs B AN! G Bridgeport, Conn. tralia, fon F. Stearns & Co. U.S. Navy 
ChE. 191" og. Coal Prods. Co. pera Russel vekieno ; , ba ; during war. Memb., Palestine Lodge, 
engts.> | aie Chem. Co. chem. e€ et - Sarah , Francis Miller, Jr., vice pres., bk. & A. M. Clubs : Detroit, Masonic 
engt.; Slandais ks Metall., Stuce- 1887 Calco Chemical Co. Born, Chgo. 30 Country. Hobby: golf. Address: Fredk, 
Signal Corp» hem. engt Metall., bu: hildrd Oct. 1886; mar., Lillian Foster, Evans- Stearns & Co. 129 Maiden Lane, New 
baker ag ath Signal Corps: yg Pa ton ~ hag tin ets Sega York City. 
Aircraft Prod. lb wy materials Acad., Milwaukee Acad., ‘ale Jniv., . 
Co-patentec of oe painting, author oe ao A.B., 1906. Jas. B. Ciow, sales dept.; _FAUNSNAUGHT, James Cherry, presi- 
clearing er ated method of analysis Cotun Cott-a-Lap Co., Somerville, N. J., sales dent and treasurer, Buffington’s Inc. 
: article desctt volations. Memb., 4 Natt mgr.; Calco Chem. Co., vice pres.; Calco Born, Milton, Pa., 24 Mar. 1873; mar., 
of pickling Am Soc. Test. ge cei E55 Chem. Co., Cott-a-Lap Co,, dir. Clubs! Ida Foss, Providence, R. 1, 30 Sept. 
Chem, Soc» “Steel Treat., and Cadil “t Ga. Yale, Drug & Chem., Chemists’ (N.Y.), 1897; educat., Milton, Pa. high sch. 
Am. 50oc¢- for Detroit). Hobbies: 80's ville Nantucket ‘Yacht, Plainfield Country. 1889; Mass. Coll. Pharm., Ph.G., 1894. 
Ath. Club ( h racquets. Addr pe Hobby : golf. Address : -Calco Chemical Ferrin & Fausnaught, Boston, retail, 1899; 
boxing, cm Yical Products Co., 32 Capi Co., Bound Brook, N. J. John Wyeth & Bro., Phila. rep., 1900-12; 
Industrial € orem 7 Detroit, Mich. Cou Brewer & Co., Worcester, mer. 1912-17; 
East W oodbridge » —_ Box ah rs = s., Fs bred Buftington’s Inc., Worcester, 1917 to date. 
Jarence, vice Pres- , chants Chemical Co. Born, Brooklyn, Chmn. Mercantile Div., Worcester Red 
BOYLSTON, Arthut pene se Mallin- BRA N. Y., 6 Aug. 1878; mar., Lelia Eaton, Cross, 1918. Memb., Chamb. Comm. 
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res. secmib. Univ. Club (St. Pe a3 — appt. co-receiver, 8-21; began FAWKES, Charles E., manager, Py- 
1908. Chem " Soe. (councillor) ¢ — Ci ms. on own acct. as chem. bkr., Sept. roxylin Products, Inc. Born, Dubuque, 
Amer. Nady. Sci. (Fellow), sae ie 1921; with Robt. N. Ball, formed firm of Iowa, 28 July 1900; mar., Beth Grover, 
Assn. £ ‘ane Address : Malline! 9 Cc Farleigh & Bail, 1923. Mgr. Merchants Kenosha, Wise., 22 Feb. 1922; children, 
Chem. a 3600 N. 2 St» St- Louts, “0: Chem. Co., since 1918, Clubs: Mason 1; educat., Wisconsin. B.S., 1921. Memb., 
Chem. Wks., ¥ saa BR pig tt oe —— Up- Amer. Chem. Soc. Address: Pyroxylin 
: resident, er Montclair. obbies: “too numerous ro - Co s le ace 
BRADLEY, Robert Baa Corp. Born, 7 to mention.” Address: Merchants, Chem. tame = a ee 
Hans Hincichs 2) Dec. 1886; —- ‘ Co. 1300 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
jewark, N. Ju, © 25 Oct. 19675 3 side 
Phyllis Rich, Boston, 2 ory univ. |! RARNUM, Walter Willis, chief chemist, "Peon @ Gallacher Drug Co Bon 
~~ YS 1008. Pp. Ballantine | ig Peony Factory. Born, Brock- pS : : 
chem. er st., foreign TeDp-+ ton, Mass., 6 Feb. 1882; cat. j- 
peer Newark, pur. St ns Sinrichs 4 ASS., I 1882; educat., Harv 
1908-21, dir. to Ga: 2 
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Lawrence, Kan., 7 Oct. 1874; mar., Aloy- 
21, pres. 1 ard, A.B., 1904; A.M. 1905 Naval Torpedo 
5 yice eS-s 1921, pres- é 
Chem. Corp- — pre 


sia Donohue, Kansas City, 24 Jan./1910; 
4 : 2 . . children, 1 son, 3 daus.; educat., Kansas 
Hen Div. Sta, Newport, R. I.; Naval Powder Fac- City Ward and high schls., Univ. Mich. 
F Capt. 313th M. G., ogy Bose tory. Indian Head, Md. Memb., Amer Woodward, Faxon & Co., sundries dept., 
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Hin York City ae Powder Factory, Indian pres., 1923 to date. 
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tary 
Chemical Co. Born, Meriden, Conn. 


Park Assn., treas; Swope Settle- 
nent, sec. & dir.; Druggists Supply Corp., 
FARRAND, Jacob S., Jr., vice president dir. Memb... Cham. Comm., Sons Revolu- 
Areal and secretary, Farrand, Williams & tion, Phi Delta Theta. Clubs: Kansas 
22 Feb. 1855; mar., LT et 1881, Clark. Born, 11 June 1857; educat., high City Country, University, Kansas City, 
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Z ; at., Harvard, A.B., 
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Address: Faxon & Galla- 
a A. Bs gher Drug Co., 8th & Broadway, Kansas 
Bankers, Detroit Auto. Hobby: golf, Ad- City. Mo. 
dress: Farrand, Williams & Clark, De- 
troit, Mich. FAXON, Henry Darlington, president, 
Faxon & Gallagher Drug Company. Born, 
FAUSER, Erwin F., manager, New York T-awrence, Kan., 2 Jan. 1873: em Sarah 
branch, Frederick Stearns & Co. Born, Peake Askew, y 
Detroit, Mich., 12 June 1896; educat., 


Denver, Colo. 6 Apr. 
18S; children, 2 daus.; educat., Stanford, 








HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
25 Spruce Street 





S, New York City 

I accept your offer and enclose my check for $6. Send m 
a " e, postage paid, 
First Edition of WHO’S WHO in the Chemical and Drug ace rae 


a copy of the 
subscription to Cuemicay Markets for a year. 


and enter (or extend) my 
Signed 


Position 





Company 


Address 
Dec. 30: XXVII, 6 
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C. P. Acetone 
Acetic Acid. 
Normal Butyl Alcohol 

















Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





Phone Caledonia 4623-4 


> , a. ¥. > 
ine) AM 
Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 
A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 

Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
In Canada 




















ienaree rene eer mes 
WOOD FLOUR waa 
: Sodium Sulphide 


An Ideal Filler 
For Many Industries 


Send for Samples Strips 
BECKER-MOORE & CO., Inc. el 


North Tonowanda, N. Y. Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 











o, 
Se trees 6 Oe ch ed % 6 Oe 6 8 Oe 












Rudolf Mosse 
Cologne/Rhine (Germany) 


Oe es ic os Pc rs O80 eer 





l 


) Wholesaler or Firm able to prove good 
/ connections in U. S. A. and Canada, | 
: ceauet it aamatee wanted as sole agent for 

F echnica eee 2 
OT GELATINE Carbonate of Lithium ) 
Gold Label Silver Label i produced in large quantities. 7 
pitty LAL ” pA A bigs Sia Address reply to: K. V. 9131 
t 
: 
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The Chemical Market-Place 











Situations Wanted 





Successful salesman with long and varied sales 
experience and with technical training, is open for a 
representation or agency of a reliable manufacturer 
of chemicals or allied products on the Pacific Coast. 
Box No. 901 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMICAL SALESMAN—Graduate Chemist, 
5 years’ technical and sales experience in eastern 
territories, covering rubber, paper, drug, leather, 
ceramics, cosmetics, paint and varnish, and other 
industries; desires position with importing or manu- 
facturing concern. Excellent references. Write at 
once. Box No. 899 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Distributor and importer with technical training in 
chemistry and excellent contacts in America and 
Europe would like an activity with a substantial 
house doing business in chemicals or in related 
products. Box No. 9022 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—For the same 
reason that now is the time to buy the sto¢ks of 
certain companies with established earning power, 
it can also be the time to add to your organization 
a good man who will not be available when business 
has improved. This man has: a demonstrated 
ability for promoting sales and for managing sales- 
men—a thorough and broad experience in market- 
ing raw materials in the chemical industry—a 
background of technical and business training— 
sound judgment in problems of selling, advertising 
and other phases of sales management. If your 
business will need a man of this type—a man able 
and willing to assume responsibility—an investiga- 
tion should prove worth while. BOX 898 CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS. 








Help Wanted 





SALESMAN—for STEARIC ACID and RED 
OIL. Selling experience in that line preferred but 
will consider man with selling experience with fats 
and oils or heavy chemicals. BOX 897. 





SALESMAN—calling on chemical industries can 
find a profitable side line on goods used by all 
chemical concerns. No carrying of samples. Those 
interested please address P. O. Box 792, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 





TERPINEOL—Good connection available to man 
who has had successful experience in the manufac- 
ture of Terpineol. Box 893, CHEMICAL MAR- 
KETS. 





Chemical Salesman having technical knowledge, 
who has had experience selling the industrial 
trade in Metropolitan district. Must be able to 
handle a large varied line; no heavy chemicals. 
Good opportunity for a live man. State age, ex- 
perience and salary. Box 894, CHEMICAL MAR- 
KETS. 
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WANTS & OFFERS 


Rates—aAll classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 20 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 

[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.] 


] 
| 
| 
| 
Address: Wants & Offers, | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 

















Your classified advertisement on 
this page brings results. If you are 
looking for a position or want help; 
have a business opportunity to ad- 
vertise; wish to buy or sell used 
equipment or surplus stocks,—here 
is the place to tell about it. 





Equipment 





WANTED—Plant for manufacture of Chromic 
Acid having capacity approximately two to three 
tons per week. Give description and state price. 
Box No. 903 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





TO INVENTORS and promoters: Let us make 
up your product for you. We have steam kettles 
and plant equipment in excess of our present needs. 
Light manufacturing. Chard and Howe, 256 Front 


Street, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—Chemical Markets, Vol. 24, No. 1, 
May and June; Vol. 21, No. 3, 26, 1, 2: Vol. 18, 
May 6, 1926; Vol. 19, No. 2, 10,13. DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL MARKETS, Vol. 17, No. 16. Lehigh 
University, Dept. of Chemistry, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Business Opportunities 





RUBBER PLASTICIZER—Chemist has de- 
veloped very efficient plasticizer capable of making 
vulcanized rubber (scraps) absolutely plastic with- 


out any treatment; good for rubber heels, tubes, 


gaskets, insulating wires at lowest cost. Wants 
connection. Box No. 900. CHEMICAL MAR- 
KETS. 





Warehouse Space. Have available 10,000 square 
feet or any part thereof with railroad siding for 
use of chemical trade with or without delivery and 
Write J. C. Miller Company, 528 


Lake Michigan Drive, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


office service. 





Sales Agents wanted for fine quality Synthetic 
Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, manufactured to order. 
Established 


manufacturer will furnish samples Submit your 


Quality guaranteed to specifications. 


inquiries. Box 886. 





Surplus Stocks 





We buy surplus, discontinued and damaged stocks 
of finished and raw materials of all kinds. Inter- 
national Liquidating Co., 145 Nassau Street, New 


York City. 








For Sale or Rent 





FOR SALE—3,000 used 13 gallon glass carboys 
Ideal Type complete with wood boxes and porcelain 
seated stoppers, and complying with I. C. C. specifi- 


cations No. 1. Box 895 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





FOR SALE—Laboratory Equipment: 
Desk 72” x 48”, Copper Oven, Busch Microscope, 
Engler Viscosmeter. United Wall Paper Factories, 
151 West Side Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Chemistry 








18 Park Row 





USED MACHINERY 


| 

| 

Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt in our Shops, Newark, N. J. 
| Send Us Your Inquiries For 
| 
| 
| 


Filter Presses, plate and frame type, recessed, Sweetland, Rotary, Oliver; Dryers, 

Vacuum Shelf, Rotary Vacuum, Atmospheric, Direct Heat, Rotary, etc.; 

cast iron, steel, copper, aluminum, duriron, lead lined, open and closed, all sizes, 

| plain and jacketed, agitated and non-agitated; Sulphonators; Nitrators, Auto- 

| claves; Centrifugal Extractors; Evaporators; W. & P. Mixers; Dough Mixers; 

Distilling Units; Columns; Vacuum Pans; Sulphur Burners; Grinders; Crushers; 
Pebble Mills; Pumps; Boilers. Send for our latest circulars. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Barclay 0600 


We pay cash for your Idle Machinery -- single items or complete plants 


Kettles, 


New York City 
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ESTABLISHED 1849 





SOMO" 
CITRATE 


POTASSIUM 
ITRATE 











CHAS. PFIZER: 00, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


éST /899 
81 MAIDEN LANE 444 W. GRAND AVE 
NEW YORK,N. ¥ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Permanent Delustre in One Operation--- 


Newport Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 





Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.1. Greensboro,N.C. Greenville, S.C 
Montreal, Can. Newnan, Ga. 


dulls the lustre of the yarn | 
without weakening or injuring | 
the fibre. Easy and econom- | 
ical to use. Ask for sample. 

















JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
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“WE —Editorially Speaking 

















It is always a pleasure to receive fa- 
vorable comment from our readers and 
Edgar L. Heermance’s article, ‘“The Effect 
of Cut-throat Competition”, which ap- 
peared in the November issue has brought 
us many such compliments. We have 
numerous requests from individuals, busi- 
ness and trade associations for reprints. 
We are a little proud to have been able 
to present to CHEMICAL MARKETs readers 
one of the two most sensible pronounce- 
ments on present business conditions we 
have seen in many months. The other is 
“The Business and Agricultural Outlook 
for 1931”, by F. B. Nichols, Managing 
Editor, Capper Press, delivered at the 
recent fertilizer convention. Any business 
executive in the chemical industry will 
find it worth careful reading. 


ew 


We have always thought that we would 
mention, offhand a half a dozen 
“erying needs” of the chemical industry, 
should anyone have taken the trouble to 
inquire of us. We find, on glancing over 
a recent issue of “Chemical Age’, that 
our greatest immediate need in the in- 
dustrial chemical life of this country is a 
Prince of Wales. As an advertising 
medium, the future King of England is 
in a distinct class by himself. His more 
pressing princely duties last month in- 
cluded a visit to the children’s home in 
East End London, established in the mem- 
ory of Sir John Benn, founder of Benn 
Bros., Ltd., internationally known indus- 
trial papers. Several of our most valuable 
friends have suggested that we be en- 
trusted with the mechanics of a contest 
to determine who might most fittingly 
fill the Prince’s shoes in this land of 
democracy. 


ow 


Pickle Pills, a model form for a chemist’s 
contract of employment, “powdered ammo- 
nia,”’ some possible uses for snake oil, and 
the effect of mercury on copper, are a fair 
“run o’ mill” sample of a day’s requests 
for information that reach the managing 
editor’s desk. Life may be hard; but it is 
certainly not monotonous. 


ow 


If you want to be stimulated—and made 
very read ‘‘A Philosophy of 
Production’, edited by George Frederick. 
It is a compilation of all the latest dope 
on that recent industrial theory. Mass 


envious- 
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production at high wages to make possible 
mass consumption to sustain mass pro- 
duction, ete., ad infinitum, by Henry 
Ford, Barney Baruch, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, et al. Among the contributors 
is Charlie Abbott, once-upon-a-time di- 
rector of publicity of National Aniline, 
who is so optimistic over obsolesence that 
he will make you weep because there is 
no style in chemicals. 

No style, no sex appeal, no [T—at last 
we have the true cause of the present 
chemical market situation. 


ow 


And yet it is currently reported in the 
quarterly balance sheets that the chemical 
industry fares not so badly. An auto- 
mobile manufacturer can render last year’s 
model obsolete as the dodo by changing 
his oval doorknobs to round ones and 
switching his paint job; but alcohol would 
be alcohol even in square drums(how neat 





COMING 
FEATURES 


—=-+ 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


An International Symposium 
of articles reviewing the chemi- 
cal industry during the past 
year will again feature the Jan- 
uary issue. In addition to a 
staff review covering the high 
lights of 1930 in this country 
the following distinguished 
foreign contributors will discuss 
conditions in their respective 
countries. 


M. D. Curween, Editor, 
Industrial Chemist, London; 


Dr. W. Roth, Editor, 
Chemiker-Zeitung, Berlin; 


J. Debuigne, Director; 
Revue des Produits Chimiques, 
Paris; 

Dr. Massimo Treves, Editor, 
L’Industria Chimica, Rome. 


In the Plant Manangement 
section, S. H. Hemenway of 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company dis- 
cusses ‘‘Utilizing The Steam 
By-Product’’. 
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for storing!) painted pink instead of the 
conservative black. An inch on the 
skirt hem creates a revolution, compared 
with which liquid caustic, or triple-super- 
phosphate, alpha cellulose and similar 
chemical innovations stir hardly a ripple 
of interest. A five per cent cut in the 
price of radios, or refrigerators, or razor 
blades is front page news; but think what 
has happened to acetate of lime and 
chlorine. 

No wonder that there was a half hour’s 
serious inquiry at last month’s meeting 
of our Consulting Editors into why it is 
that the chemical manufacturers are 
making a conspicuous success of their 
operations—that is, as compared with 
these other gifted industries. We want 
to know why the chemical market be- 
haves as handsomely as it does these days 
without all these modern trimmings of 
salesmanship. 


cw 


Perilously close to last month’s ‘“dead- 
line’ we discovered to our dismay that 
the markets reporter had not as yet made 
his appearance at several of his usual 
haunts of information. His trail finally 
led to the door of a well-known dealer in 
tanning materials. The gist of the con- 
versation, as we indignantly burst into the 
office, went something like this, “Yes, I 
bid four hundred. Say Charlie, what is 
the new price of myrobalans’”’? To a few 
select devotees of the ancient and honora- 
ble game of pinochle we will be glad to 
divulge the address, for a consideration of 


course. 
ow 


One year from the month of November, 
Col. Herman A. Metz will complete his 
fiftieth year in the chemical business; 
Thus he will round out what the statis- 
ticians have figured out to be two full 
business generations, and we should cal- 
culate (with due allowances for his energy 
and many interests) that he has spent 
about four times the time and had about 
ten times the fun of the average business 
man. 


ow 


An interesting bit of news coming to our 
attention the day following Thanksgiving, 
was the presentation of turkeys by Pratt 
and Lambert, paint manufacturers of 
One unkind 
soul about the office hastened to inquire 
if the news item stated how many grand- 
mothers each employee was permitted. 


Buffalo, to their employees. 
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